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TRADE MAN G, 


REGISTER, 





You smack your lips over it, 
because you like its taste, its 
quality, its genuine gratification. 
It satisfies thirst. 


Nobody has ever been able to 
successfully imitate Coca-Cola, 
because its quality is indelibly 
registered in the taste of the 
» American public. 


aN 


- 





Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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10ca day soon buysan 
Oliver Typewriter—latest model 


Before you realize it you have this splendid Oliver 
paid for. And you get to use it right away — while 
you pay. 








To begin with, you save $43 onthe price, for we now 
sell the $100 Oliver for $57. It is our latest and best model, 
the No. 9. The finest product of our factories. 












We are able to make this great saving for you through the 
economies we learned during the war. We found that it was 
unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling salesmen and 
numerous expensive branch houses through the country. We were 
also able to discontinue many other superfluous sales methods 







Used by 
U. S. Steel 
Corporation, 
Pennsylvania 
R. R.. Na- 
tional City 
3ank of New 
York, Ency- 
clopedia_ Brit- 
annica, New 

Yo rk Edison 
Co., Otis Eleva- 
tor Co., Boston 
Elevated Rail- 
ways, and other big 
concerns. 








You may buy direct from us, via coupon. We even send the 
Oliver for five days’ free 
trial so that you may act as 
your own salesman. You 
may use it as if it were 
your own. You can be 
the sole judge, with no 
one to influence you. 


Now 


$57 


This coupon brings 
















Let us send you the Oliver for Free 
Trial. The coupon brings it. 







MANUFACTURED BY 







If you agree that it is the finest The Oliver Typewriter Co 2a : 
typewriter, regardless of price, pay for Kaep nechine clesnes ane eid youa Free Trial Oliver 





it at the rate of $3 per month. We 
ask no partial payment in advance. 
You have over a year to pay. And you'll have 
the Oliver all that time. There is no need to 
wait until you have the full amount. 

If, after trying it, you wish to return it, we even re- 
fund the outgoing transportation charges. So the trial 
does not cost you a cent. Nor does it place you under 
obligations to buy. 

Our new plan has been a tremendous success. We are selling 
more Olivers this way that ever before. Over 700,000 Olivers 
have been sold! Oliver popularity is increasing daily. i 

This, the Oliver 9. has all the latest improvements. It is noted t 
for its sturdiness, speed and fine workmanship. It is handsomely E 
finished in olive enamel and polished nickel. If any typewriter a or. ae t 
is worth $100, it is this Oliver, for which we now ask only $57, This does not place me under any obligation to’ bay. it 
after its being priced for years at $100. j I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at 

Mail the coupon for EITHER a free trial Oliver or further 2 your expense at the end of five days. a 

E 
. f 
: ; 
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without your paying 
in advance. Decide yourself. Save $43. 














Or this coupon brings further infor- 
mation. Check which you wish. 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
147-A Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Iil. 







O Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free in- 

spection. If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate 
of $3 per month. The title to remain in you until fully 
paid for. 


— Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 
information. Be your own salesman and save $43, This is your CJ your book—“The High Cost of Typewriters—The 
great opportunity. = Se your de luxe catalog and 
ne een tr tee ey) 2 eee 
eS RI io v'wic 04-84 d:8 Cd ROE NR eRe eae eee 
I cxeos4sb sian doe ee wlan then SE re poe 
Occupation or Business... 1... 2.66. cece eee ene n nee 


, me 2 8 eG ee ld 


Canadian Price $72 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


147-A Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. (29.02) 
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Paramount and Artcraft 
Stars’ Latest ager yg 
Listed Alphabetically ase 
Ma t 
Save the list! And: 
Seca 
John Barrymore 
“THE TEST OF H 
*E nid Bennett 
rHE IIAt 
Billie Burke ; 
‘GooD GRACIOUS 
Morgue rite Clark 
‘COME OUT ¢ 
Ethel Clayton VICKY VAD 
*Dorothy Dalton 
“THE LADY ¢ 
Dorothy Gish 
“IT'LL Get HIM Yet’ 
Lila Lee: “RI STLING A BRIDI 
aoe | ¥ ou be ome n’ ’ A 
os Pr 


Vivian ‘Martin : 
“THE HOME TOWN GIRL" 
Shirley Mason : 
“THE FINAL CLOSE-UP" 
“Charles Ray : PHE BUSHER" 
Wallace Reid 
“THE ROARING ROAD" 
Bryant Washburn 
“SOMETHING TO Do" 


Paramount and Artcraft Specials 


“The Hun Within" 
it/ Spe 1 St 

“Private Pe a 
Pr > HAR LD PEAT 
“Little Women” (/rom 
WU. Ale i 


A Wm A. ‘Br. vy "Prod tion 
“Sporting L ite” 
A Ma I rneur Production 
“The Silver King” 
rring WILLIAM FAVERSHAM 
‘The re Faces” 
Thos. H Tace Pr 


Artcraft 
Geo. M. Cohan 1) 
“HIT THE TRAIL HOLLIDAY 
Cecil S. de Mille’s Production 
1K BETTER, FOR W¢ »RSE”™ 
Deustes Fairbanks : ‘“THE 
KNICKERBOCKER BUCKAROO 
Elsie Ferguson /) 
“EVES OF THE SOUL” 
D.W.G A s Production 
RUE HEART SUSIE’ 
*Wm.S rs 
THE MONEY CORRAL’ 
Mary Pickford : 
‘CAPTAIN EIDD, JR. 
Fred Spence i 
)HNNY GET Y« GUN 


Paramount Comedies 
Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 
“LOVE’ 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Com- 
edies ‘‘WHEN LOVE IS BLIND" 
**Love’s FALSE FACES" 
Paramount-Flagg Comedies 
“WELCOME LITTLE STRANGER" 
“HAROLD, THE LAST OF THE 
ssinigami SAXONS 
“Supervision « of Thomas H. Ince 
Pesemount- Bray Pictog: aph 
One ea 
Paramount- ence Setmecs 
Travel Pictures r : 
And remem! 
or Artcratt pi 
seen 


mever read 


er that avy Param 


YTED BEDROOM" 
ANNABELLE” 


1F THE KIT HEN” 


»F RED BUTTE" 
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| Whats the beget spot in town? © : 




















We Tees sie CEE 


The spot where hearts beat faster. 


The spot where the audience becomes one living unit 
of happiness. 


The spot where no man or woman can remain isolated. 


The spot where the spirit of Paramount and Artcraft 
catches everyone happily up. 


You know where the better theatre is in your locality, 
don’t you? 


Then you know where Paramount and Artcraft Pic- 
tures are. 


You are happy there because you are in touch with 
the pulsing heart of all humanity. 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation is out to see that 
there is at least one spot in every tiny section of this 
country where every human being can get in quick touch 
with the best fun in the world. 


That's Paramount and Artcraft Pictures 
—and they're yours! 


as Cp. 
These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount 
and cArtcraft Pictures— and the theatres that show them. 
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: FAMOUS PLAYERS~LASKY CORPORATION i 


« ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JES shee Pres CECIL B DE MILLE. Director Genera! BcUnby 
ORK 
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Introducing — 


Mr. A. Gnutt, a famous, though 
obscure, writer, who is a new member 
of PuHotopray MaAacazine’s editorial 
staff. 

Mr. Gnutt (the G is either silent or 
not) is to conduct “The Squirrel Cage.” 
See Page 49. 

Mr. Gnuit, being a pioneer newspa- 
per man, has accumulated a great many 
facts that he was never permitted to 


use. These facts are to be given to our 
readers. 
Through “The Squirrel Cage” you 


will absorb a great deal of information 
that will be useful. The field for ex- 
pression is broad, and Mr. Gnutt may 
say anything that occurs to him. The 
only limitations are Ford automobiles 
and corned beef and cabbage. If you 
are in constant need for information 
either curious or amusing, you will find 
all of the after-dinner speaking mate- 
rial worth while on this page. 

We must tell you a curious thing 
in connection with the above portrait. 
Mr. Gnutt agreed to pose for his pic- 
ture and indeed did so. But the pho- 
tographer neglected to put in a plate 
when he snapped the bulb. Just at 
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that moment his lease on the studio 
building expired and there was, natu- 
rally enough, no more time in which 
to re-pose the portrait. We give you 
our word that as soon as the photog- 
rapher finds a new location we will 
have Mr. Gnutt pose again. 
In the meantime—turn to Page 0. 


Screen Supplement to Show 
Me. Griffith 


It has been often said that. David W. 
Griffith is the most difficult person in 
the film business to interview tor the 
reason that he declares he has nothing 
interesting to say. That is modesty 
of the most genuine sort. 

And because of his reluctance to pose 
as a Sage or a prophet even in his own 
kingdom, he has been interviewed but 
seldom, and seen on the screen only on 
the rarest occasions. 

PHOTOPLAY’s Screen Supplement has 
scored its greatest triumph to date, 
therefore, in visualizing this remarkable 
creator in the very premises from which 
his great pictures came. Our camera 
picks him up as he studies a script in 
the old “rehearsal room” on the Fine 
Arts lot in Hollywood. Then is shown 
a tremendous recollection of the Ride 
of the Clan, in “The Birth of a Nation,” 
after which Mr. Griffith and Mr. 
Quirk, publisher of PHoTopLay, saunter 
over to the most famous architectural 
relic in America, the ruins of Babylon 
And here in these weeds and broken 
piles of brick and mortar, imagination 
—and the magic of the camera—for a 
moment recreate all the splendors of 
Belshazzar’s court. 

The Fifth Supplement will also show 
some interesting scenes filmed about the 
Metro studios. May Allison, Richard 
Rowland and Viola Dana all appear 
informally before the Supplement cam- 
era and some unusual views of the life 
about the studios is included in this 
feature. 

Remember Joe Martin, the histrionix 
orang-outang? There is a story about 
him in this issue of PHotopLay. Well, 
he and a big neighborly elephant at the 
Universal zoo got together before the 
PHOTOPLAY Screen Supplement camera 
and proved that the best of jungle 
enemies can meet far from the deni- 
zens of wild beasts and be sociable. 

The Supplement, released by the Ed- 
ucational Films Corp., will be shown 
in your neighborhood theatre soon. If 
is isn’t—ask the manager. 
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There is one dish which the 
oldest cooks and wisest do not 
now attempt to bake. 


Scientific cooks — men with col- 
lege training —have_ revolution- 
ized Baked Beans. Under their 
direction — at Van Camp’s —the 
dish has been bettered tenfold. 
Now Van Camp’s are served in 
hotels or homes where people 
seek the best. 
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Never Again Will She Try To Bake Beans 


A Four-Year Study 


These culinary experts at Van Camp’s 
devoted four years to Baked Beans. The 
old-time dish was very hard to digest. It 
was crisped and broken and mushy. The 
tomato sauce was not zestful. One by 
one they solved these cooking problems. 


First, they studied beans. They found 
that the best beans grow on certain rare 
soils, and now we always get them. They 
found that those beans differed, so now 
each lot is analyzed before we start to 
cook. 


New-Way Baking 

They then instructed the Van Camp 
chefs in new ways of cooking and baking. 
Now the beans are always boiled in water 
freed from minerals. That insures tender 
skins. 

They are hidden in modern steam 
ovens - - baked for hours at 245 degrees. 
Thus the beans are fitted to digest. Yet 
this live-steam baking leaves the beans 
uncrisped and unbroken — nut-like, mealy 
and whole. 


VAN G@MP'S ~ 


Pork and Beans 


856 Sauce Formulas 


Other experts worked on the sauce. 
They made it in 856 different ways to 
attain this ideal tang and zest. That 
sauce is baked with the pork and beans 
so that every granule shares it. 


Such beans cannot be baked in ordi- 
nary kitchens. The dish requires analy- 
ses, costly facilities, scientific methods. 
We spent $100,000 in learning how to 
make it. 


The wise way is to always serve Van 
Camp’s. Then the dish is delicious and 
digestible. Compare it once with others 
and you'll see. 





Baked With the Van Camp Sauce — Also Without It 


Soups Evaporated Milk 


Spaghetti 


Other Van Camp Products Include 
Chili Con Carne 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Peanut Butter 


Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 
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“ Many waters cannot quench LOVE 
Neither can the floods drown it 


THE 
EXCEPTIONAL CAST 


SYLVIA 
BREAMER 


HERBERT 
RAWLINSON 


Lawrence Grossmith 
Sally Crute 
William Humphrey 


and 


CHARLES and 
VIOLET 
“THE GREATEST THING BLACKTON 


IN THE WORLD” 








is the theme of 


J. STUART BLACKTON’S 


Latest Superfeature 


“A HOUSE DIVIDED” 


From the successful Novel 


“The Substance of His House” 
By Ruth Holt Boucicault Scenario by Anthony Kelly 


Another Trump from 


“THE HAND OF BLACKTON” 


Lovers of good pictures ask for 


BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS 


At Your favorite theatre 


“The Common Cause” “Life’s Greatest Problem” 
“Missing” or “A House Divided” 


Any picture with the mark of BLACKTON is worth while 


25 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. STUDIOS: 423 Classon Avenue, BROOKLYN 
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She asks because she knows 
that an evening spent with a 
_ Metro picture 1s one of genuine, 
clean and tremendously inter- 
esting entertainment - 


She knows that they tell real 
stories in a real way, that they: 
are well acted, well directed and 
wonderfully screened- 














— Ask your theatre to show” 
them and you'll have the best- 


M E TR O 


PICTURES CORPORATION 


LOS. ANGELES Maxwell Kavger NEW YORK 
Pivector General 


> yal 
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Studio | Is Your Life’s Blood 


Trickling Away? 


D 1 rectory When you see red blood escaping you know 


| your vitality is escaping with it, and you 
promptly stop the flow. 
For the convenience of our readers who J ; Millions of people 
may desire the addresses of film compa- live on, indifferent to 
nies we give the principal active ones be- the loss of vital power 
low. The first is the business office; (s) foe cven more serious 
indicates a studio; in some cases both are bie “as, than the loss of blood 
at one address. yee , —the LOSS OF 
ae NERVE FORCE. 
AMERICAN FILM MFG. CO., 6227 Broadway, 


Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). _ lf you are tired; de- 
$i pressed; nervous; irrita- 

ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP., 485 Fifth Avenue, 4 ble; sensitive; cannot sleep 
New York City; 516 W. 54th St., New York : or digest your food,it means 


i pe (s): Fort Lee, N. J. (8); Hollywood, 7 _ rad — es is 
al. (s). . depletea 1rou over- 
She Played to Lose! | Mh Fe 


work and nerve strain. 
|| BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., 2 a ae | Stop the leak at once 

Chis woman — so soft — so lovely —so ex- | St.. New York City (8); 423 Classet ‘s 4 oan and build up your 
quisite in every detail—so out of place in that a HE. \ has nerve force. for vour 
wild gambling hell—this woman played to —— i wer 
lose hacen Oe gleaming proces long ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melrose pd ne dy 

es ‘tte : ¥ 5 Ave., Los Angeleg, Cal, strength and endur- 
white hands pushed the crackling bills. One a ance directly de- 
after another the yellow backed hundred CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS. La Brea a . 1 NS pend thereon. 
dollar bills passed from her golden bag to the Lonapre Aves... Hollywood, Calif, wy 4 


dealer. And yet she smiled serene. Wonderful 
How she got there— why she was there CHRISTIE FILM CoRP., BI ‘ 
how she got away — it all makes a thrilling St., Los Angeles, Cal. What Readers Say EN Book on the 


Sunset Blvd, and Gower 
: ea - 1 
story—a tale with not one mystery, but three—and it | I have gained 12 pounds 


t Id t { fd : and I youre: your book, 
has been t by today’s master of detective mystery - t : Pier tE ) > a) Seln an eel so energetic."’ 
FAIRBANKS PICTURES CORP,, 6284 Selma Ave. **Veur book did mere for 

Hlollywood, Calif 


( wood, i . me for indigestion than 
two courses in dieting. 
**My heart is now regular Paul von Boeckmann, 
° | | FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM (O., 485 Fifth Ave., fixe, Ithought Thadheat| the nerve specialist, has 


New York City; 128 W. 56th St., New York a case of abused nerves.” written a remarkable 


(The American Conan Doyle) | oa OF “Your book has helped! book which teaches you 


my nerves wonderfully 


| 1 i d e , 
CRAIG KENNEDY || Fox FILM CouP., 130 w. 46 st., New York | | [fag Brine Pisa] Row to save your nerve 


; City; 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (s , ‘The advice given in your force and care for your 

(The American Sherlock Holmes) ect Bae. %. 3. (el ' | | [book on relaxation and} nervous system. It ex- 
He is the Ceteative ae oy of our age. He has taker rer, halt diay ofthe plains how tosoothe, nour- 
science-~sclence that stands for this age — and allied itt 


) i ’ r 
all rig FROMMAN AMUSEMENT CORP., William iy ish and calm the nerves. 
he mystery and romance of detective fiction. Even to the | 


A prominent lawyer in 


~ “ r A , ~_ P ™ —— Ansonia, Con says : 
smallest detail, every bit of the plot is worked out scien I. Sherrill, president and general manager, 310 e Your book saved me} Price of book 
“all or ne » P lime building, Nev 0 ‘ity rom a nervous collapse, ts 

—- = tincally. For nearly ten years, > oe y York City. such as I had three years is only Cc 

' . America has been watching his ese. I now sleep comey 
: “eaio Ke . . and am gaining weight. ° 

Craig Kennedy marveling at GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 16 E. 42nd St., Nev Mean again do areal day's Bound handsomely in Cloth 50c. 
the strange. >y P ling > * : 
Tt es CON, Cerne York City; Culver City, Cal, eke (CoinorStamps) Address 
things that detective her 


would unfold. Such plots /PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 


such suspe vse —~with real vivid THOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City, Cal. Studio 50, 110 West 40th Street, New York City 























people moving through the 
maelstrom of life! Frenchmen 
have mastered the art of terror LASKY FEATURE PLAY CO., 485 Fifth Ave. 
stories. English writers have New York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Wollywood, 
thrilled whole nations by their al. (s). 





ae Inland Seas! 
heroes Russiar T | 
ag Rae po Ocean Travel ri: Inland Seas! 
ae. Mat oft hoon METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New ; } 
ashioned — out of York City; 3 W. 61st St., New York City (8); Magnificient D & C Lake Steamers are in Dail 
beside the infinite 1025 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal. | Service, Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit and But- 
aris the weird ¢ xeltem nt falo; four trips weekly on the Coast Line to 
Arth B. Reeve's ‘ ms = : “*America’s most beautiful island’’— Mackinac. 
EXHIBITORS-MUTUAL DISTRIBUTING CORP., On D&C Steamers you can always keep in touch 
FREE— POE 1600 Broadway, New York City. with your affairs by wireless. 

i i ion Co. 
| PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W. 45th St., New Detroit and Cleveland Navigatio 
10 V l York City; ASTRA FILM CORP,, Glendale, Cal. Philip H. MeMillan, Pres., A. A. Schantz, V.P. & Gen. Mer. 

ofumes ROLIN FILM Co., 605 California Blug., Send 3c stamp for booklet to 
rothose who send the r as Angeles, Cal, s}; PARALTA STUDIO L. G. LEWIS, Gen. Pas. Agent, 9 ThirdiAvenue. Detroit 
amenilien we will give REI K 580 Mel e e 0 gel é (3s). . 
set of Edgar Allan Poe FREE + ee ame ae, Coe. Jingle Contest 
pieces in 10 volumes. aia ae oe oe Se : If you can write a jingle Five gold ‘‘Sea Goddess”’ 
When the police of New KOTHACKER FILM MFG, CO., 1339 Diversey ;.One that sets the blood a-tingle. Brooches, jewel-set for 
York failed to solve one of the Parkway, Chieago, Til, (s), 





skie geo women, will be awarded the 
Come now married folks and single, best jinglers. The twenty- 
With the winning jinglers mingle, five next best efforts will be 


most fearful murder mysteries 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
of the time, Edgar Allan Poe SELECT PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., | And wear a brooch of gold--for that’s rewarded with brooches of 


‘ the prize. lesser value. 
ar off in Paris found the New York City (s): Hollywood, Cal. — 


wiles Jinale Contest Closes July 2 
fulcombination SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., Western and Irving Park Mail to “Jingle Editor” 
e greatest t Bivd., Chicago '; Fdendale, Cal. 4 

alike, akae eect ee _—— Detroit and Cleveland 
markably low price and thePoeFREF SELZNICK, LEWIS J,, ENTERPRISES INC., 729 AG Navigation Company 
Ut out Hus Seventh Ave., New York City. > My Detroit, Mich. 


pt mes gS ta UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. C€O., 1600 Broadway 
Harper & Brothers Est. 1817 NEW YORK New York City; Universal City, Cal.; Cuoytesville, 


hated LLL LLL TLE LLL LPT Ttri Tt | N. By 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Photo 7-19 
18 Franklin Square, New York VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E. 15th 

Send me, all charges prepaid, set of , ; eve —i ) St. an “us y 0k ts med fo 
rotamer, "Kien send tee, Moma. seb of Arter R., Reeve —in 12 nt ge Aga lca aaa cect 
Poe-—in 10 volumes If the books are not satisfactory I will return wood, Cal, (s). 
both sets within 10 davs at yo ur expense. Otherwise I will send $1.00 
within five days and $2.00 a month for 12 months , 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CANADIAN OFFER WHARTON, INC., Ithaca, N. Y, (8). 





(s). 





WORLD FILM CORP., 130 W. 46th St., New 
York City; Fort Lee, N, J. (s). 
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WHY should this 


beautiful person weep? 


Because she’s been bad— and has just found it out ? 


—"The Wildcat of Paris.” 


Or because she’s fighting a hopeless fight for love ? 
— “The Wicked Darling.” 


Or because people won’t trust her ? 


"A Silk-Lined Burglar.” 





No! It’s all because somebody unkindly pinched 
the jewels she went to so much personal incon- 
venience to steal in 


—“The Exquisite Thief. 


Some people liken Priscilla “(Dean—the photodramatic ! 
wonder of the year—to a beautiful young panther. 
Others call her a darling minx. But all of them agree 
that hers is the most electrifying, sparkling, dazzling 


personality that the screen has ever seen. LIN \\/ C D ¢ 
If you haven’t seen her in these four amazing Uni- . ‘2 


versal Special Attractions, you 4 the treat of your QG DEC] AL. 
life bef. ; k h d ask 
——_—' ATTRACTIONS 
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remarkable 
tribute from 


Cecil B.de Mille 


“IT have no doubt that the amateur creative 
mind can be trained and developed under proper 
systems and competent teachers. . . From what 
I have seen and heard of the Palmer Plan, I 
may say that I regard it as probably the most 
efficacious method now in existence for develop- 
ing the amateur creative mind; while the Manu- 
script Sales Department, it seems to me, is cer- 
tain to be of benefit not only to photoplay 
authors but to producers as well. I am natu- 
rally interested in any development that will 
make for successful scenario writers because 
there is always a demand for original and well 


conceived material.’’ , 
Clee yal. 


[Director-General Famous Players-Lasky Corp.] 


EAD it again—and again—for this is no 
R: rdinary letter of lukewarm indorsement. 

It is a significant message from the fore- 
most director in the motion picture field—one of 
the world’s highest screen authorities. It is a 
high-power statement from the man who stands 
at the very apex of achievement—the man whose 
name is a warranty of high-calibre photoplays. 

And this remarkable letter, mind you, typifies 
the attitude of the entire motion picture indus- 
try toward the Palmer Plan of Photoplay Writ- 
ing. For the Palmer Photoplay Institute is fill- 
ing a definite, vital need by serving as a Clearing 
House for the interchange of photoplay ideas— 
and by acting as the logical connecting link 
between producer and writer. 

The Palmer Plan is making photoplay authors 
out of many people who never dreamed that their 
names would loom large on the silver screen. 
One member secured a staff scenario position 
three weeks after enrollment. Another member 
succeeded in having his first story accepted and 
produced. Another, after struggling unsuccess- 
fully for years, received $500 for his initial effort 
through us. Another, a busy housewife and 
mother of four children, is earning over $200 
monthly from spare-time work. Still another 
rose in a few months from an underpaid clerical 
position to Assistant Managing Editor of one of 
the largest film companies. Hardly a day goes 
by but what we receive a letter from some grate- 
ful member with the story of his or her success. 
And that, after all, is the thing that counts— 
the thing that interests you. 


Understand—there is no magic or mystery 
about what the l’almer Plan will do for you. It 
is simply a concise, clean-cut plan that shows 
you how to put your “‘movie’’ ideas and plots 
into definite, cashable form. It is the only plan 
of photoplay training that helps you all the way 
through—from primary instruction to Advisory 
Service and then on to Marketing Service. 

Through our Personal Advisory Service Bureau, 
Frederick Palmer—one of the best-known screen 
authors in America—takes your bare ‘“‘movie’’ 
idea just as it is, and shows you how to develop 
it properly; how to blend mystery, suspense, 
sensation and surprise; how to create “‘human 
interest’ situations that tug at the heart strings 
of your audience; how to shape your ‘“‘movie’’ 
plot into a photoplay of tense moments and 
smashing climax. And remember—the criticisms 
you get are absolutely individual; you get the 
personal help, the personal coaching of a master 
of photoplay construction—the man who in §$ 
months wrote 52 scenarios for ‘‘Universal.’’ 


Gei our booklet on 
Photoplay Writing-FREE! 


If you want to know how to develop your cre- 
ative imagination to the fullest extent—if you 
want to know how to turn your “‘movie’’ ideas 
into money—if you want to know the top prices 
($100 to $1000) producers are willing to pay for 
acceptable plots—the least you can do is to send 
today for our new illustrated booklet, “The 
Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing.’”” Ex- 
plains the Palmer Plan in detail—shows the 
practical advantages of our Personal Advisory 
Service and Manuscript Sales Department—shows 
our iron-clad, money-back Guarantee. Your 
copy is waiting for you—and it’s free. Send for 

it today—mail the coupon NOW. 
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ease Her! 


Mary is going to have a birthday— 
and you’ve been giving her pins and 
perfume for years—and you are at the end 
of your string—and don’t know WHAT to give— 


Try Our Subscription 


This includes Jim as well. Or if it’s Uncle George or 
Aunt Susan—and you want to remember them with 
something that will make them think they are several 
years younger instead of a year older—fix it so they'll 
drop a year; send them that illustrated chronicle of 
youth, of sunshine, and moving pictures—send them 


Photoplay Magazine 


A subscription to PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE will 
please your friends on their birthdays—and please you, 
too, because you will know that you have given a 
gift that will be appreciated—not once but many 
times. Of course we tell the recipient who sent it. 











Pat 
7171. W. Hellman Bidg., 

Los Anyeles, Calif. 

Please send me your new book- 
let and Special Supplement of 
autographed letters from the 
leading stars, producers, etc, 


Name 


&t. and No, .... 





Palmer Plan | 


Photoplay Writi 














When you return coupon, attach a Postal 
or Express Money Order or a Check. 





, BIRTHDAY GIFT SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 














Year, $2.00; Six Months, $1.00; Three months, 50c; Canada, 
$2.50 a year; Foreign Countries, $3.00 a year. All subscrip- 


tions to our soldiers in foreign countries at U. S. rates. 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Dept. G, 350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find $ for months. 
Send to— Name 
Address 
From-— Name 


Address 
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TR -M-BRNEQHOFE ——_ 
“Well, you young ingrate, what have you to say for yourself?” 
THE MARY PICKFORD COMPANY 
Presents the first photoplay from Mary Pickford’s own studios 
In Jean Webster's celebrated play, 
“PADDY LONG LEGS” 
Directed by MARSHALL NEILAN 
Photographed by CHARLES ROSHER 
A First Distributed by The First National Exhibitors Circuit, Inc. 
National A nation-wide association of Exhibitors devoted to the 
Attraction encouragement of bigger and better Motion Pictures 
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“Hello, Huck” 


ence 


ECALL that golden day when you first 
read * Huck Finn’’? How your mother 
said, ‘‘For goodness’ sake, stop laugh- 

ing aloud over that book. You sound sosilly. 
But you couldn’t stop laughing. 

l’oday when you read ** Huckleberry Finn’’ 
you will not laugh so much. You will 
chuckle often, but you will also want to weep. 
I'he deep humanity of it— the pathos, that 
you never saw as a will appeal to you 
now. You were too busy laughing to notice 
the limpid purity of the master’s style. 


MARK TWAIN 


When Mark Twain first wrote ‘‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn’’ this land was swept with a gale 
of laughter. When he wrote ‘‘ lhe Innocents 
Abroad’’ even Europe laughed at it itself. 

But one day there appeared a new book from his pen, so 
spiritual, so true, so lofty, that those who did know him 
well were amazed “Joan of Arc’ was the work of a poet 

a historian—a seer. Mark Twain was all of these. His 
was not the light laughter of amoment's fun, but the whim 
humor that made the tragedy of more bearable 


A Big Human Soul 


Perhaps you think you have read 
Twain. Are you sure? Have 
stories? Have you read al! the 

all the humorous ones and the historical ones? 

Think of it 25 volumes filled with the laughter and 
the tears and the fighting that made Mark Twain so wonder- 
ful! He was a bountiful giver of joy He was 

yet much more, for, while he 
laughed with the world, his 
spirit struggled with the sadr 
human life, and sought to find 
key. Beneath the laughter is a 
human soul, a big philospher 


Low Price Sale 
Must Stop 


Mark Twain war 
in America to 
books. So one of 
he asked 
at so 
might 
this set 


boy, 


sica life 


Mark 


short 


a good dea! of 
you read al! the 
brilliant fighting essays ? 


and humor. 


onely 
ess of 
the 


big 


ted 
own a set of 

the last thir 
was that we make 

low a price that every 
own it. have 

And up to now we 
been able to sell it at this 
price. Rising costs make it 
impossible to continue the sale of 
Mark Twain at a low price. New 
editions will cost very much more 
than this Author’s National 
Edition. But now the price must 
goup. You must act at once. You 
must sign and mail the coupon 
now If want a set at a 
popular price, do not delay This 
edition will soon be withdrawn, 
and then you wil! pay considerably 
more for your Mark Twain. 

The last of the edition is in 
sight. There will never again be 
aset of Mark Twain at the present 
price. Send the coupon only —no money 


Harper & Brothers 


Established 1817 
Franklin ae NEW YORK 


Cutout. Coupon 
NE Tea 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
18 Franklin Square, New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twair 
twenty five’ volume s, illustrated, bound in handsome green cloth 
stamped in gold, end trimmed edges f not satisfactory, I will 
return them at your expense. Otherwise | will send you $2.00 withir 
five days, and $2.00 a month for 15 months For cash, t 8 per 
cent from remittance. Send for special Canadian offer 


every one 
his 
gs 
a set 
one 
made 
have 


So we 


low 


you 





Photo 7-19 


Ss works, 


UPATION 
For our beautiful red half-leather edition, change above terms to 
$1.50 within 5 days and $4.00 a month for 12 mon ths. 


on 


SING SECTION 


AR IEEE 





CLASSIFIED 


| Be 





| Rate 
20cents 

per 

word 


All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 


This Section Pays. 
81’- of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the past year have re- 
peated their copy. 


Rate 
20cents 
per 
word 
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FORMS FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUE CLOSE JULY FIRST 











AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


HONEY 





$40 To $100 
Sign Letters 
Liberal 
131-K 


A WEEK. FREE SAMPLES, GOLD 
anyone can put on windows. Big demand, 
offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
N. Clark, Chicago. 
TRAVELING, EXPERI 
list of openings and full 
spare time to earn the big 
$10,000 a year. Employment serv- 
Nat'l, Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n., 
] 


SALESMEN cITY 
ence unnecessary. Send 
particulars. Prepare in 


$2 500 to 


OR 
for 


salaries 
ice rendered 
Dept. 138 


member rs, 
Chicag 


1 WANT 100 
my agents and take 
capes and waterproof aprons. 
for orders taken during his spare time in 
Cooper made $314 last month. Wonderful 
landy coat for $4.98. Four average 
yi $2,500 a year profit. No 
> you a sample coat and 

Hurry. Write 
Mfg. Co... Dept. R-33 


MEN 
orders 


AND 
for 


WOMEN TO 
Comer 
I paid Eli 


ACT 
raincoats, rain- 
Bridge $88. 
one week, 
values. A 
orders a day gives 
delivering or collecting. 
complete outfit for get 
for my liberal ffer. 
mer Dayton, Ohio, 
AGENTS EARN $30 AND 
are time selling ‘‘Maketla 
B ~ kets."” 100,000 
reject n every he 
$4.00; write for full 
value on the market. 


Bidg.. Philadelphia, 


UP VER 
Guaranteed W 
sold U. S. Government 
amd elub a_ prospect; 

information; greatest 
Maketla Co., 611, R-40 
Penn, 


WEEK IN 


me I 
blanket 
Drexel 





HELP WANTED 


WOMEN TO SEW GOODS 
your door; plain sewing; steady 
Send stamped envelope for prices 
lDbept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa 





SENT 
work 
paid. 


PREPAID TO 
no canvassing 
Universal Co., 





CAPABLE LADIES TO 
sell dealers. $25.00 to 
ad fare paid. Write at 

Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. 


WANTED—5 BRIGHT 

travel demonstrate and 

$50.00 per week. Ra‘ lr: 
nee. Goodrich Drug Co. 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 

Prepare for Railway Mail Post 
rier Customs-Internal Revenue, 
gration and other branches 
Government JXaminer. 
full information about 
Back Guaranite C 
SERVICE 


RAILWAY 
month to. start 
mited advar 


ARE DESIRABLE. 
Office Rural Car- 
Departmental, Immi- 
through our expert, former 
Vrite for free booklet giving 
these positions and our Money 
ntract. PATTE os CIVIL 
SCHOOL box 4024, Rochest ie. we 
TRAFFIC 
and 


cement. 


INSPECTORS; $110.00 A 
expenses; Travel if desired: Un 
No age limit. Three months’ 
study. Situation arranged. Prepare for  per- 
position. Write for booklet CM26 Standard 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y 


TO $36 WEEKLY IN YOUR 

doing special advertising work among 
our city, No experience necessary. 

full particulars, American Products 
an Bla nnati, Ohio, 


The 
thent 


1" ) 
Pell ESS 


£18 SPARE TIME 
families ol 
today for 

963 Amer- 


WANTED 
wer, Hundreds 
$1,000-$1,100 
ficient. List _p 
Dept. F204, Re 


IMMEDIATELY. MEN 
Government Jobs, 
first year, Common 
sitions free. Write 
hester, N, . 


CROCHETERS WANTED, POSITIVELY NO CAN- 


Vassing Stamped, addressed envelope for particulars. 
Mrs. Meixel, 517 Lycoming St., Williamsport, Pa. 


WOMEN, 18 OR 
ibtainable. 
education suf 
Franklin Institute, 


now 








NEW CROP 
choice quality. 
M. V. Facey, 


CLOVER HONEY FOR SALE. 
Sample 10 cents. Price list 
Preston, Minn, 


VERY 
Free. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


SCENARIOS, 
page. Spelling 
Marjorie Jones, 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
corrected, Seven years’ experience. 
322 Monadnock Block, Chicago, 


FOR 
Manu- 
Fovte, 


TYPEWRITING 
any line of work, 
scripts a specialty. 
1008 17th St. Rock” 


AT REASONABLE RATES 
All work strictly private. 
Send for prices. M. E 
Is land, Ill. 


MOTION P PICTURE BUSINESS 











$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. 
starts you. No experience needed. 
used and endorsed by government 
free. Atlas Moving Picture Conrpany, 
Bldg., Chicago. 


SMALL CAPITAL 
Our machines are 
institutions. Catalog 
438 Morton 





OLD COINS WANTED 


TO $100.00 
Premiums 





WE PAY UP 
of Gold Dollars. 
as 1916, 


each for 
paid on some 
Thousands of coins wanted, Many are in 
eireulation. Watch your change and get posied. Send 
4c. Get our large Tlustrated Coin Circular. | Send 
now. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 


PATENTS 


certain dates 


coins as late 








PATENTS. WRITE FOR 
guide book ‘‘How to Obtain a 
or sketch for opinion of 
Refers Prompt 
Vietor J. Evans & Co., 


FREE ILLUS STRATED 
Patent.”’ Send Model 
patentable nature free, Highest 
Attention. Reasonable Terms. 


763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


nees, 


INVENTORS 
tion for = ee 
Years’ Experien 
Talbert & Wralbert, 
Washington, D,. C 


SEND SKETCH 
egarding patent 
Hand-book on 
Patent Lawyers, 


OF YOUR 
protection, 
Patents sent 
4724 Talbert 


INVEN- 
Twenty 
Free. 
Blig., 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


FILMS DEVELOPED 10¢ 
prints 3c and 4e each 
price list on request, Kodak 
Merchants Station, St. Louis. 
TRIAL 
developed 5e 
St. James 





A ROLL. GUARANTEED 
returned next day. Complete 
Film Finishing Co., 112 


OFFER. YOUR NEXT KODAK 
*rnts 2e each. Moser & Son, 
Ave.., Cincinnati, O. 


SHEET MUSIC 


SPECTAL 
tilm 
1910 








N BIG 


; SONG HITS. $1.00, 
West 


63rd St., Chicago. 


THE MUsICc 





MISCELLANEOUS 





TELL THE READERS OF 
you have of interest to them. 
at a very small cost through 
classified . 


PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
You can reach them 
advertisement in the 
advertisers using this 
repeated. The section 


an 
the 
have 


section. 81% of 
section during the past year 
is read and brings results. 











If you are earning less than 


$50 PER WEEK 


and like to draw — you should study 


Commercial Art 


Leading Art Managers — the men who know — 

recommend us and employ our students. We 

will guarantee to make you successful—Learn at 

home in your spare time—or in our resident school— Day or evening 
Write for FREE illustrated catalogue. 


COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 724, 116 So. = = Ave., =. lil. 








diamonds, 
gems, old gold, silver, 


US § ANY new or broken jewelry, 

set or unset, 
SEND talse teeth, magneto 
preci us metal ores, or nugyets, bonds, 


platinum, mercury, 
points, 
oins, Stamps or anyt r of value. We send ci ash ( no checks 
by return mail and hold your goods subject to approval 
of our price na Bradstreet, references. 
OHIO SMELTING & REFINING COMPANY 
204 Lennox Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 














“Do YOU LIKE TO DRAW? | 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 


We willnot give youany grand prize if you 
answer this ad. Nor will we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 

so you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 











SAFETY. HAIR CUTTER 


your hafr you can cut your 
th this marvelous | invention. 


» SUN »» If you can COMB 
wo hair wi 


— > ee 
EZ ; 
4 J the j 
| the time, before your 
a chil ldren’s e hair at hone in a jiffy. as 
ordinary razor tu shave the face or finish temp 
Sharpened like any razor. Laste a lifetime. ite cost first 
time used, PRICE ONLY 35¢, postpaid. Sc each. 
4QHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 1507 3224 N. Halsted St.,Chicago 





Paar Learn Piano 
How To| —F This Interesting Free Book 


4 shows how you can become a skilled 
ls Learns player of piano or organ at quarter usual 
42 cost. It shows why one le sason with an 
if expert is worth a dozen other lessons. 
tt aceniry Dr. oo n’s famous Written Method 
includes all of the many important mod- 
ern improvements in teaching music. 
ates right to your home the great advantages of conservatory 
study, For the beginner or experienced players. Endorsed by great 
artists. Successful graduates everywhere. Scientific, yet easy to 
understand. Fully illustrated. All music free. Diploma granted. 
TE TODAY FOR FREE Book 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio PG, Social Union Bldg,. Boston, Mass. 
I teach you per- 


[eat LES 
{0 ais 
Sa Sit by mail, in a short 


time. Oldest and largest School. 
GN; field, work interesting. You can \ 
Ie $18 TO $45 A WEEK 
Fritzner, Minn., “96789 draw after first les- 
fa -ABarned’ si wford, B. C 
fiterature tee; all F 
DETROIT r SCHOOL, oF LETTERING 


667 D.S 
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Bp) 
t Gaining for Authorship r 


How towrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 





Turn your ideas into dollars. 
i Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
isl ing, Versification, Journalism 
isl Play Writing, Photopl Ly 
t a Writing, etc., taught person- 
1 Dr.Esenwein any by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
igi for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 

1 staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
itl Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 


ef One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
' articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
ri] calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
tl completing her first course. 

and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from 


Another, a busy wife 


photoplay writing alone. 
T 
There is no other institution or age 


or old. The 1 
> bun dred members 


ency doing so much 
for writers, youn universities recognize 
of the English 
studying in our 
litors recognize it, for 


this, for over one 

faculties of higher institutions are 

Literary sapenen. The e 
they are constantly recomme nen our courses. 

publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 

Write or’s ) 5 le for its full reports of 


B lea sie dunt ebtelgn we ole @ 
ma > 


sehen illustrated™catalogue free 
Please address 


t 


co 


he Home Correspondence School 
~—e % Spgpee. Mass. 


esras ORPORATED 1904 


“Don’ t “Shout” 


*“*Lhear you. I can _ 
now as well as any 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | 
would not know I had them in, 
= myself , only that | hear all right. 

BX The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY Co., pot. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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Ship’d on 
Approval 
Freight 

Prepaid 




















Don’t buy anordinary bicycle, Get 
the Black Beauty—fSactory direct; ] 
wholesale price. Magnificent wheel ff 
Strongest, raciest in all cycledom. 
Flue-year guarantee, 

18 Exclusive Features 
See the wheel before paying a cent. 4 
Get our Catalog; select your 7m 
model. 20 Styles. We shipat our } 
own risk. Keep orretura. No 
waiting to saveup money. Months 
to pay—small amount on accept- 

nce, then * a wee &. 


t our factory prices 
Sundries ¢ first. 


Lowest in the 
country. Tires, lamps, herns, etc. 
Everything for cyclists. Free Sundries Catalog. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 
Dept. 47 Philadelphia 


BeautifulNew 


C atalo G in colors 





Violin, Hawaiian Guitar - <—— 
Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo 


wi onderful new system « rf teac hing note music by mail. To first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 poten Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo. Very small 
harge for lessons only expense. Bs guarantee success or no 
harge. Complete outfit given. Vrite at once—no obligation. 
Siingerland School of Music, Dept. 4 424, Chicago, lll. 
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“Here’s an Extra $50, Grace 


—I’m 


making real money now!” 


































“Yes, I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay day came. 
I’ve been promoted with an increase of $50 a month. 


And the first extra money is yours. 
for urging me to study at home. 


Just a little reward 
The boss says my 


spare time training has made me a valuable man to the 
firm and there’s more money coming soon. We’restarting 
up easy street, Grace, thanks to you and the I. C. 8.!” 


Today more than ever before, money is what counts. The cost 


of living is mounting month by month. 


You can’t get along on 


what you have been making. Somehow, you’ve simply got to 


increase your earnings. 


Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands of other men have 
proved there is an unfailing way to do it. 
bigger work, learn to do some one thing well and employers will 
be glad to pay you real mcney for your special knowledge. 


You can get the training that will prepare you for the position 
you want in the work you like best, 


Train yourself for 


whatever it may be. 


You can get it without sacrificing a day or a dollar from your 


present occupation. 
through the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. 


It is the business of the I. C. S. to 
prepare men in just your circum- 
stances for better positions at better 
pay. They have been doing it for 
28 years. They have helped two 
million other men and women. 
They are training over 100,000 now. 
Every day many students write to 
tell of advancements and increased 
salaries already won. 


You have the same chance they 
had. What are you going to do 
with it? Can you afford to let a 
single priceless hour pass without 
at least finding out what the I. C.S. 
can do for you? Here is all we 


ask—without cost, without obliga- 
ting yourself in any way, simply 
mark and mail this coupon. 





You can get it at home, 


ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electrio Lighting and Kys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 


| Telephone Work 


MEOCHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Bulider 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
OHEMIST 





Name 





in spare time, 


— ome ene ae cee TEAR OUT HER Fee eee eee oe coe 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6501, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how Tecan qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


SALESMANSHIP 

\J ADVERTISING 

Window Trimmer 

Show Card Writer 

Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 

ILLUSTRATING 

Cartooning 

C) BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 

() Railway Accountant 

Commercial Law 

4 eooD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjecte 

Mathematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 


[J AGRIOULTURE Freneh 
_] Ponitry Raising Itallan 
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Occupation 





Street 
and No 





City. 
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money. mu can earn $25 to $100 a week and more 
Learn he me in spare time 
rection of Will i. Ch nadie 


zine, advertising artist of 30 ye 


under personal di 
far mous hewspaper, maga 
irs’ successful experience. 


TT Be An ARTIST 


W sab t Sehool 
sahington School % Delightful, fascinating profes 
sen 9 @arece, 5. % sion Wonderful new, home-study 
27 treet, '* “% method makes drawing easy! 
Washington, D.C. Send coupon or postal today 
Send me particulars for amazing offer 
of FREE ARTIST'S % Artist's Outtit given 


OUTFIT Offer and © 
to new students, 
% FREE! Ww rite for hand 


free book, “How to Be 
come an Artist 

% some book,“How to Become 
* an Artist."’ 


¢ write, or send coupon at 
% once. Address 


. 
s 
. 


% Washington School 
of Art, Ine. 

1127 H St., N.W. 

*% Washington, D. C. 


+ 
7 
. 
. 
. 
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o Success 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly lect thoughts, facts, & 
figuree, names, faces. “nables you 
p self-control, 
overcome bashfulness, think on your 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping rea »s of thousands 


or fr book] t "He 
Write e Today Reme snber’” an d 
Pr nee t be ~~» 





to ate 


Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 


° 
emory Test, also how to obtair » my 
‘How To Speak In Public. 





KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 
| SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 


$1 00 What every young husband and 

e Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain Cloth binding —- 320 pages — many illustrations 


wrapper Table of contents and commendations on request 


American Pub. Co., 730 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
It takes only a short time 
to qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 








branches: 


Motion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture 


Practical instructi ams maton o Day « or evening 
lasses ; easy term Call or write for comple ca 
N. Y¥. INSTITUTE of ‘PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 37 


quipment 





25 YEARS THE STANDARD TRAININ 
SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


four: SCHOOLS Wt N ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE 
THE SCHOOLS STUDENTS STOCK 2x0 
THEATRE A AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE APPEARANCES 


Write for catalog mentioning study desired to 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 W. S7th St. New York City 





DRAWING 


Mvastontese. Cartoonists, Commercial Artists make big | 


complete | 


Don't doles - 





141 W. 36th St., N. Y. City | 
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Hints On 
Photoplay Writing 


By i al l. Peacocke 


Reduced 


dO 


Cents 


Send 
for it 
1 oday 


All that Can Be Taught on 


PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING 


Captain Leslie T. Peacocke’s remarkably pop- 
ular book on the craftsmanship of scenario 
writing. It is a complete and authoritative 


treatise on this new and lucrative art. This book 
teaches everything that can be taught on the subject. 


Written by a master craftsman of many years’ 
experience in studios. It contains chapters on con- 
struction, form, titles, captions, detailing of action; 
also a model scenario from a library of scripts which 


have seen successful production. 


This book will be of especial value to all who 
contemplate scenario writing, and who do not know 
scenario form. In other words, it will be invaluable 
to the man or woman who has a good story, but who 
doesn’t know how to put it together. 


Send for it today. Price, 35 cents postpaid 


Photoplay Publishing Company 
Dept. 10G 350 North Clark Street CHICAGO 
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deep in the pores of the skin. 
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other useful beauty helps. 
MARINELLO CO., 


La Crosse, Wis. 












































; BORIC OL’. 


—outdoor 


2 
sports can be ruinous to Xe 

your complexion. Repair the damage with 
Motor Cream—one of the ‘ 
motoring or any other prolonged outdoor stay, 
your skin usually burns and feels stiff with the dirt 
which has been ground into its tiny pores. You are tempted to 
dash cold water over your face the moment you enter the house. 
Nothing could be worse. Water merely irritates and causes 
more burning than before. It cannot remove the grime buried 


How to Sample Marinello Creams 


Mail us two 3-cent stamps and we will send you a generous 
sample of the cream your skin needs, together with a sample 
of Foundation Cream and a beautifully illustrated booklet 
which tells what to do for a red nose, stippled skin, 
pimples, blackheads; how to use rouge: how to 
cleanse the skin; what to do for dandruff, for a 
dry or itchy scalp, falling hair—and many 


MALLERS BLDG., CHICAGO 


366-5th Ave., New York 
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How you can feel and look as fresh as a daisy! 


Use the right method to immediately give your face a thorough 
cleansing with Lettuce Crean. which coaxes the hidden dirt out 
of your pores. Then use a liberal application of Motor Cream. 

Its effect is instantaneous. Any extreme redness, whether from 
sunburn orchappingis prevented. The unpleasant burning sensa- 
tion vanishes. Your face feels soothed and refreshed, and looks it! 

Many women apply Motor Cream, then Marinello Powder, 
{] before starting out to motor, or to take part in any outdoor 
sports. Men find it excellent for use after shaving, and also 
after motoring, boating, swimming, golfing. 


Why there are seven Marinello Creams 


Skins vary. Some are inclined to be too dry; others are too oily, others 
sallow, etc. Few complexions are as beautiful as they can be. For this 
reason the Marinello skin specialists perfected a different cream for every 
different skin condition. Now your skin can have the specialized care it 
needs. Study the Chart of Marinello Seven Creams. It will help you to 
select the proper cream for your skin—the cream that will give you the radi- 
ant, healthy skin you long for. If you wish to ask any particular questions 
about your skin, address our Expert Department. 


Dept. P-3 


Marinello Seven Creams 


Lettuce Cream for cleansing 
the skin. It cleans more thor- 
oughly than soap and water and 
without irritation ; 60c. 


Tissue Cream for a rough, dry 
skin. It builds up the skin and 
gives it the extra nourishment 
which it needs ; 60c and $1.20, 


Astringent Cream for an oily 
skin. It restrains the too abun- 
dant secretion of oil; 60c and §1.20. 


Whitening Cream for a sailow 
skin. Gives yourskin that ‘‘pink 
and white’’ rose-leaf quality; 
60c and §1.20. 


Acne Cream for blemishes and 
blackheads. This disayreeable 
condition may be overcome in a 
short while if you are faithful to 
the use of this cream; 60c and 


$1.20. 


Motor Cream for skin protec- 
tion. Neither wind nor weather 
can harm your skin if you fortify 
it with Motor Cream first; 60c 
and §1. 20. 


Foundation Cream |efore using 
powder, It makes the powder 
go on so much more smoothly 

€ and stay longer; 75c. 
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Try this famous treat- 
ment tonight 


Wring a soft cloth from very hot water, 
lather it well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
then hold it to your face. When the heat 
has expanded the pores, rub in very genily 
a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat this 
hot water and lather application several 
times, stopping at once if your nose feels sensi- 
tive. Then finish by rubbing the nose for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. Always 
dry your skin carefully. 








Conspicuous 
Nose pores -— 


How to reduce them 





Complexions otherwise flaw- 
less are often ruined by con- 
spicuous nose pores 


bury’s Facial Soap. But do not 
expect to change immediately a 
condition resulting from long- 
continued exposure and neglect. 
Make this special treatment a 
daily habit. Before long you will 
see how it gradually reduces the 
enlarged pores until they are in- 


‘The pores of the face are not 
as fine as on other parts of the 
body. On the nose especially, there 
are more fat glands than else- 
where and there is more activity 


of the pores. ‘These pores, if not 
properly stimulated and kept free 
from dirt, clog up and become 
enlarged. 


To reduce enlarged nose pores: 
‘Try the special treatment given 
above and supplement it with 
the steady, general use of Wood- 


conspicuous. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and begin tonight the 
treatment your skin needs. You 
will find Woodbury’s on sale at 
any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or 
Canada. A 25 cent cake will 
last a month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap with booklet of famous 
treatments and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold 


Cream for 15¢. If your skin is marred 
For 6c we will send you a trial size cake by blackheads 


(enough for a week or ten days of any Wood- 

bury faciz t i . 

ury fac ial treatmen ') together with the booklet It is because the pores have be- 

of treatments, ‘‘A Skin You Love to Touch. ‘ : $ 

Or for 15c we will send you the treatment book- come clogged with oil, dry cuticle 

let and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, and the dirt and dust of the air. 
A special treatment for this skin 
trouble is given in the booklet 


Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 507 Spring 

wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 507 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
— 
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HE was just a kid, at Griffith’s.. Graduating, she went to Triangle, where, 
at sixteen, she scored in ‘‘Until They Get Me.’’ Now Pauline Starke is a 


93 


star in ‘‘Humanity,’’ and in Maurice Tourneur’s ‘‘Marcene.’’ 





HE new Mrs. William Desmond—née Mary Mclvor. A lovely peach in 
Bill Parson’s comic garden; sometime ago a Triangler—and now we hear 
that the blonde Mrs. Bill is to appear, with her husband, for Hampton. 
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PART of every-fan’s creed: ‘I shall not miss a Talmadge picture!’’ 
Norma, twenty-two; or Constance, nineteen. Babyhoud in Brooklyn; 
school-days at Erasmus Hall; first filming for Vitagraph—their careers coincide. 





Alfred Chenev Johnston 


E don’t need a statistician to explain that Peggy Hyland is an English 
girl. She made her American film debut with Famous Players, later 
starring for Vitagraph. Peggy is working now in ‘‘Cowardice Court’’—(Foz). 











IEUTENANT AND MRS. H. PALMERSON WILLIAMS. Marguerite 
Clark’s marriage hasn’t interfered with her picture-work, except that she 
will wear her wedding-ring in every part. Her latest, ‘‘Come Out of the Kitchen.’’ 





Witze! 


ACK HOLT isn’t always this agreeable; he doesn’t have a chance to be. 
Obliged, of late, to ‘‘register’’ aloof and patronizing, with la Stewart in 
**A Midnight Romance,’’ and in “The Woman Thou Gavest Me.’’ 
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Campbell 


ILTON SILLS—one .of our most responsible leading men. He bears 
rather gravely the screen. burdens of such stars as Viola Dana and 
Gerry Farrar, upon those broad shoulders. Supporting Polly Frederick, now. 





ILLIAN GISH as “‘ Marie,’’ the flower of war-time France, in ‘‘ Hearts of 
the World’’—a camera-study which won first prize in the annual exht- 
bition of photography in the Royal Salon in London. Posed by Hendrik Sardov. 
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The League of Sunshine 


HE Smiths, in the next apartment, are strangers. You have no partic- 
ular thought as to how late you ought to play the piano. You take as 
much of the common basement space as you can get away with. But to 

know the Smiths is to regret nervous little Mrs. Smith’s sleepless nights, which 
retire ‘your piano not long after dinner. And, feeling a shy comradeship with 
the pale, sweet-faced little Smith boy, you pile your stuff high in one corner of 
the basement, and perhaps you help him build a big fort in the rest of the space, 
from which, on stormy days, he can shoot Indians or defy the world. 

Before any two peoples can realize the brotherhood idea of The League of 
Nations, all peoples must get acquainted. 

Getting acquainted—a commonplace, gossipy, every-day thing, yet it is at once 
the mightiest task and the gravest problem of The Twentieth Century. There is 
only one force that will tie country to country, continent to continent, in the 
bonds of understanding: The Motion Picture. 

You can’t interest a warm human being in cold things like editorial argu’ 
ments, lectures, or the gales of the spellbinder, where this matter is concerned. 
You've got to show him other human beings of like mind. We are interested 
in the commonest business of every-day living. “Ave!” “Hail!” and 
“Hoch!” have been drowned in the universal cry, “When do we eat?” 

The ideal condition would be everybody going on a personal visit to everybody 
else, but since such a transit is as impractical as Bolshevism, we must seek a sub- 
stitute, a Universal Visitor. The Motion Picture is the only Universal Visitor. 
We must back up The League of Nations with a League of Sunshine. 
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Vitagraph’s memorable comedy stock company, at its best in 1913-14, included Hughey 
Mack, Lillian Walker, Albert Roccardi, Flora Finch, Etienne Girardot and Wally Van. 


Yesterdays of ¥ itagragh 


Intimate recollections of the memorable Brooklyn 
stock company which reared a host of stars—a great 
new chapter in the pioneer history of the movies. 


By J. Stuart BLackTON 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Commodore Blackton, though still an 
( executive of the Vitagraph company, has been making en- 
tirely independent productions for so many months that he can 
look back in true perspective upon the historic organization of 
which he was inspirer and guiding spirit. In the time of which he 
writes Commodore Blackton was the foremost creator and expo- 
nent of intelligent stories and constantly improving screen-craft. 
He shares with the mighty David Wark the honor of first bring- 
ing intelligent people to the movie houses in large numbers. The 
Vitagraph theatre, perched on the very heart of Broadway, was 
the parent super-theatre of the films, 


HERE are so many “yesterdays” 
in Vitagraph’s history, as I look 
back upon those crowded and 

whirling years of mechanical, actor- 
ial and creative achievement, that 
I scarcely know where to begin this 
account. The pioneer days of the 
films occupied less than two presi- 
dential administrations as the calendar runs, 
yet has there ever been an art, or a science, 
which went as far in half a century? 
I do not feel that it is yet time to write, or even begin, any- 
thing like a “history of the picture business.” Much as we 
28 


have done, we shall do a great deal more. 
gone far, we are still on the 
nity. 

Yet, though our historical days are not truly upon us, we are 
in an hour when we can look back with some assurance, take 
stock of progress to date—and smile, maybe, at our first 
stumblings ! 

Biograph has been called “the cradle of the movies.” If 
that is so, Vitagraph was certainly the movie nursery and 
kindergarten. Its list of debutantes and juveniles, its array 
of directors, writers and technical men are to-day—on the 
one hand, stars; on the other, leaders in film construction or 
creation. A few of Vitagraph’s pioneers are dead, and perhaps 
an equal number have retired, but a much greater number are 
in this hour kings and queens of the grea’ international art 
in which America leads the world. 


Though we have 
threshold of opportu- 


In its first period, Vitagraph—whose property in Brooklyn 
now covers many acres, occupied by numerous costly studios, 
laboratories, offices and administration buildings—consisted of 
a suburban lot in the center of which was erected an open 
platform of boards. 

When this was supplemented by the first studio, a two-story 
concrete block building with a glass roof, we felt that we had 












Norma Tal- 
madge in her 
first part: the 
girl in the tum- 
bril in “A Tale 
of Two Cities,” 
produced in 1909, 
MauriceCostello 
is playing Sid- 
ney Carton. 






















Here is a 
rare survival 
—the only existing photo- 
graph of the first auto- 
mobile disaster in the 
history of motion pic- 
tures. This melodrama 
was called “ Escaped 
From Sing - Sing,” and 


. aristocracy. 
was made in 1905. y 


William Shea, and the late Mary Maurice. 


I say “labored” advisedly, because in those days it was a 
common sight to see Florence Turner helping Hector Dion 
tack the white muslin on the frames which subsequently 


became scenery. 


_Into this group came Maurice Costello, who was des- 
tined to be, for a brief while, the international screen idol. 
Does “The Big Four” sound to you like a brand-new 
x notion in pictures? Perhaps—and probably. But Vitagraph 
had the first “Big Four” the industry ever knew, in the persons 
of John Bunny, Kate Price, Flora Finch and Hughey Mack. 
Also during this period came Mabel Normand, Lillian Walker, 
and little Kenneth Casey, the first of the long line of boy picture 
He looked down 
at me from his towering height of more than six feet, and voiced a 


celebrities. I saw Kenneth, just the other day. 





“Hello!” in deep bass. 





































reached the summit of artistic 


In and around this edifice labored 
such personages as Florence Tur- 
ner, Florence Lawrence, Edith Storey, Charles Kent, the late 


Mabel Normand fluttered through a series of one-reel comedies 
and flew away, and then we were joined by Mary Fuller. Miss 
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Fuller evidenced a combination}of great talent and great drawing- 
power, and soon rivaled Florencé, Turner as our “leadingest” lady. 

When Vitagraph had grown ftom one building to several, two 
pretty girls, scarcely more than children, were to be seen on the 
lot, participating where they could, “atmosphering” a great deal, 
and in general showing promise of future prominence and real use- 
fulness. They were Norma and Constance Talmadge—Norma, very 
reticent but determined; Constance, a blithesome flapper, with very 
long thin legs and arms. 

Then came the period of Earle Williams, Harry Morey and Clara 
Kimball Young. If my memory is correct, the very juvenile Mrs. 
Young became a real managerial asset for the first time after the 
release of our historic comedy, “Goodness Gracious,” in which her 
acrobatic eyes were noticed from coast to coast. Her now ex-hus- 

band, James Young, was her director then, and was one of our very 

best producers. 
Just about this time, or possibly a little earlier, 
I was directing a picture called “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” and after completing a scene 
in which we had the then astounding total 
of two hundred Greek dancing girls, I ob- 
served a slender, graceful, dark-eyed 
young girl of extremely beautiful and 
expressive face. She appeared to 
possess extraordinary charm and 
personality. I inquired if she had 
done any previous picture work. 
She answered: “No, for I’m just 
out of High School—but I’d love 
to try!” I told her to report 
the following Monday morning 
as a regular member of the 

Vitagraph stock company at a 

weekly salary of $25. She was 

so overjoyed she could scarcely 
speak—and that’s how Anita 

Stewart came into films. Her 

brother-in-law, Ralph Ince, was 

one of Vitagraph’s leading di- 

rectors then, and many of the 














Florence Lawrence 
and the late William 
Shea, in the “The 


Shaugraun.” 
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returned from Florida as Mrs. 
Drew. The Florida enchant- 
ment had worked its spell. 

Let me go on, for a mo- 
ment, about Mr. Drew: He 
made his picture debut under 
my direction. It was in a 
very serious drama, entitled 
“The Still Voice,” and in it 
he elected to play a white- 
haired old man full of con- 
science and troubles. I do 
not think that many people 
in the great film audience re- 
member that the first Mrs. 
Drew was a writer of distinc- 
tion. Under the name of 
“George Cameron” she wrote 
some of the finest of our early 
plays. 

Virginia Pearson had ap- 
peared in some of my come- 
dies, and after going back to 
the legitimate stage again for- 
sook the boards and returned 
to “the family” in Brooklyn. 

During the year of her re- 
turn Antonio Moreno made 
his first appearance, playing 
opposite Edith Storey in “The 
Island of Regeneration.” 
Edith had not long since grad- 
uated from page parts in 
tights, but she made me 
very proud of her accomplish- 
ment as Glory Quayle, in Hall 
Caine’s “The Christian.” 

Other names crowd my 
memory, and a long list of 
those whom it has been my 
pleasure to pilot through va- 
rious roles include Rogers 
Lytton, Anders Randolph, 
William Humphreys, Tefft 
Johnson, James Young—he 
was an actor as well as a di- 





























Even when the movies were in their infantiest infancy they 

were able to improve a sedate old city like Venice. Observe 

the flivver gondola in a wooden Grand Canal. W. V. Ranous 
is playing Othello, and Julia Swayne Gordon, Desdemona. 


films in which she appeared were made under his direction. 
I believe the first picture in which she played a part was 
called “The Wood Violet.” 

Shortly after this, E. K. Lincoln served his screen ap- 
prenticeship with us. 

Ralph Ince, whom I have just mentioned, had previously 
entered direction from the comedy class, and pretty soon 
my family was increased by the addition of Dorothy Kelly, 
little Bobby Connelly, and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew. 

Mr. Drew’s recent death makes him an especially inter- 
esting figure—and especially interesting indeed to us of 
the old Vitagraph fold, for here he found the romance that 
lasted through the rest of his life. We sent Mr. Drew 
to St. Augustine, to film Archibald Clavering Gunter’s com- 
edy romance, “A Florida Enchantment.” Little did we 
know how aptly that play was named! In Mr. Drew’s com- ' os : — 

. : er “Making her cry” was a nefarious practice indulged early and often 
— 7 Jane Morrow—the nom-du-theatre of Miss Lu- of ‘pews Huff — slightly assisted [ the peste a violiniet at the 
cille McVey. Miss McVey-—or Morrow, if you please— . 


































































rector, with me—James Morrison, Leo Delaney, Wally Van, 
S. Rankin Drew, Ned Finley, James Lackaye and many 
others. 

Rankin Drew, a hero now bivouacked on the eternal 
camping-ground of France, would have left a bright and 
enduring name in motion pictures had he been spared to 
any maturity of accomplishment. As it was, “The Girl 
Phillipa” is a better thing than most of the celebrated ones 
have ever done. 

I must not forget the talented women contemporaneous 
with the group above, including Julia Swayne Gordon, 
Eulalie Jensen, Rose Tapley, Mary Charleson—now Mrs. 
Henry Walthall—Louise Beaudet, Naomi Childers, Rose- 
mary Theby and Zena Keefe. 

Rose Coghlan did a bit of Shakespearean drama. Cissy 
Fitzgerald danced and winked through the “Winsome Widow” 
series. Josie Sadler sidestepped in from vaudeville, and 
Anna Laughlin breezed out of musical comedy. 

It was also my pleasure and privilege to direct the first 
actor of the American stage, E. H. Sothern, who appeared 
in “An Enemy to the King,” and other modern plays. 





I wonder if you have any idea when the automobile, 
which is now as great and constant an aid to the picture 
producer as the telephone is to his brother, the stage di- 
rector—I wonder if you have any idea when-this constantly 
tired but always ready mechanical friend made its motion 
picture debut? 

It was in 1905 that we used automobiles for the first 
time as a means of escape and pursuit. The piece was 
“Escaped from Sing-Sing,” a “chase” melodrama. Paul 
Panzer played the chief convict, and Charles Kent the war- 
den. The two motors, with a third trailing them with 
camera and director, careened through Bronx Park one 
bright summer morning, chased and chasers yelling wildly, 
firing broadsides of blank cartridges at each other. As the 
striped felons and blue-uniformed guards flashed past a 
couple of park policemen standing by their horses we real- 
ized that we were in for a more or less serious interruption. 
In a moment they were on their horses and after us. They 
were quickly joined by a few bicycle cops, but at that we 
left them all behind and would have made a clean get-away 
had not a single motor-cycle joined the hue and cry. Well 
; it was a busy day in Bronx Park, and we made our 
explanations not on the turf, but at the station-house, to 
an amazed lieutenant. 


by Commodore Blackton. He is seen here wringing the heart 
left, whom you may possibly identify by one of his fingers. 
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The happy family group at the top includes Florence Lawrence 
as Juliet and Paul Panzer as Romeo. Miss Lawrence at this 
time was Juliet’s own age—sixteen years old. In the center, 


the late John Bunny, Lillian Walker and Wally Van. Below, 


Clara Kimball Young, in *‘Love’s Sunset.” 


But see what happens in 1919: banks are robbed in broad 
daylight, officers are slugged before applauding crowds, and 
men are actually shot while the audience of thoroughly 
movieated Americans just jumps about pleasantly, laughing 
at very honest yells for help, and only trying to get into 
the picture! Such is the contempt familiarity breeds. 

We had one piece de resistance in that year—1gos5. It 
represented, as we breathlessly announced it, THE ACTUAL 
DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF A FIVE-THOUSAND 
DOLLAR AUTOMOBILE!! Really, it was just a second- 
hand electric, but such artistic extravagance was unheard 
of, and became the talk of the trade. 

A few years later, for a single short scene in “The Jug- 
gernaut,” I bought a passenger locomotive and an entire 
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was tossed out to his 
job. He touched the 
floor, gave one convul- 
sive wiggle—and_ en- 
tered into rest. Fried 
snake. Next day we 
borrowed a_ genuinely 
healthy black snake 
from the Bronx Zoo, 
and the scene accom- 
panying his individual 
performance had enthu- 
siasm and alacrities that 
I had not dreamed of. 
He was a large snake, 
more than eight feet 
long, and so friendly 
that he immediately de- 
termined to make the 
personal acquaintance 
of every extra in the 
place. He was a good 
glider, but those Egyp- 
tians were handy with 
their feet, and in five 
minutes the whole 
neighborhood was full 
of flying subjects of 
Pharaoh. My own as- 
sistant was a nervous 
little Frenchman. With 
an almost ladylike hor- 
The first celluloid “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” ror of all creeping things. He didn’t come back until 
was a three-reeler of 1909. the following day. 

Some of my pleasantest recollections concern the 
very merry Christmases the original Vitagraph fam- 
ily enjoyed. Every employee got a turkey, and AI- 

bert E. Smith and I stood, white-aproned like a 














train of cars, took them out in New Jersey and 
sent them off a high trestle to complete de- 


struction. My bill for this rolling stock was 
a little over $50,000. And I’m free to say 
that that debauchery didn’t make half the 
impression of extravagance that the little old 
burning electric supplied. Thus, familiarity 
with expense also breeds contempt. 

To return to our motor thieves: when they 
were cornered in their shack (crooks always 
hide in shacks) they put up a terrific battle with 
the “posse.” This was filmed on the roof of 
the Morse building in Nassau street, lower Man- 
hattan, and our neighbors in adjoining office 
buildings made complaint that the conflict caused 
all the office boys to spend their time hanging 
out of the windows, while the stenographers 
were frightened by the shots. So, I devised a 
scheme of doing it soundlessly. I stationed a 
boy with a box of.talcum powder at the shack 
window, just out of camera range, and every 
time a trigger clicked a cloud of talcum flashed 
as the smoke. When the scene was finished 
the robber band, dead upon the floor, were 
indeed pale corpses! In fact, they more 
nearly resembled recumbent millers, for the 
“smoke” had settled. The scene had to be re- 
taken—-with as many men but much less Men- 
nen’s. 

“The Life of Moses,” which we put on in 
1908, was the first five-reel feature ever at- 
tempted. It was an ornate production for 
those days, and I have a vivid recollection of 
the large black-snake we hired for the scene 
in which Aaron casts down the rod that be- 
comes a serpent. It was winter, and friend 
reptile was as lively and as cold as a piece of 
steel cable. Our property man, fertile with 
the notions of genius, determined to provide a 
little artificial summer for our coil of actor 
by heating a piece of sheet-iron to slip under 
the floor cloth. He did the job so thoroughly 
that had the floor cloth not been part asbes- 
tos, it would probably have exploded. Moses 
and two hundred extras held the dramatic 
pose, and once more our day-laboring serpent 


brace of butchers, behind the pile of “white and 
dark,” handing them out. Then there were the 
Christmas bonuses, ranging from a $10 bill to a 
$500 check, and innumerable small personal re- 
membrances. And the giving was not all one- 
sided. Many mysterious packages tied with 
ribbon and holly found their way to the man- 
agerial desks. 
I remember that in 1909 we did a Biblical 
picture called “Jeptha’s Daughter,” in which, 
for the first time, “back lighting” was used. 


At the left, Mary Fuller having a pleasant 

time as Elektra. Below, Charles Kent, 

Leo Delaney and Florence Turner, in “A 
Tale of Two Cities.” 























I had been studying the art-work of the old masters in an en- 
deavor to approximate their effects—particularly those of Rem- 
brandt. I succeeded in reproducing Rembrandt’s lighting of the 
face and figure by bunching a large quantity of arc lamps be- 
hind and above my characters in exact contradiction of all pre- 
vious laws of photographic illumination—which, of course, 
called for light to be thrown on the scene directly from the 
front. The result was not only satisfactory, but extraordinary. 

There was a lot of celluloid Shakespeare in 1909. It was 
the year of the Bard’s screen premiere. Florence Turner and 
Edith Storey played Viola and Sebastian in “Twelfth Night,” 
Florence Lawrence and Paul Panzer gave us “Romgo and 
Juliet,” and Rose Coghlan and Maurice Costello embalmed 
“As You Like It” in the gelatines. 

Victor Hugo came next, with “Les Miserables,” in which 
W. V. Ranous played Jean Valjean. This was the first of a 


number of motion picture productions of this mighty novel— 
each representing itself as indubitably number one. 
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Mr. Farnum, we had two men playing Sidney Carton and 


Charles Darnay. Maurice Costello and Leo Delaney, in make- 
up, bore a remarkable resemblance to each other. Hence Mr. 
Costello played Carton, while Delaney enacted Darnay. 
Charles Kent gave the finest performance of Dr. Manette that 
I have ever seen. Florence Turner was Lucy, wearing a blond 
wig. 

When Mr. Farnum made his production of the Dickens story 
Florence Vidor sprang into prominence over night for her genu- 
inely sympathetic portrayal of the girl in the tumbril who asks 
Carton, as they are enroute to the guillotine, to hold her hand. 
This wonderfully human bit is one of the greatest master-strokes 
Dickens ever penned—but we had playing this fine small role 
a very young girl, every bit as sweet, as sincere and as sympa- 
thetic as Miss Vidor. The girl was Norma Talmadge, and it was 
her first part. 

In this year I induced Annette Kellerman to display her skill 
and charms in a one-reel beauty-show. 








Also, we beat that excellent actor William Farnum to “A 
But, unlike 





The debutante, or the vampire— 


HEY are always there 
In the movies. 
They amuse me. 


There is the Dressing Table of the Society 
Girl, 

The Debutante, 

Or the Vampire. 

It has crystal Essence Bottles, 

And many things of Ivory, 

And of Lace and Silk. 

There are many little French Roses, 

And some real Roses in a Vase; 

Roses that He sent. 

And His picture is in a frame. 

There are many mirrors swinging on hinges. 

And Manicure Things, all in a row. 

Nothing ever gets mussed 

Or out of its place. 

I never could keep mine looking that way. 


“THERE is the Dressing Table of the Bon 
Vivant ; 

His dressing table. 

So perfectly proper, 

With its Mannish Things, 

With its Stern-Looking Things, 


Tale of Two Cities,” by quite a number of years. 
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Dressing Tables 


By 
ANGELE 
La DRIERE 


Of Ebony and Black Leather 

Or of Silver with Monograms. 

There’s always a Picture in a Frame 

Of a Girl. 

And another picture 

Of another girl. 

And another Picture of— 

His Mother. 

And everything (except the girls) 

Looks superbly mannish. 

And one almost expects to see a suit of 
B. V. D.’s tumbling out of a drawer. 

I could love a man with this sort of Dress- 
ing Table. 


HEN there is the Dressing Table of the 
Country Girl, 

Or perhaps it’s her Mother’s, 

And they both use it. 

There is the Red Velvet Pincushion 

That Aunt Sarah painted 

After taking only one lesson. 

It has a lovely ruffle around it, 

And a bow in the corner. 

And there are always two Tall Porcelain 
Bottles, 

With nice round stoppers, 

And which hold something 

Like Bay Rum or Cologne. 

There is a mirror with a rose painted on it 

Where it is cracked. 

Also done by Aunt Sarah. 

(The Rose, not the Crack). 

There are no Manicure Things; 

Just oodles of fancy Pin Trays, 

Match-holders, 

Tiny Vases, 

China Figurines, 

Such as one wins at Roulette at the County 
Fair. 

And there are photographs of Relatives and 
Friends, 

And there is one Photograph, 

Very new and modern-looking, 

And that is the Man who came from ihe 
City 

And went back. 

I dislike this type of Dressing Table. 


ND there is the Dressing Table of the 
Working Girl, 
The kind that goes with Hall Bedrooms 





Also, I put on the first screen version of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” in three reels. 
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At one-and-a-half per week 

Payable in advance. 

This Dressing Table can be bought for five 
ninety-eight, 

Second-hand. 

It needs Varnish 

And One Caster. 

The Mirror is cracked 

Just at the place where one’s face comes. 

And its drawers won’t open 

Or shut. 

This Dressing Table 

Is used by the Girl Who Came To The City 

To win her way to Fame 

And Fortune. 

There is always a Comb and Brush 

(From Woolworth’s) 

And a half-empty bottle of milk 

And an open box of crackers. 

And there is a Photograph of a Man 

Who Forgot to Remember. 

I have a Dressing Table of this sort. 


HEY are always there 
In the movies. 
They amuse me. 








The girl who came to the city— 











EXAS GUINAN’S back yard, in the gelatine village of Hollywood, is one of the few lurking places of that primi- 
tive civilization in which chickens actually ate corn. Nowadays even country birds demand a relish, a soup, a 
fish, an entree, a salad and some perfectly grand anti-fattening dessert. However, these chickens are probably giving 
a special camera performance. Doubtless they eat their regular meals at the Alexandria, just like their Sennett sisters. 
































LIKE Rachmaninoft’s best-known 
prelude, John Barrymore’s act- 
ing symbolizes the lofty tragedy of 
human life. A beginning in faint 
sounds that are very ghosts of 
silence, a swirl to the clamor of 
noisy young confidence, a crash into 
the discord of maturity, a trembling 
into the uncertainties of age ... a 
fadeout into chorded nothings. 


ASYMBOLof all the ladies of em- 

battled England, is this Sylvia 
Breamer: suave, yet ardent; poised, 
but passionate, with the tide in her 
veins as red as it is steady. Her 
image might well be the dusk figure- 
head of any ship in the vast blue 
court of the Mistress of the Seas— 
indomitable, inflexible, invulner- 
able, indefatigable. 


MARIE PREVOST must be the 

old marble that Pygmalion 
loved and made warm ivory. Surely 
a sculptor wrought those round 
arms and perfect legs! Anyway, 
she’s a Greek girl—a vision of the 
youth of the world, when there 
weren’t any motion picture censors 
and it wasn’t considered naughty to 
be gorgeously healthy and beautifu! 
all over. 


De YOU think of a glacier on an 

infinitely-patient volcano when 
you look at Katherine McDonald? 
She ought to play nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing—but those regal 
cool wives with Babylonian eyes 
who are always saying “ Mine has 
been a marriage of convenience, 
George . . . lunderstand .. . but 
you must never try to see me 
again...” 


RICHARD BARTHELMESS is a 

symbol of Delight Evans’ juven- 
escent ideal. On her fair figurative 
knees she begged me to write an 
“impression” of him, but I told her 
cheap competition had driven me 
out of the impression business. 
Some day she'll go to chant a Grand 
Crossing rhapsody about him. 
Please omit flowers. I'll tell the 
Coroner she died of joy. 


HYLLIS HAVER, chicken-incar- 

nate, is the standard sample of 
Misses’-size America. Looking at 
Phyllis, one thinks of so many, 
many wonderfulthings! However, 
it’s a safe bet that Phyllis is think- 
ing only that she’s hungry, or of 
that dance last night at The Ship, 
or of the new hat she’s going to 
buy next week at Robinson’s, 


bols- 


By JuL1AN JOHNSON 


DOROTHY DALTON is as much 

an emblem of the Middle West 
as a sorority-pin from the U. of I. 
Looking into her pictured eyes 
I see grain elevators and moon- 
light on Lake Michigan; I hear 
French spoken with a State street 
twang; I think of a millionaire’s 
home in Lake Forest where they 
have a stack of wheats for breakfast. 


(CRIME in three shades — pink, 

pinker, pinkest; that’s Priscilla 
Dean. If you are ever robbed by 
Priscilla you must, surely, do one of 
two things; love her yourself, or get 
some one else to do it. If you don’t 
want to, you know my address. 
She’s the 1919 model of all the bad 
babies who have to be made good 
by kissing. 


THE PEOPLE who don’t govern 

themselves because they’re too 
busy governing everybody else have 
a statue that moves and talks and 
everything. Its name is Tom 
Moore. They took his eyes for 
lakes, his brogue for a language, 
his smile for sunny skies, dumped 
them over a lump of land in the 
North Atlantic Ocean, and called it 
Ireland. 


YOU'RE Russia, Alla; Russia with 

all her potentiality for art, 
power, anarchy. AsaChinese girl, 
an American mother, an Arabian 
adventuress, you are always that 
same symbol — brooding, fantastic, 
incomprehensible. In the tropics 
you suggest a background of snow 
on the steppes, yet in a Moscow 
droshky you seem a veritable Sir- 
occo. You’re Russia. 


EARL WHITE is the image of a 

creature she has never played— 
not one of these Chinee-chased 
serial queens, but a grand adven- 
turess in diplomacy; a high-sexed 
schemess who, a year ago, would 
have set all the young Vons in the 
Wilhelmstrasse fightingwildly to 
protect her when some entirely old 
Hindenburg turned her up to Pa 
Hohenzollern as a spy. 


RANK KEENAN, more than any 

other interlocutor of the verti- 
cal platform, symbolizes the Origi- 
nal Stalwart American. Why? Be- 
cause said O.S. A., never one of 
these sweet juveniles, was there 
forty ways at fifty, a rugged oak 
sheltering some great cross-roads 
of life. Good man or bad man, 
Keenan plays them all, and truly. 
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She Retires at Twenty-T wo, the Undefeated Comedy Champ 


INCE there is no precedent in the history of the world or the history of the stage upon which to base Queen 
Mary’s amazing retirement from comedy, we must credit Miss Thurman with a mind of her own, and a reasoning 
power decidedly unlike anything feminine heretofore developed. 














Washed into Drama 


When Mary Thurman found that all 
she got in comedy was wet, she 
abdicated her royal bathing- suit, 
and joined the serious peasantry. 
































































By Rospert M. Yost, Jr. 


of comedy, rolled herself out from her regal blankets, took a 
long look at the early sky and decided that it was a great day 
to abdicate her throne. 

Thereupon she dressed hurriedly—while the mood was yet with her— 
and mounting her favorite limousine, dashed down to the Sennett studio 
and threw that otherwise quiet and peaceful custard swamp into a furore 
of excitement by “quitting her job cold.” 

Then she returned home, sold her throne to a second hand dealer and 
threw her scepter out of the window. At the early age of twenty-two, 
or thereabouts, she had retired as the undefeated comedy champion. 

And she called it a good day’s work. 

Since there is no precedent in the history of the world or the history 
of the stage upon which to base this amazing act of Queen Mary, we 
must credit the young woman with a mind of her own and a reasoning 
power and power of will, decidedly unlike anything feminine that has here- 
tofore developed. 

Psychologists would undoubtedly find something very interesting and en- 
tertaining in the mental processes by which Miss Thurman divorced herself 
over night from one of the best positions in the motion picture world, from 
a position in the field of screen comedy that admitted of no competition, 
to don the sack cloth and ashes of the novice and enter the field of screen drama. 

Mary’s friends think Mary a species of nut. 

But as usual in all things feminine there is the reason that defies reason, and Mary 
had spent many a day in contemplation before taking the big step. 

There are sixteen separate and distinct reasons why Miss Thurman, the most prom- 
inent feminine figure in comedy, and let me say the loveliest as well, jumped from comedy 
into drama. 

The first-—“She wanted to.” 

The other fifteen really do not matter. 

“Tell them it was not because I was getting fat,” said the lovely Mary as she drooped 
amidst the gold cloth and ermine of what had formerly been the throne room of her palace. 
The former royal cat and the ex-royal hound, still faithful to their mistress, crouched 

at her feet and she toyed with them. 

It seems that the royal cat was a vassal in 
the Queen’s retinue in the old days when the 
Queen taught school in Utah. He still wears 
his Utah name, which is “Pete,” probably 
named after one of the latter-day saints. 

The royal dog is of importance because 
his name is “Lady,” and he is a recent acquisi- 
tion. Queen Mary had prepared a beautiful 
basket of silks of many colors to match the 
stained eucalyptus leaves in her room and 
had placed therein the tiny form of “Lady,” 
a white, woolly sort of hound. 

Just at the moment that Mary delivered 
herself of the statement that she had not abdi- 
cated because of being fat, Pete decided to be- 
come jealous of Ledy’s silk couch. 

Pete is a very big cat and Lady a very small 
dog. The cat reached out quietly and bit the 
dog thoroughly on the left ear. 

For a while it looked as if the interview 
might be over, as the ex-queen and the ex-royal 
dog and cat mingled all over the Chinese blue rug 
to decide who was the 
boss. 

After Mary had 
pulled her dog out 
of the cat’s mouth, 
we began all over 
again. 


O: a certain beautiful California morning, Mary Thurman, queen 


Mr. Yost looks down on 

mere comedy queens, but you 

can see for yourself that he 

had to look up to a great dra- 

matic actress like Sennett’s 
lost Mary. 


by Stagg 
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“Then I said to myself: ‘Mary, are you 
going to play the tanks all your life?’”’ 


“It’s a long story,” said Mary. “Let’s begin 
at the beginning—but remember, it was not 
because I was getting fat. 

“Some people have drama wished on them. 

I had mine washed on me. In that room lies 

a great chest and in that chest, wrapped in 

frankincense and myrrh and a few moth balls, 

are the relics of my former grandeur—to wit, 
two dozen assorted bathing suits. I hope never 
again to look a bathing suit in the face. 

“Possibly you never noticed it, but comedy 
never came natural to me. I had to force my 
comedy. I became a comedian for the same reason 
that Rockefeller founded the Standard Oil; I needed 
the money. 

“When I first came to California, I liked the country so 
well that I stayed here until I was just about broke. It was 
then suggested to me that I might make a living in the pictures. 
Well, I had always been an actress at heart. 

“T had always dreamed of going on the stage and the propo- 
sition appealed to me. So I started out to get a little career 
for myself. 

“My first picture was called “The Spell of the Poppy.’ It 
was a two-reeler and the director was D. W. Griffith. 

“T had a good part in Douglas Fairbank’s first picture, also 
in De Wolf Hopper’s first screen offering. 


“IT was getting 
along very well 
and it was just 
the sort of work 
I liked best when 
the chance came 
to go into the 
comedies. I 
needed the money 
so I accepted the 
offer. 

“T shall always 
be grateful for 
the years I 
spent in comedy. 
I attained success 
and I made 
money but it 
wasn’t the sort of 
work [I liked. 

“Then came the 
bathing suit era 
and I was marked 
for the sacrifice. 
After that I spent 
a great deal of 
my time in bath- 
ing suits. I was 
in the water most 
of the day. This 
kept up for a long 
time. 

“Then one day 
I said to myself 
—‘Mary, the only 
thing you're get- 
ting out of this 
work is wet. Are 
you going to play 
the tanks all your 
life?’ 

““No,.’ I said 
to myself, and I 
began to think 
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Mary Thurman 


and Mae Marsh in 
“Spotlight Sadie.” 


LEIS SRN 


of a lost art: my dramatic ambitions. 

“So at last the time came when comedy no longer appealed 
to me. In my case it was just one bathing suit after another. 
One morning I decided to take the big step. 

“IT went to the studio and quit. It was then or never. It 
was a leap in the dark and I don’t know yet just how it will 
tun out. However I weighed all my chances first. In comedy 

(Continued on page 131) 











ANCY 
could 
not 

realize 

for a moment 
what the law- 
yer was trying 
to tell her. She 
stared, be wil- 
dered, at the 
legal papers on 
his desk. 


“You say my 
husband left 
nothing?” 


“Nothing, ma- 
dam,—but 
debts.” 


“Debts! Oh, 
don’t speak of 
them!’’ She 


sank into a 
chair, and buried 
her face in her 
hands. She 
could not keep 
back the tears. 
Everything 
seemed so hope- 
less. 

Much against 
her will, Nancy 
Lee had mar- 
ried James Tre- 
vor, after sev- 
eral stormy 
scenes with her 
father. She had 
held out against 
his wrath, un- 
til he brought 
her _ mother’s 
name into it. 

“IT am at the 
end of my re- 
sources,” said 
the old gentle- 
man, who was 
distin guished 
even in his 
rages. “I can 
no longer give 
your mother the 
luxuries she 
needs. Would 
you see her 
want to satisfy 
a whim, a girlish 
caprice? Nancy, 
if you were in 
love with some- 
one else 
I shouldn’t ask 
it, but you say 
there is no one.” 
He turned away 
as though the 
matter were set- 
tled. “James 


Trevor is a good man. 





























Nancy was amazed, stunned, by what she read. 


Nancy Lee 


In which a woman marries for 
money and repents at leisure. 


By Puy tits LopcGE 


as before. Sup- 
posing that she 
would have a 
fortune after the 
will was read 
and the estate 
settled up, she 
had freely ac- 
cepted the 
money offered 
by her devoted 
slave, young 
Douglas 
Wreford. 

The lawyer’s 
words bit into 
her dulled con- 
sciousness. 
“Nothing but 
debts!” 

And now 
more debts! 
Refusing the 
lawyer’s offer of 
sympathy, she 
stumbled from 
his office. 

Returning to 
her _ luxurious 
home, a litter of 
mail met her 
eyes. Most of 
the envelopes 
contained | bills. 
“Shall I ever. be 
able. to look at 
an envelope 
again without 
wondering 
whether it holds 
an unpaid bill?” 
Nancy ex- 
claimed bit- 
terly. 

Anna, her 
maid, came in 
noiselessly, a s 
the Trevor serv- 
ants were paid 
to do. “Mr. 
Wreford tele- 
phoned while 
you were out, 
Mrs. Trevor. 
He asked if you 
would kindly 
phone as soon as 
possible.” 

Here, at least, 
was a faithful 
friend, who 
would not urge 
her to pay,— 
and from whom 
she would be 
able to obtain 
whatever she 
needed in order 
to tide her 


You will learn to love him.” over. She had scarcely removed her wraps when she 


But James Trevor was not a good man. Nancy soon found’ was vociferously hailed by Molly Wise and Johnny Finch, 


that out. He seemed absolutely without a moral standard. 


two of her late husband’s boon companions, who represented 


He was a bon vivant, a reveler. He had made a fortune, and fairly well the circle of which she had become the shining 
he was determined to spend it “in riotous living.” The friends center. 


he gathered around him, and to whom Nancy was expected 
to act as hostess, valued him and his lovely Southern bride 
for the lavishness of their table and the excellence of their 
wines. Luxury became the breath of life to Nancy, and in 


the society of her husband’s friends she gradually lost her sartorial perfection. 
Molly was busily powdering her nose, to repair the ravages 


sense of proportion. 
After Trevor died, she continued to spend just as lavishly 





of a short walk from the automobile. 


Molly was a handsome woman with a loud voice and clothes 
to match. Both she and her fiancé, “the shrimp,” were dressed 
as became members of the near-smart set. 
back coat and his polkadot tie were a haberdasher’s dream of 


Johnny’s pinch- 
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“Come on, you poor fish. Don’t al- 
ways be lagging behind.” She rushed 
forward and embraced Nancy with effu- 
sion. “Say, dearie, is it true that man 
Trevor has died without leaving you any- 
thing?” 
Nancy smiled sadly. 
was nothing to leave.” 
“Well, ain’t that the limit? Just ran 
through with it, hey? Well, of all the 
selfish brutes—”’ 
“Please, Molly. 
now.” 
“Oh, well, you should worry! 
Wreford crazy about you—” 
Nancy laughed. “A man, did you say, Molly? 
las is only a boy.” 
“See here,” objected Johnny, who felt himself affronted 
her remark. “Do you think every man’s a boy until he rai 
whiskers ?”’ 
“Shut up!” commanded Molly. “Nancy, we dropped in to 
remind you about the party to-night. We'll pick you up about 
nine o’clock.” 
“Thanks,” said Nancy. 
Johnny made an excuse to return after Molly had breezed 
out. “Say, old girl,” he whispered, “don’t overlook this guy 
Wreford. He’s your one best bet. Don’t get sore, ngw—” 
He dashed away, as the voice of his loved one called out once 
more, “Come on, you poor fish.” 
In the handsome studio apartment belonging to Anthony Weir, 
his guardian, young Douglas Wreford rang hastily for his butler. 
“Andrews, has there been any answer to my cable?” 
“No sir.” 
“You're sure you sent it to the correct address?” 
“Yes, Mr. Wreford. To Mr. Anthony Weir, Hotel Savoy, 
Paris, France.” 
“Quite correct, 
Andrews.’’ He 
turned away. 
“Pardon my ask- 
ing, Mr. Wreford, 
; but are you in any 
her want to satisfy trouble?” ? 
a whim, a girlish _ : agagadl 
caprice?” a SS Very 
wih grave trou- 
ble,An- 

drews.” 


the Select 


Nancy 
“Tt seems there Anthony Weir 
Molly Wise 
Johnny Finch 
Nancy’s father 
, , Her sister 
W e wont discuss that Anna, the maid 
With a man like Douglas 


Why, Doug- 


“Would you see 





Nancy Lee 
ARRATED by 
producicion, 
from Eugene Walter’s stage production 
of the same name. 

..Norma Talmadge 


eerereees®® 


Douglas Wreford ....George Le Guere 


“Could I be of any assistance, sir?” 
“None, thank you.” 
You're giving a party to- 


SS _ Sorry, sir. 
night, sir. 

“So Iam. Lay out my dress clothes, 
Andrews.” 

Left alone, Douglas Wreford took a 
revolver out of a drawer, replaced it— 
and then sat down at his writing-desk. 
ae a few minutes he called his but- 
er. 

“Be sure to hand this note to Mrs. 
Trevor to-night, Andrews.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the wondering Andrews. Douglas 
had written the bad tidings he had not the courage to speak. 

Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like Johnny Finch 
at the party that night. From his expensive studs to the gar- 
denia in his buttonhole, he considered himself the perfect man 
of fashion. He and Molly, arriving before their host had come 
downstairs, improved the golden moments by doing that de- 
lectable modern dance known as “the shimmy.” Nancy, arriv- 
ing soon afterward, found their antics rather amusing than 
otherwise, and waited good naturedly for Douglas. 

The apartment of Anthony Weir, in which his ward, Douglas 
Wreford, was living, was an old New York dwelling from 
which one entire floor had been removed, leaving a palatial 
effect of lofty ceilings and magnificent distances. Douglas 
was standing on a Moorish balcony perched midway between 
floor and ceiling, when the butler gave his note to Nancy. He 
fingered his tie nervously. He would let the contents sink 
into her mind, let her become used to the idea, before going 
to her. 

Nancy was amazed, stunned, by what she read. Glancing 
up, she saw Douglas. When the dance was ended, and the 
gay crowd had left the room in search of refreshments, he 
joined her. 

“Why did you do this thing? I can’t believe it,” she ex- 
claimed, crushing the letter in her hands. 

He hung his head, but she insisted. 

“Why did you do it, Douglas?” she repeated. 

He groaned. “Don’t you blame me too, Nancy. It was 
for your sake. I wanted you to have things, and there was 
no other way of getting them. I thought your estate would 
be settled—I thought my guardian, Anthony Weir, would help 
me out—oh, it’s all such a mess.” He dropped beside her 
on the divan, and buried his face in the cushions. 

The dancers came trooping back. Nancy moved forward 


Conway Tearle 


Jobyna Howland 
Hassard Short 
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“Please!” she 


to meet them. 





“Can’t you stay out just 
Douglas 


said. 
a little while longer? 
and I are talking.” 

“Come with me,’ was 
Johnny’s cheerful invitation to 
the crowd. “I’ve got more 
drinks in my house than any 
other man in town. Rich guy,” 
he added in an_ undertone. 
“Let Nancy land him!” 

“But Douglas,” protested 
Nancy when they were once 
more alone, “I never suspected. 
I wouldn’t for the world 
have—” 

“I know it,” muttered the 
youth hopelessly. “I made 
you take the money because I 
love you, Nancy.” 

“Oh, you think so, dear, I 
don’t doubt,” she said hastily 
and changed the subject. “But 
how could you keep this, ex- 
pensive apartment?” 

“Tt’s not mine. It belongs 
to my guardian, Anthony Weir, 
—finest man in the world. But 
he’s turned me down. Never 
answered my cable. Well, it 
means imprisonment, I sup- 
pose. I can’t pay up!” 

“No, no! There must be 
some way out.” Nancy rose 
impulsively. “I know,—John- 
ny will help us.” She threw 
her opera cloak over the bro- 
caded evening gown she was 
wearing. “I'll be back in a 
few minutes.” 

“Nancy, you 
this,” he objected. 

“T’ve got to! 
other way.” 

She was gone in an instant. 
Once more the boy took the 
revolver from its hiding-place. 
“T can never face arrest—” he 
muttered, “a _ trial—court—” 
He raised the weapon slowly. 
With one of those coinci- 


mustn’t do 


There’s no 




















dences which make facts con- 





stantly stranger than fiction, 
he was prevented from pulling 
the trigger by the sudden ar- 
rival of his guardian, Anthony Weir, whom he had supposed in 
France. Furtively Douglas laid the revolver on the piano. 
“Tony!” he shouted, and rushed forward to meet him. 

“Douglas, old kid! It’s certainly great to see you!” 

“But I didn’t know you were on this side of the ocean.” 

“Important business brought me back. You're not looking 
quite yourself, Douglas.” 

“Oh,—I’ve a sort of a headache.” 
Weir came up, and stood behind him. “I’m here to keep you 
from making a fool of yourself. You must have known some- 
one would inform me about the fascinating widow who always 
needs money.” 

“Tony! how dare you!” He leaped up angrily, but the older 
man forced him down again. 

“Now don’t become theatrical. Just how bad is it?” 

Weir caught sight of the note which Nancy had dropped on 
the floor, picked it up and read it. “Well, it’s high time I 
came.” 

“I didn’t want you to see that note, Tony,” said Douglas. 

“Probably not. But I have seen it!” 

The youth spoke excitedly. “I never intended to steal the 
money, Tony. But she needed it, and I practically forced her 
to accept it.” 

“Who, Mrs. Trevor?” 

Douglas gave a start of surprise. “How did you know her 
namer 


He dropped into a chair. 





“Aren’t you ashamed to practise your wiles on my ward?” asked Weir. 


Weir laughed. “Who doesn’t know? 
resist her baby blue eyes.” 

“Her eyes are not blue! They’re brown!” 

“Ah! A widow with soulful brown eyes! She’s not worthy 
of you, Douglas!” 

An expression of extreme anger appeared on Douglas’ face. 
“You have no right to speak of her in that way. Why, you 
don’t even know her.” 

“T am acquainted with the species.” 

“She’s the finest little woman in the world, I tell you. She 
is absolutely honest.” 

“Naturally, that’s her stock in trade.” 

Unable to bear any longer this abuse of the woman he 
loved, Douglas swung on Weir, forgetting in the madness of 
the moment that he was striking the best friend he had in 
the world, the only one who stood between him and certain 
disgrace. But Anthony Weir easily defended himself without 
injuring his ward, and pushed him into a chair. 

“Now don’t get excited, old chap. I'll see you through, but 
on one condition. I’ve got to have a word with this Mrs. 
Trevor.” 

“Why?” 

“To give her a piece of my mind. 
self to provide her with luxuries! 
ing!” 

“Tony! 


I suppose you couldn’t 


Letting a boy ruin him- 
Why, the thing’s disgust- 


You shall not see her! You sha’n’t talk to her.” 
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“We'll see about that.” He had lighted a cigar and now 
leaned back comfortably on the couch. There was a ring at 
the bell. “There she is!” exclaimed Douglas. “She’s been 
over to Johnny’s.” 

“My curiosity is about to be satisfied,” said Anthony, rising, 
and throwing down his cigar. 

“Not if I know it,” exclaimed the youth. For answer the 
older man shoved him into the den, locked the door, and put 
the key in his pocket. Douglas banged on the door. 

Nancy came in dejectedly. Johnny had been unable to 
offer her any assistance. He, too, had been living beyond his 
income. “Sorry, old girl, but my creditors—” 

“T understand, Johnny. Sorry I bothered you.” 

“Douglas! Where are you?” she called softly. The corner 
of her cloak slipped listlessly from one bare shoulder. She 
caught it together as she spied the stranger. 

“IT am Anthony Weir, at your service, madam,” 
with a mocking bow. 

“How do you do?” she said nervously. 
say to Douglas.” 

The knocking at the 


he said, 


“T had something to 


“Oh, I don’t care if he never gets it,” she exclaimed, 
sweeping into the reception hall. Weir followed, to attend her 
as far as the door. 

Suddenly she turned and looked up at him. 
what I said just now. I spoke hastily.” 

“Your apology is accepted, Mrs. Trevor. But none the less 
I shall call on you to-morrow at noon. If you do not return 
at that time the money my ward has given you, he will be 
arrested for larceny, and you will be named as an accomplice. 
Good night, Mrs. Trevor.” 

Next morning Nancy was up early, working with feverish 
haste. She gathered jewels, gowns, and furs all in a pile in 
her boudoir. Then she wrote down in a little note-book a 
list of them, with the approximate cost of each. She raised 
her hand to the breoch at her throat, and added that to the 
heap—she had forgotten that. Her maid stood by in aston- 
ishment. 

While she was in the midst of it, Molly Wise arrived. 
“What’s the big idea, Nancy? Going away?” 

“No, just getting a few 


“I’m sorry for 





things together.” 





door __ redoubled. “Tn- 
deed?” answered Anthony, 
wholly ignoring the sound. 
“Well, perhaps you won't 
mind talking it over with 
me instead. Won't you be 
seated?” 

Feeling very much at a 
loss, Nancy did so. Weir 
seated himself opposite 
her, gazing in unwilling 
admiration at her dark 
loveliness in its rich set- 
ting. 

“Douglas has told me 
everything,’ said Weir 
abruptly. She started to 
speak, but he stopped her 
with a_ gesture. The 
knocking at the door 
ceased suddenly. Douglas 
was listening. 

“Now, Mrs. Trevor,” 
asked Weir sarcastically, 
“aren't you ashamed to 
practice your wiles on one 
so young as my ward?” 

“My what, Mr. Weir?” 
asked Nancy in a puzzled 
manner. 

“Your wiles.” 

She rose. “I didn’t 
come here to be insulted, 
Mr. Weir.” 

“I shall try to insult 
you just as little as pos- 
sible, Mrs. Trevor, but I 
am obliged to talk to you 
in this way because you 
seem to have lost all 
sense of decency.” 

She gasped, but An- 
thony went on relentlessly. 

“Three years ago this 
boy was a decent young 
chap, but now he has. be- 
come a thief—a common 
criminal—thanks to you 








“Wonder you .wouldn’t 
ask a fellow to sit down.” 

“Well, there’s the bed. 
I think it’s the only place 
that isn’t all covered up.” 
She told Molly of her 
meeting with Weir. 

“Why, the poor simp!” 
exclaimed her friend. “I 
hope you told him where 
to head in at?” 

A ring at the bell pre- 
vented Nancy from an- 
swering. Weir was on 
time. Molly started to 
put down the cigarette she 
was smoking, and go, but 
Nancy stopped _ her. 
“Please don’t go. I want 
you here—for moral sup- 
port.” 

“My Gawd, Nancy, I 
never gave that to any- 
body.” 

However, Nancy pre- 
vailed upon her to stay, 
and overhear the conver- 
sation. Accordingly she 
had the butler show him 
into the small sitting-room 
adjoining. 

“Please come in,” she 
said archly. “I promise 
not to practice any of my 
wiles on you.” Molly, 
who had begun to file her 
nails, suddenly sat upright 
on the bed. This was a 
strange beginning! 

Weir seated himself at 
Nancy’s request, and said, 
“Tt is noon, Mrs. Trevor.” 

“T am perfectly aware 
of that fact, Mr. Weir.” 
She rang for the maid, 
and asked her to fetch the 
jewel-case, and the pile of 
garments. Taking the fur 


{Ha pice greed age yay? 














and your friends.” 

“Oh, it isn’t true, Mr. 
Weir. You misjudge 
me.” 

“You have accepted his money, haven't you?” 

“T had no idea it was stolen.” 

Again the sarcastic smile. “But your smiles called for pay- 
ment, your gentle hints for generosity.” 

Nancy rose angrily and paced the floor. 
sible to talk to you.” 

Anthony Weir persisted. 
ment. 


“Oh, it is impos- 


“He is now in a serious predica- 
What about the money he has given you?” 


“T made you take the money because I love you, 
Nancy,” Douglas muttered. 


coat first, she flung it at 
Weir. 

He stood rather help- 
lessly with the thing hang- 
ing across his arms. “What is the meaning of this?” he asked. 

“Part payment,” she answered briefly. After it she flung 
a handsome plum-colored embroidered dress, a gold dress, a 
pink dress, her feathered opera cloak,—the whole pile that she 
had so industriously gathered together. Weir resembled a 
fashionable modiste’s assistant. A lacy negligee was hurled, 
and fell atop the heap. “Now I want you to see the balance 

(Continued on page 132) 








ARRY CAREY 
Was Three-Deep in Kids. 
Small Boys 
Who Wanted to See him 
Close-up, at his Personal Appearance. 
They 
Were: Disappointed, I Think. 
One Told Me, Disgustedly, 
“Aw, he didn’t 
Wear Chaps, or 
Tote a Gun, 
Or Nothin’!” 
Harry Carey Said 
He’d Be—— if he Would. 
I Thought 
I’d Try Again, at his Hotel. 








Chicago, the Grand Crossing; the 
transfer-point for players on their 
flittings from coast to coast. 


Chicago, a place where they change 
trains and, in the sad, mad scramble 
of luggage and lunch between, run 
up to see “PHOTOPLAY.” 











Meeting Mother Carey. 


(You Know the Slogan 

For Harry’s Pictures, is 
“Action 

From Start to Finish!’ 

That P. A. 

Was No Ananias.) 

I Got There 

At Twelve Sharp— 

He was Breakfasting. 

“Wal,” he Said, 

“I Spoke at Ten Theatres 
Last Night and I Figgered 

I Needed the Rest.” 

Harry has 

A Plain Honest 

Unvarnished Face, and 

The Manner that Goes with it. 
He Said 

He Wouldn’t Be Long— 
No—he was Going: Right Over 
And Have his Picture Taken 
With the Mayor of Chicago— 





Who Used to Be 

A Cow-puncner, 

A good cow-puncher, they say— 
How sad he changed occupations! 
I Didn’t Want to See 

An active Man 

Like Mister Carey 

Pose for a Still Portrait—so 

I Didn’t Go Along. 

I Knew if I Did, 

He’d Never Forgive Me. 
After that he Had to Meet 
His Mother, at the Station— 


Besides, 


He hadn’t Seen her 


For Nine Years. 
“Naw,” he Said, 
“T Didn’t Know 
A Darned Thing about the West 


Up till a Few Years Ago; but 


I Learned— 
The Ropes, and Ever'’thing. 


I Could Make 


Thirty a Month on a Ranch, 


If I Ever Lose Out 

In the Pitcher Game.” 

He’s as Breezy 

As if he’d been Born on the Desert, 
And Cradled in a Cactus Plant. 
Mrs. Carey? 

“Sure Thing!” as she’d Say— 
“Only— 

Don't Tell them 

He’s Married. 

They Want to Hear about him— 
Not Me. 

I'm Only his Wife.” 

“She’s Ashamed of Me,” 
Grinned her Lesser Half. 

“She knows a nawful lot.” 

She’s a Little Blonde, 

His Personal Manager, 

And Boss 

Of the Big Carey Ranch in Cal. 


“Well,” he Began Right Away, 
“What did you Think of My Kid?” 
The Kid— 

George Beban, Junior. 

He Runs Away with 

His Dad’s Picture, 

“Hearts of Men,”— 

“Fact is, I Always Knew 
George Jr.’d Do It, 

If we Gave him a Chance.” 
Beban 

Is an Artist who 


Ask Washburn 











Never Mentions Art. 
No—he’d a Heap Rather 
Talk About the Kid. 

Directs his Own Stuff, Now— 
And his Life is Not All 
Personal Appearances. 

He’s Perfectly Sane, 

His Hat Fits, 

He Puts Cream in his Tea, 
And has Three Big Things 





To Think About: 


His Wife, 
His Work, 


And George, Jr. 


He’s Never Been in Italy, 
But Sunny Italy is in him. 


“Yep—he’s a Great Kid!” 


Beban was Pumping my Hand— 
“Ask Frank Keenan about him— 
and 

He’s Got a Kid of his Own, too— 
Ask Anybody in Hollywood. 
And What do you Think he 
Before I Left California ? 
‘When you Come Back, Daddy, 
You'll be Atle to Lick 

Bull Montar, I Hope!’ 
Yes—another ‘icture Soon— 
And George’ll be in it— 

Watch Out for him!” 

George, Jr., is Four-and-a-Half, 
And “Bob White,” for Short! 





Said to Me 








George and “Bob White” Beban. 
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Eig: the motion picture the government, through its 
divers and sundry bureaus, departments, committees 
and such, said in effect: “This is our war and we will 
take our own movies. Begone!” 


If the printing art was only twenty years old, or there- 
about, like the motion picture, the newspapers would 
have no more rights than an alley cat at a Madison 
Square Garden dog show. 


The newspaper is run as a business enterprise and is 
looked upon officially and governmentally as a quasi- 


public institution, sharing the public rights because it 
serves that public. 

The motion picture is also run as a business enter- 
prise, and it gets about the same official and govern- 
mental treatment as the liquor trade and the burglar’s 
union. 











OU have been in the motion picture business for about 

a year—that is, if you are a citizen of these United 

States. It is very possible that you did not realize it, 

but to whatever extent you may find yourself enjoying 
a partnership in the national government you have been a 
partner in a concern engaged in the making, compilation and 
marketing of films. 

You have been renting pictures to the theaters for hire 
and you have been more or less operating a big selling machine 
for the purpose. 

Mostly this participation of yours in the film industry has 
been through the Division of Films, a part of the much-dis- 
cussed Committee on Public Information. 

By the time that you read this, according to the indica- 
tions observable as it is written, you will be out of the film 
business, with the dissolution of the Division of Films and the 
winding up of its affairs. You will still own a lot of films 
but you will have no wholesale and retail picture company. 
So it may not be entirely inopportune to discuss with you 
at this time some of the aspects of your enterprise. It may 
be of value to you in the event you should go into the business 
again sometime. 

According to unofficial reports, 
rate as any you might 
ever get in the film 


but probably just as accu- 


Your Pi 





The United States Govern- 


ment in the film business. 


business. You see, all of your pictures were war pictures and 
very largely, so far as the picture business was concerned, 
it was the private war of the Division of Films. It is fair 
also to go farther and say that so far as the American public 
was concerned, also, it was a private war—exclusive photo- 
graphic rights to the Division of Films. 

Which leads to the passing observation that when you went 
into the film business you overlooked a very big opportunity 
in a closely related line that ought to have been just as good, 
perhaps even better—the newspaper business. 

With the very excellent and spectacular war making the raw 
material over there in France, assuming that your managers 
had been as capably alert and aggressive among the papers 
as among the pictures, you could have put over a fine side-line 
by declaring another monopoly on war news and using it in 
the issuance of your own war newspapers. 

There would have been no question but that if you had had 
the monopoly on the war news your paper would have attained 
quite a circulation and might very well have shown a profit, 
if as ardently sold as your pictures were. We would all have 
had to buy your government-exclusive war newspaper if we 
were to know how the war was going on and what the score 
was. It might have been a little hard on the existing publica- 
tions which had been serving you rather faithfully for a good 
many years, and it is just possible that they would have made 
it pretty hard for you to freeze them out of the war news 
business. 

It might also be remarked as we go along, too, that unless 
you had done better 
with your newspapers 





business, your picture 
venture is going to 
show quite a profit on 
the books. However, 
there are a number of 
items of cost in pro- 
duction and market- 
ing that will not ap- 
pear in the accounts. 
It seems that the 
United States Army 
did most of the pho- 
tographic work and 
that a lot of patriots 
donated a great deal 
of advertising. 

In fact there are a 
number of aspects of 
this venture of yours 
that a simple, plain- 
thinking man can 
speak his mind about 
much more clearly 
now than in pre-arm- 
istice days. 

One phase of the 
matter deserves some 
special attention — 
that curious monop- 
oly that the manag- 
ers of your film enter- 
prise declared fcr the 
benefit of their — | 
beg your pardon—for 





than you did with 
your pictures, by way 
of service, you would 
not now know that 
the war was over. 
Also many would not 
know that there ever 
had been a war. 

All of which is to 
say that the United 
States government in 
dealing with the war 
and motion pictures 
did some astounding 
things, possible only 
because the picture 
business in its relative 
youth does not know 
its rights, possible 
only because the na- 
tion was in a state of 
war with a public and 
a picture industry 
committed to a policy 
of “my country right 
or wrong.” It is also 
true, laying aside the 
war phase of the 
thing, that to all ef- 
fective intents and 
purposes the motion 
picture as an institu- 
tion has no rights 








the benefit of your 
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clearly established in 
the public mind. 











etures! 


By 


TERRY RAMSAYE 


Decorations by 


R. F. James 


And still, the motion picture, to any serious observer, must 
be accepted as a medium of expression and communication ol 
fact and thought with functions in every sense identical with 
the press of the printed word. The difference is that the paper 
tells you about what happened second hand through the eyes 
of its reporters, while the motion picture brings the event to 
you and lets you do your own reporting and summing up with 
your own eyes. 

When the war came along the folks who make the newspapers 
were permitted to go look it over and report it for you through 
a more or less free press—subject naturally to a military cen- 
sorship. There were some sharp clashes in the beginning—a 
number of first page broadsides, a number of official declara- 
tions, and all that. But the fact remains that the reporters 
did go to the war and did get and send back material which 
was published in their papers. 

Abstractly, it is pretty hard to understand how any gov- 
ernment, or rather how any government bureau, could dare 
such a stand as was taken with the motion picture 

To the motion picture the government, through its divers 
and sundry bureaus, departments, committees and such, said 
in effect: “No. This is our war and we will take our own 
movies. Be gone.” 

Abstractedly amazing, concretely very plain and simple, 
it 1S. 

If the printing art was only twenty years old, or thereabout, 
like the motion picture, newspapers would have no more rights 
than an alley cat at a Madison Square Garden dog show. 

The newspaper is 
run as a business en- 











HE greatest diplomatic event in history, the Peace 
Conference at the Quai d’Orsay, has been utterly 
unchronicled as far as any adequate motion picture re- 
presentation is concerned. Here was a scene for the 


masters, if ever there was one. The government might 
have commanded a Griffith, a Blackton, a DeMille, to 
take this in charge, and the man named would have 
been glad to go. But there were no such orders issued 
——-no permissions, even! 


At the exact moment when the Armistice came and 
it appeared that the profits on war pictures would not | 
be so alluring the Division of Films began to wane in 
activity. It seems that it had no especial obligation to 
the public, none to those whom it had deprived of the | 
usual and previously established screen news services. | 
| 
| 
| 





Business is business, of course. 











ment. The picture concerns applied for permission to make 
films in Europe, on the battlefields and elsewhere abroad, sub- 
ject to any kind of supervision, the negatives to remain the 
property of the United States government. 

Our nation of a hundred millions of people was sending its 
sons off to war, across three thousand miles of sea into what 
to the most of us then was indeed a far, strange land. Every 
home in America had its heart in that war. Every mother, 
father and daughter had something at stake, and every uncalled 
son was counting the weeks until he, too, should be summoned 
to go. 

Here was a motion picture, a medium that in a thousand 
feet, a showing of fifteen minutes of the actualities, could 
answer more questions about “over there” than a hundred 
columns of type. 

Did the government say to the film-news services, “Go ahead, 
under the terms of censorship for military necessity, and tell 
our public about the war. Go ahead, all you competitors, and 
see which shall tell it best, who shall serve our public most.” 

No sir. The government did not. 

Meanwhile the representatives of the Associated Press, the 
International, the United and all of the press associations and 
many of the metropolitan newspapers went over to see the war 

and report it in print- 
ed words. To their 





terprise and is looked 
upon officially and 
governmentally as a 
quasi-public _institu- 
tion, sharing the pub- 
lic rights because it 
serves that public. 
The motion picture 
is also run as a busi- 
ness enterprise, and it 
gets about the same 
official and govern- 
mental treatment as 
the liquor trade and 
the burglar’s union. 
When the war was 
declared the  estab- 
lished motion picture 
concerns, whose busi- 
ness it was to dis- 
seminate news to you 
and your neighbors 
on the screens, nat- 
urally went after the 
biggest news story 
the world had known 
—the war. Here if 
ever was a_ chance 
for the fullest real- 
ization of the mission 
of the motion picture. 
Here if ever was an 
opportunity for serv- 
ice to the public, to 








credit it may be said 
they gave us some ex- 
cellent mental pic- 
tures. The value of 
the printed word de- 
pends very largely on 
your own construc- 
tive powers and im- 
agination, on your 
previous observation 
of the thing the word 
means. That is why 
words failed so often 
in this war. That is 
why pictures might 
have done much. The 
motion picture is 
ready-made mind pic- 
ture. It is predigest- 
ed description. It is 
popular because it is 
easy to take. Its 
powers might have 
been a vast aid and 
service in the war. 
Of course this 
proposition of the 
newspaper and_ the 
printed word versus 
the motion picture 
and the screen did 


not stand out in sharp 
outline and contrast 
like that right at the 








the public’s govern- 
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There was a 


time. 
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hazy sort of early impression that the government would doubt- 
less take a lot of film on the battle lines and that it would get 
distribution to the public through the regular channels and 
the theaters somehow. And that’s exactly how such pictures 
as the government made did get to the public—just somehow. 

The first thing that resembled an arrangement was to the 
general effect that the Signal Corps of the U. S. army would 
take the motion pictures and that through the American Red 
Cross they would be sold or distributed to the picture concerns 
in the business of disseminating news through the medium of 


ee = HS 
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O begin with, Im a self-made 
monkey. I have risen out of 
the trees entirely through my 
own efforts, to the position 

I occupy to-day: that of the only 
chimpanzee in pictures with a 
star's dressing-room. And _ yet 
well, you can't tell ME real abil- 
ity is appreciated. Maybe it’s 
because I came from Mada- 
gascar; although there has been 
a story out about me that I am 
an American-born chimp—from 
the Bronx Zoo. This is one of 
the worst libels that has ever 
been printed about any star, and 
I wish to refute it right away 
Why, I even have a recollection 
of swinging from tree to tree in 
the Madagascar jungle, by m: 
tail; and chasing the little mon- 
keys up and down the cocoanu 
grove. I always was so playful! 
But this idyllic existence didnt 
last long: certain tamily afiairs 
were not of the best and I soon 
found it expedient to hop away 
from home and make my own 
way in the world. Ah—and | 
have succeeded, I suppose; but 
often, while the camera is grind- 
ing and the director velling 
“Shoot!” I find myself, in 
fancy, back in dear old Mada- 
gascar, among the little mon- 
keys and the high-hanging palms 
As I said, I made up my mind 
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films. The expeditionary force was to send films to Washing- 
ton and Washington was to look them over, censor and ship 
to the Red Cross in New York. The Red Cross was to have 
the profits. 

It was a day of vast patriotism and no one ventured to 
object officially and audibly to making contributions to the 
Red Cross with government films as a pretext. 

A working arrangement of the kind began and for a number 
of weeks it began to look like the public would get a line of 

(Continued on page 121) 
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“got there” solely by my own ability, 
as I told you before. A film man came 
to look over the chimps. He immedi- 
ately selected me; I went out to Uni- 
versal City and have been there ever 
since. At first I played extras; but 
my size was such that I did not re- 
main long in obscurity. I began to 
get better parts—whenever they 
would try to make me do atmo- 
sphere I'd grin at ‘em and they 
soon changed their minds—until 
now I am leading man for such 
serial stars as Marie Walcamp. 
Sometimes I am loaned to other 
companies for $100 a day; Uni- 
versal values me at $10,000—or 
maybe it is $7,000. I think the 
importance of money is grossly 
overestimated. 

Marie and I are great pals 
around the studio. She comes 
to see me every day. Anyone 
else on the lot might not like the 
way I steal her scenes but Marie 
is a real artist and never says 
anything. Several times I have 
been directed to pull her about 
by the hair—for the film, you 
know. Other actresses might 
lose their tempers, not to men- 
tion their wigs, but not Marie. 

I get on all right with kids, 
kittens and baby lions. I take 
a fatherly interest in the cats 
and cubs; while I would rather 








to run away: so I curled my tail 
around a cocoanut and beat it 
I got to the seacoast; and there 
my adventures began. Some 
queer creatures—I did not know 
then that they were men, sup- 
posing them to be another spe- 
cies of monkey—although I 
thought I knew all the monkeys 
in Madagascar—saw me, and 
seized me; and carried me off in 
a boat. The next thing I knew 
I was behind the bars: I was in 
a circus. But it was no picnic 
As I often tell the children now 
the life may seem gay and care- 
free, it may look attractive from 
the outside looking in, but the 
bars are in reality very, ver 
hard: and it is no fun at all do- 
ing exercises on those iron rings 
Too, people come and stare, and 
throw peanuts that are so stale 
you cannot possibly munch them. Those vulgar crowds are 
the worst feature. I don’t mind telling you that that was 
why, the real reason why I went into pictures. 

(I hate peanuts. I have never confessed this before; but 
it is true. I hope some day to be able to do something for the 
poor monkeys who must eat the peanuts thrown at them.) 

I may be a chimp but I’m no chump. It’s a shame the way 
they treat us monkeys. We are not half so funny as they are. 


We wonder how much Tarzan’s papa, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, really knew about the habits of apes? According 
to Edgar, Tarzan, a baby abandoned in a jungle, was 
reared by a motherly old lady monkey. 
Joe Martin loses no time in swiping the baby’s bottle. 


Joe Martin 


Says: 


“Now that I have quit all monkey- 
business and am a real actor, it’s I 
time to chatter about myself. So—” 


play with Cutie than anyone in 
pictures excepting Marie Wal- 
camp. Cutie is just a little girl 
—one year old. The other day 
they wanted me to take Cutie 
and carry her into a house and 
set fire to it. Then I got tem- 
peramental. “No,” I said, “I 
won't burn Cutie, not even with 
smoke-pot fire.” They all got 
around me and chattered like 
monkeys at the Zoo; I tried to 
argue with them but couldn’t get 
in a word edgewise, and finally 
gave it up. I didn’t want to 
spoil the picture; besides, it 
didn’t hurt the kid. 

A reporter from PHOTOPLAY 
was in to see me the other day. 
offered him a cigar and he 
said, “What is your opinion of 
the Darwinian theory?” 

“Who is he—an actor or a 
director?” I asked. 

The reporter spluttered, seemingly unable to answer. I 
guess my brand of cigar is too strong for him. 

In conclusion I should like to remark upon “Tarzan of the 
Apes.” I have not read the story but I have met Mr. Elmo 
Lincoln, who portrays Tarzan; and I must say he is a most 
personable man—when he is dressed up. Perhaps I am not, 
after all, competent to judge the character; for I did not see 
any ape-men in the jungles back in Madagascar. 


Yet in real life 









rinking the World 


A pleasant, not dangerous, process being rapidly 
accomplished by the American motion picture, 


an educator from Tallahasse 


By ORRIN 


to Timbuctoo. 


G Cocks 


Advisory Secretary, National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 


HE world has 
fifteen years. 
penings in Canton, 
de Janeiro. 

and straightway rushes to our breakfast table in the metropoli- 


contracted decidedly during the past 
We understand something of the hap- 
Teheran, Bombay, Sydney and Rio 
The news is flashed by cable or wireless, 


tan dailies. Steamers also bring those who inform us by word 
of mouth. Such messengers, like the ancient story tellers and 
gossips before the age of writing, keep the world informed of 
outstanding events. Immediately their first hand information 
becomes common property by the use of the complicated ma- 
chinery of American civilization. We, as a people, know 
more about the world than any other nation. 

But this does not explain the intimate knowledge of the peo- 
ple, which has drawn the world into sympathetic relationship. 
At the best, such a sowing of facts reaches only one edge of the 
field of mankind. To be sure, this edge is occupied by the cul- 
tured, the alert, the in- 
tellectual 


and the sci- — - 


devoted their energies. They have used most often the clas- 
sic media and have learned that they have been tilling and re- 
tilling the intellectual minority with their books, pamphlets, arti- 
cles and addresses. Close at hand the greatest agency of popular 
enlightenment has been developing and they have been all but 
blind. This agency is the motion picture. Were it simply a 
question of reaching America for Americans the other forms 
of publicity might be allowed to proceed in their more leisurely 
fashion. But in this year 1919 the field is the world, while the 
forces which need to be moulded into various forms of democ- 
racy are widely scattered and full of agelong traditions and 
prejudices. 

This article proposes to discuss fruits which have been 
reaped in the field of the nations, because of sowing of which 
the diplomats, business men and students have taken little or 
no account. Possibly the accredited agents of the government 

have failed to see the 








entific. This group 


ripening fruits in this 
field of world peoples 











appears large but it is 
almost impotent to ef- 
fect lasting changes 
unless the germs of 
information are scat- 
tered far and wide 
over the whole field of | 
world peoples. 

In a popular govern- 
ment changes are 
wrought, battles are 
fought, alliances con- 
summated, and friend- 
ships solidified by the 
millions who compose , 
the nation. Though we = ex 
jeer about the common | 
people, this basic fact 
of popular support has |e, 
become one ,of the f . 











dominant traits of 
modern times. Europe 
went into the war be- 
cause the masses knew 
and had _ formulated 
convictions America 
remained quies- 
cent when Europe was / 
ablaze, until the mil- 
lions from Nova Scotia / 
to Lower California had 
passed from indifferent 





ae 


f pines 


e because the motion 

picture did not speak 

\ ML) their language, and 
HAW did not present the ar- 
guments to groups of 

a7 leaders in world capi- 

tols. Moreover, it is 
the first time that any 
form of drama_ has 
played a considerable 
part in developing in- 
ternational friendships. 
Its mission has been 
to the humble and has 
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CAM taken the forms of 
drama, melodrama, 

comedy and amuse- 

A ment with just a dash 
DMISSION of the _ educational. 


This is no story of set 
purpose developed by 
psychologists or busi- 
ness men with world 
vision. Not one per- 
son in a thousand has 












realized the by-prod- 

a Ny Vv : ucts of the amusement 

. a which has captured the 

y \ n \ Oo : 4 ‘ world. Those who 
» ee have set themselves to 


entertain America have 
dug deep down into 
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individualism through — 
fusion, to the white 





the rich mine of gold- 
en dramatic material. 








heat of passionate, un- 
selfish conviction. 

For this same reason some reforms have failed even in this 
country of popular education; the citizens have not understood 
nor approved. Always it is a question of making clear to the 
majority the essential injustice, under present systems, and the 
basic results of common welfare involved in the proposed 
changes. Then only is the transformation made. Yes! it is 
the common intellect and the popular emotions moulding mass 
conviction which must be touched. To this end, publicists have 





Here and there they 
have turned up themes 
which ring true among all peoples. These have been clothed 
in thrilling incidents, hair-breadth escapes, heroic men, lovely 
women, dastardly villains, and happy denouements. Lo! some- 
thing emerged which had a universal appeal that touched to 
life the imagination of Europe, South America, Asia and Aus- 
tralia. It spoke a language more extensive than them all. In 


the reflected glow of the flickering picture, races of strangers, 
became, during the absorbing tale, kindred. 
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And do you think that this merging of emotions has been 
all that the motion picture has done? See the impression that 
out-of-the-way pictures have on yourself. You go to a film 
entertainment with the background of Constantinople, or the 
Shadow of the Pyramids, or the terrible Dawson Trail, and 
discover for yourself the mass of ideas which spring into your 
mind. These secondary impressions of background remain and 
you have quite as vivid grasp of the people, dress, landscape 
and customs as though you had mingled with the people 

This is actually the effect which the American motion pic- 
ture has had upon the minds and habits of thought of com- 
mon-place individuals widely scattered over the earth's sur- 
face. This, in a word, has been the service of this new method 
of thought expression. It has carried ideas of the American 
public to Wang and Jean, to Micheal and Yussuf, to Mac and 
Matsui and has done it all with supreme unconsciousness. 

This is American pub- 
licity ! While European 
nations have striven for 
world markets and world 
endorsement, the United 
States has expended most 
of her energies on the de- 
velopment of her resources 
at home. But many influ- 
ences have been at work 
to attract the eyes of the 
common people to our land. 
Among these might be men- 
tioned the American influ- 
ence in settling the Russo- 
Japanese War; the use of 
the indemnity of the Boxer 
Rebellion; the flow of 
American tourists to Eu- 
rope; the development of 
the cable and the tele- 
graph, the wireless and the 
railroad; and the immigra- 
tion of world peoples to 
America. Her very indif- 
ference to world politics 
and to _ colonization, all 
have had their influence 
The peoples abroad have 
had a desire to know more 
of the self-contained nation 
of the west which has de- 
veloped high standards of 
living, and an_ enlarged 
democracy. The masses 
have found these facts in 
the backgrounds of motion 
picture plots. 

This form of American 
exposition has been in 
startling contrast to Ger- 
man propaganda. It illus- 
trates with unexpected clar- 
ity the fundamental differ- 
ence between publicity and 
propaganda. The latter, 





“Seeing America.” 
showing 
picture theatres. Below 
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from scenes of a 
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properly translated, are shown. Photographs taken 
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the confines of the Empire. ‘“Deutchland uber Alles.” Since 
he despised the ignorant and circumscribed at home it was sec- 
ond nature to direct his world campaign toward the cultured 
Herein the American method, if the term method could be 
used of a movement which was sublimely unconscious, has 
been antithetical. The motion picture has appeared before 
countless village audiences in package of celluloid. It has been 
revealed in places of amusement frequented by millions of 
hard-handed sons of toil. This American movement for world 
knowledge has permeated and surrounded and enfolded tales 
which have lifted the audiences out of their dull surrotind- 
ings. It has carried these foreign peoples into the home life 
vf commonplace Americans and allowed them to see for them- 
Seives. 

Propaganda has resulted in temporary success but when 
facts of another character began to flow from Louvain and 
Brest Litovsk, from aerial 
attacks and submarine tor- 
pedoes, from slaughtered 
Armenians and factory ex- 
plosions, and from the cries 
of little babies, then a re- 
vulsion set in which swept 
clean the slate of expensive 
propaganda throughout a 
half hundred countries. It 
was all a pack of lies. 

Publicity has struck deep 
down into the mental and 
emotional life of the 
masses. They have had 
their impressions of Ameri- 
can Democracy confirmed 
with the passing years. The 
last great adventure of our 
nation, in arms and unified 
against the common enemy 
has captured them. So to- 
day the money-grabbers of 
a score of vears ago have 
become the champions of 
the rights of mankind. 
Surely the results on a 
world basis have demon- 
strated the value of pub- 
licity over propaganda! 

Motion pictures from 
England, France and Italy 
have circulated in America 
and throughout the world. 
They have been excellent 
in some cases, superior in 
photography, technique and 
accuracy of detail. Their 
themes, however, have 
dealt largely with the life 
of the upper middle classes 
or with classic and historic 
situations. The American 
picture has reflected our 
democracy and has _ por- 


a “rialto” in Japan 


a closeup view of one 
American photoplays, 


Holmes travelogue. 








working in the dark, sets 

itself with satanic ingenuity to present isolated facts, so phrased 
as to have the surface indications of truth, and to accomplish 
changes of opinion in favor of a half truth. Our new form of 
publicity boldly tells to the world the whole truth, tawdry 
and golden, muck-raking and lofty, in terms the cramped peas- 
ants can understand. It designedly tells no lies. It allows 
the people to form their own judgments and draw their own 
conclusions. It rests its case on the self-evident results of 
Democracy worked out by one hundred million people. 

Now observe the results obtained by these two 
presenting knowledge! The German has had the glory of 
the Fatherland in mind. His method of regulating cities, his 
system of secondary schools and collegiate training, his trade 
policies and his finished products have been regarded by him 
as unexcelled. In his world campaign he has glorified his army. 
his scientists, his benevolence and high-mindedness. While in 
the secrecy of council chambers he has developed a contempt 
for mankind, and an arrogant superiority to all those beyond 


forms of 


trayed all ranks and stations 
who would yield material 
We have been amused and so, appar- 
The figures of the 


for drama or comedy. 
ently have audiences on the seven seas. 
exportation of American film, cited later, will reveal how at- 


tractive our stories have been for years. On the outbreak of 
the war the world was compelled almost exclusively to turn 
to us for this inexpensive form of amusement. 

The people of Europe and South America have seen in our 
films many things which we have taken as a matter of course. 
Some of our dominant characteristics we have eaten, slept and 
worked with until it takes some keen analyst like Dickens or 
Stevenson or Tardieu to make them plain. Only by contrast 
have they appeared in their full significance. Such traits im- 
mediately came to the fore when they were caught on the 
celluloid record and were compared with time honored cus- 
toms of the cotton workers of Birmingham, the pottery em- 
ployees of Limoges, the vintners of the Appenines or the 
mechanics of Nagasaki. The decisive nature of these contrasts 

(Continued on page 123) 

















Motto: 


“Sweetest nut hath sourest rind. 
Such a nut is Rosalind.” 
—As You Like It. 


S PEAKING of “nuts” do you know that the 
word was first used in England to define 
young men of the middle classes who endeavored 
t»> pass as men about town? The Miniature Ref- 


erence Library thus defines the word and says 
further that it probably was “originated by a 
club of young fellows who called themselves 
the ‘nuts’; which title was formed by the initial 
letters of their motto, ‘Nothing Unless Thor- 
oughly Sociable.’”” Well, we can at least be 
seciable. 
D EFINING pride, Col. Henry F. Donovan 
of the Chicago Eagle said: “If you tie a 
piece of red flannel around a rooster’s leg, the 


son-of-a-gun will gain weight.” 
ERE is a 


H person 


pened at a 
lain Dealer. 
“Miss Ghoans,” urged 

scme more ice cream.” 
“No, really, I—” 
“Oh, don’t 

like it.’ 
“Well, if you'll just 
“Ah, that’s all right. 
plate for her.” 


case of what 
tries to be too 
bridge’ party, 


happens when a 
sociable. It hap- 
says the Cleveland 


the hostess, ‘‘do have 


refuse, or I'll think you don’t 


mouthful—”’ 
Miss Ghoans’ 


give nea 
Katie, fill 


ATCH your glass eye! It might blow up 

if you become too hot or cold. A writer 
in the Cleveland Medical Journal describes the 
manner of that has blown up when in 
storage nineteen instances when being 
worn, 


viass eve 
and in 


AFETY razors are now being issued to our 
soldiers because the army has learned by ex- 
perience that a clean shave greatly sustains the 


morale of the men. In 330 B. C. Greek soldiers 
were forbidden to wear a beard “lest it should 
give a handle to their enemies.” There’s a 


reason for everything, but a little matter of more 


than 2,000 years may change it. 
enol complain if you catch your over- 
worked minister preaching a sermon you 
have heard before. In Henden parish church in 
England the same sermon has been preached 
for 123 years. Richard Johnson, who died in 
1795, liked this sermon so well that he left a 
provision in his will whereby the vicar was to 


receive a guinea for preaching it and two war- 


dens a guinea each for listening to it. 
O F course you are planning to visit Europe 
now that the war is over. If you should 
\isit England and some thief “‘lift’? vour belong 
ings, don’t offer a reward with “no questions 
asked.” You will be liable to a fine of $250 
if you do. 
IIEN you solve a problem in addition or 
subtraction do you ever wonder” where 
the plus (+) and minus (—) signs came from? 
Neither do we, but they were invented either 


by Christopher Rudolph, who published a book 
on algebra in 1522, or by Michael Stifelius in 
1544. Will some reader of The Squirrel Cag: 
tell us what signs were used before these dates? 


ERHAPS the first French words our Sammies 


seek to learn when they reach France are: 
“Donnez moi une allumette?” 

And in case you are ‘“‘going over” yourself 

and are fond of cigarettes, jt might interest 


you to know that the sentence means, in Yankee 
vernacular: 


“Gotta match?’ 


IRLS, if you can’t find a husband in this 
country there is no reason for remaining 
an old maid after 35. Just move to Siam, where 








you will be labeled and placed under the car 
of the king, who will find a mate for you. His 
method is simple. A _ prisoner in any Siamese 
jail may gain his pardon by marrying one thus 
classified. It matters not if he be married. .\ 
man is not restricted to one wife in Siam. Mis- 
ery loves company the world over. 


|" a person could travel as much as his blood 
does he would be a wonderful tourist. If 
you live to be eighty your heart will have pro- 
pelled your blood a distance of 5,000,000 miles, 
equal to round trips along. the 
according to London Tit-Bits. 


200 equator, 


‘T ILL the year 1823, suicides in England had 
to be buried at cross roads. 

HEN is a man a sieve? Ask Antonio 

Mango. He is a Sardinian who received 


101 wounds in the war. 




















What Is Wrong Here? 


ONDONERS were quite upset re- 

cently when they saw the Statue of 
Eros restored in Picadilly Circus as 
shown above after the danger of air 
raids was The Sketch (London) 
printed the above picture of the statue 
after the restoration and for a very ob- 
vious reason it attracted a great deal of 
hilarious comment. A _ prize of one 
English walnut will be given to the 
reader of the Squirrel Cage who sends 
in the first correct answer. 


over. 


ERE is a way to keep the Kaiser from eve 


getting fresh again. \uthorities say there 
is enough salt in the sea to cover 7,000,000 
square miles of land one mile deep. Extract 
and make him eat it. 


] F the wets want to compromise with the drys 
in this country they might try the Swedish 


plan. In Sweden the public houses are closed 








ou Saturday, which is pay day, while the sav- 

ings banks are kept open until midnight. 

D 1D you know that a red orange sky at eve 
ning time presages good weather; a_yel- 

low, wind; a pale gray in the morning, good 


weather; a highly colored sky or clouds in the 
worning or those of yellow, orange or violet 
indicate bad weather? Indeed, according to the 
French system of weather interpretation, on¢ 
must be an artist to be a weather prognosticator. 


AM now costs sixty cents a pound. Don't 
blame the hog. Ile doesn't get it. 
F RANKNESS is a virtue that sometimes is 
as effective as a two-edged sword. Note 
the following card printed by a western mayo1 


“There is some complaint in 
this town to the etfect that I do not love the 
people. But if you could see the people who 
are making the complaints you wouldn't blame 


me. 
H ENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER in the 
Chicago Daily says he has a distin- 
vuished botanist’s word for it that the dye used 
for dyeing the uniforms of London policemen 
is woad, the identical stuff with which early 
tritons dyed themselves blue before going out 
to fight Julius Cexsar. Now we know where 


camouflage started. 
HH AS the irrepressible youth at the piano or 

organ in your favorite photoplay house 
ever spoiled a picture for you? What ought to 
he done to this one? In a very impressive court 
scene a man was to be sentenced to death. As 
the judge placed the black cap on his head _ be 
fore pronouncing judgment, the pianist played: 
“Where did you get that hat?” 


it his local paper: 


Vews 


Y the way, hats were first. manufactured in 
England in 1510 by Spaniards. ] he joke: 
“Where did you get that hat?’ is believed to 


have been sprung about 151034. 

OMMY was an inveterate talker in school. 
T His teacher despairing of correcting him 
wrote on his report card: ‘“fommy talks a great 
deal.” Back came the card duly signed by 
‘Tommy’s father and above his signature were 
the following words: “You ought to hear his 


mother.”—London Tit-Bits. 
MEDICAL journal that a soldier 
deprived of speech by shell-shock regained 
it by being unexpectedly kissed by_a Red Cross 
Might try her out on the Sphinx. 


reports 


vurse, 


AVE you ever tried to hit the bull’s-eyve of 
a swinging target in a_ shooting gallery? 


They are the easiest to hit—if you know how. 
Wait until the target gets to the end of its 
swing and then fire. It will be standing still at 


the time and, inasmuch as the bull’s-eye 1s gen- 
erally the largest in the gallery, easy to hit. 
Never try to hit it when at the middle of the 


-wing, 

A CCORDING to Debrett’s ‘“‘Peerage,” British 
aristocracy was deeply serried by the war. 

Up to January 1, 1918, one member of the 

royal family had been killed as well as 21 peers, 


31 baronets, 11 knights, 562 companions of 
orders of knighthood, 149 sons of peers, 135 
-ons of baronets, 208 sons of knights and 150 


heirs to hereditary titles. 


NE day last summer Pat was working with 

a crew digging a trench for gas mains. 

The heat was terrific and Pat doffed all super- 

fluous clothing, even to his hat. His wife, Mag 

gie, came along with his lunch. Compassion 
seized her. 

“Put on your hat, Pat. Ye'll bake 


brains out,” she said. 


your poor 


“D’ve s’pose Oi’d be workin’ here if Oi had 
ony 


brains?” said Pat. 
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All Dre 


—and no place to work, because 
side studio hours the Sennett 


ARRIETT HAMMOND (at the left) seems to have accumu- 

lated a lot of clothing she didn’t have in the May issue of 
this magazine. When the photographer happened by with his 
graflex camera. Harriet had just bought a new screen comedy 
wardrobe which she was carrying in her pocketbook. Harriett 
is a professional pianiste but due to overstudy, was ordered away 
from the piano a year ago. Her physician introduced her to Mr. 
Sennett. The sea air is wonderful; Harriett’s only fear now is 
of a “double chin.” 





NE of the bright sayings of motion picture origin was re- 

cently generated by a great publicity writer. He referred 
to Myrtle Lind as having “the face of an angel and the composure 
of a Scotch preacher.” The marine on the U. S. S. Maine who 
reported that “the ship is sinking, sir,’ was flighty-minded com- 
pared to Myrtle. She ran away from home, taking residence 
across the street from her father’s house and, like Huck Finn, 
found entertainment watching the searching parties. Before going 
into pictures, she appeared in one of the “Wizard of Oz” plays. 














ssed Up 


they don’t work that way. Yet out- 
silent choristers are quite a la Lucille. 





HEN Inez McDonald posed for the picture at the right, the 

studio clock said 8:32 a. m., and Inez doubtless suffered a 
severe scolding for being late. You would never guess from the 
expression on her face that she knew what was coming, but then 
Inez is a good actress. Not so long ago—just about the time the 
fox at her side was trotting blandly along toward his delicious 
destiny—Inez visited the Sennett studios. It is narrated that one 
day a director sent Inez home to change her hat. Five weeks 
later she returned with the hat in her hand. “Is this the one you 
wanted?” she asked sweetly. 





IRGINIA DIEPPE was her real name, but the letters she 

has just received are addressed to Virginia Warwick. Vir- 
ginia is a gay, lighthearted young kellermann who knows all the 
Pacific starfish by their last names. She relegated more than one 
truant officer to the sanitarium from trying to keep her in school. 
Virginia’s pa was a friend of John C. Fisher, manager of the 
Floradora company when Mack Sennett was in the chorus. Thus. 
having the goods on Mack, Fisher slipped Virginia in among the 
Sennett birds of paradise and now Mack can’t thank him enough. 
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-* the right—another of the Sennett comedy fa- 
vorites—Phyllis Haver. Rob Wagner, a_ well 
known magazine contributor, was her art teacher at 
the Manual Arts high school in Los Angeles. The pupils 
of the art class were taking turns posing for each other. 
When it became Phyllis’ turn Rob Wagner suddenly 
realized that the eyes of artistic wisdom had, up to 
that moment, been actually blind. Phyllis Haver was, 
he decided, exceptionally beautiful, The result of his 
enthusiasm was that Phyllis was asked to “visit” at 
the Lasky studio. At the end of her visit the Manual 
Arts school had lost a pupil. Phyllis had launched her 
screen career. Phyllis has no expressed desire for a 
dramatic career. For the present at least she is con- 
tent to be wholly ornamental on the film beaches, with 
an occasional “dressed-up” part. 


ARIE PREVOST—(shown at left)—had 

no romantic illusions. She went into 
the movies because her father was dead and 
her mother needed the money. . It happened 
that she was pretty; that she had a wonder- 
ful figure with something of the lithesome 
strength of the boy in it. Marie had some 
queer experiences when she first began acting. 
One time she lost the friendship of one of her 
best girl friends when the girl saw Marie 
being hauled out of a bar-room by the police. 
It was no use to tell the girl it was only a pic- 
ture. She had seen what she had seen. An- 
other time, a wire broke, dropping her down 
into the middle of a street from the height of 
a two-story building. And again—while tak- 
ing scenes for “A Tugboat Romeo,” a windlass 
with which the girls were pulling up the hero 
from the bottom of the sea slipped its moor- 
ings and hit Marie right between the eyes, a 
crack that prostrated her. Like so many 
California girls who live outdoors all the 
time, Marie is a wonderful swimmer, so that 
the adage that the screen bathing beauties 
never go near the water cannot apply to her. 
She is one of the few girls who can really ride 
a surf board. Marie may be unlucky in her 
picture work but she has lots of friends, which 
we may account for by the fact of her sweet 
disposition, girlish, simple manners, and an 
innate sense of good breeding. Marie has the 
physique of a prizefighter for all her small 
stature and the lungs of an I. W. W. orator 
if she cared to use them. 




















HE artistic combination of Marjorie Rambeau and Hugh Dillman McGaughy, her leading man, which New 
York saw in “The Fortune Teller,” a late production of last season, became a domestic one when Dillman— 
playing the “son,” won the heart of his youthful stage “mother.” 
play. Housekeeping now in a Manhattan apartment, with Miss Rambeau making mid-season flyers in stock and 
vaudeville. The McGaughys are planniag not only future stage activities but film work in the studios—together. 


They were married after a performance of their 


























Broken 


Blossoms 


In which a yellow man falls in love 
with a child of the London Slums, 
and attempts to protect her from 
the brutality of one of her own race. 


Day 


By 


ANDREW 


HENG HUAN, a Chinese student priest, did not under- 

stand sailor psychology, which is entirely foreign to 

that of any other human type. Had Cheng Huan real- 

ized the temperament of jackies he would have very 
likely refrained from interceding when a group of them, visit- 
ing off an English man-of-war, clashed in the street, impugn- 
ing the oriental twilight with noise and riot. 

Cheng Huan, ever shrinking from the vulgarity of public 
argument and all forms of violence, attempted to intercede in 
the name of the great god Buddha who represented spiritual 
tranquillity and physical dignity. The jackies, failing utterly 
to catch the import of this spirit, greeted Huan eagerly and 
the fight raged on, richer by the inoculation of one China- 
man. Well distributed among the chaos, Cheng Huan re- 
ceived impartially the blows of the jackies and when he was 
finally churned out of the fracas, like cream in a separator, 
he lay on the ground, edging out of the range of the con- 
testants, feeling for broken bones. A few minutes later, while 
the sailors grinned at him, he arose and limped off down 
the street, more convinced than ever that the Anglo-Saxon 
needed the refining qualities, the gentle lessons, of Buddha. 

His encounter with the English sailors crystallized his de- 
cision, long dormant, to some day cross Asia and spread the 
word of Buddha among the white men. Through the follow- 
ing weeks and months, while earnestly studying under the 
learned priests of the temple, Cheng Huan gave earnest thought 
to his impending mission. When his day of release came, 
when the older heads decided that he was qualified to spread 
the word of Bhudda, he left his nativity and turned his face 
toward the West. And—eventually—Cheng Huan reached 
England . London Limehouse and White 
Blossom. 

Now, Cheng Huan did not come directly to Limehouse— 
England’s waterfront slums. No alien ever went from sheer 
virtue to utter defeat in one jump. The road that turns 
treacherously into the lowlit causeways of the Dockroads is 
intricate and winding. Cheng Huan fell hard. Long he held 
steadfast to his ideals and oriental purpose. But little by 
little his dreams of missionary work among the Anglo-Saxons 
had waned in the face of cold realities. 

When we pick up the young priest again several vears have 
passed, a brief stretch of time in which an incomprehensible 
descent into depravity was made possible 

Huan was known about Limehouse merely as a Chink store 
keeper, and his yellow heart had now forsaken the dogmas 
taught him by the wise men in the temples of the East. To 
the riff-raff, the derelicts, of East London’s slums, he was like 
unto a thousand of themselves, sans individuality, purpose, 
future. Ruminating day by day he dwelt alone and aloof 
from the nondescripts of Limehouse 

Misunderstood at every hand and embittered because of 
it, he buried himself in his shop, drowsing eternally over his 
cigarette and staring out the window, only rousing from his 
lethargy when he longed for his accustomed jolt of opium, pro- 
cured not so far from home. The rest of the time he pried 
into the immediate past for a logic that would be consoling 
were it not so elusive; found nothing satisfying in recollections 
of past orgies that had isarked his graduation from the teach- 
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“Why are 
youso goodto 
me, Chink?” 
Lucy asked 
him. 


ings of Buddha— © 

recollections o I 

dope-scented dens in 

the various chinatowns 

of the world—yellow 

men, white men, Lascars, 

Malays—and memories of despair 

over fan tan tables that ever held 

a fascination for the yellow men. 

Then, too, sitting musing at his window, he dis- 
covered Lucy. He decided to call her White Blossom 
from the first. Passing his window one day, she roused long- 
sleeping qualities within him, brought an ache over futile long- 
ings. 

White Blossom—Lucy, Battling Burrows’ child—evoked in 
Huan that power to create honest unrest, ambition, that al! 
Limehouse had missed. This curious fact proves importantly 
that Cheng Huan possessed spiritual possibilities without which 
the entire theme of this story would be illogical. 

This child of fourteen—fair to the point of ivory, vibrant to 
the responsiveness of the trees to the wind—grew in the eyes of 
Cheng Huan, day by day as the one influence in Limehouse 
that was not destructive and degenerate. In his fertile im- 
agination she became a creature of his own sympathies—— 
elusive yet present, evasive yet alluring—a thing to look up 
to indeed. Through the magic iridescence of the child’s oc- 
casional passage, Limehouse became glamoured by a radiance 
that made Cheng Huan incredulous. Pennyfield, the slums— 
the sodden passersby—Limehouse in all its iniquity seemed 
magically purged of its evil. 

Cheng Huan craved to meet the child. 
found the way to bring it about. 

Battling Burrows was the man of Pennyfield districts who 
alone claimed and executed the right to beat the girl any time 
he saw fit. Lucy was the medium through which Burrows 
exploded his wrath, accumulated every so often. Abysmal, 
gorrilla-like, he was typical of the East London slums. A 


Battling Burrows 
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prize-fighter by profession and a debauché by 

preference, he was known and feared through- 
out the neighborhood. 

Lucy had come to her strange foster 

father thirteen years before. Her mother, 

hysterically muttering something of 

an urgent need for fleeing her 

parental abode, had put the in- 

fant in Burrows’ arms and then 


fled. 


Thus, through perhaps the same magic chemistry by 
which diamonds evolve in the mud of the ages, Lucy had 


attained the age of 
and smiled. 

Drinking with slatternly women was the Battler’s weakness. 
Between orgies he fought. When he lost, which was seldom, 
his manager would attribute it to physical unfitness; and when 
he won, he laid off whipping Lucy to receive the plaudits of his 
East London’s followers. Also when he lost—his manager 
raked him over the coals. admonishing his looseness, demand- 
ing a decent respect for the pugilist’s golden rules. And when 
the manager thus berated him, Burrows took it all meekly 
enough and then, working himself into a frenzy of wrath. 
went home and leapt upon his child, senselessly exploding his 
fury on her. 

One day, after the Battler had been particularly persecut- 


fourteen and still lived, and cdreamed— 


ing, Lucy had wandered from the abode and passed Cheng 
Huan’s shop. In her face the Chink recognized signs of un- 
happiness, and all of the goodness in his heart swelled into a 
longing to be of comfort and assurance to the child. The 
drowsiness of the dry poppy-blood still within him curiously 
painted her into a background that was exquisitely oriental; 
in the mind of Huan White Blossom became a Chinese child— 
clad in wondrous oriental silks, lathed with exquisite per- 
fumes—and protected by MHuan’s overwhelming reverence. 
. . . Following her, he wandered out of his idyllic dream and 
when a chink lurched against her on the curb the wrath of 
her idolator was poorly restrained when he only threw the fel- 
low to the ground. 

Later that afternoon, the Battler came storming back 
home. He had just finished another session with his man- 
ager who had been particularly insistant that he give up his 

liquor-love during the process of training for his next 

fight. Finding Lucy at home, he 
roared for his tea and when _ she 
spilled some on his hand, fell on 
her unmercifully, lashing her into 
unconsciousness. 

Some hours later the child 
awoke. Staggering slowly to her 
feet, she groaned under the 
weight of pain and misery. 
Further residence in the house of 
the Battler was impossible, she 
decided. A great desire to get 
away came over her—a wish to 

put behind her the den of tor- 

ture, the lowlit room of Bat- 
tling Burrows, in which every 
corner suggested abysmal! 
fury and unreasoning cruel- 
ty. She sneaked out of the 
house and went, following 
the shadows, away from 
this place of horror. 

Finally she came 


to the threshold of Cheng Huan’s shop and here, 
tired and exhausted. she crept into the room and 
collapsed onto the floor. 

Shortly after this, Cheng Huan returned from his noodles 
and tea and a pipe of chandu in a place not far distant, and 
stumbled over the figure of the child. The aroma of the lilied 
pipe still in his brain, for a moment the Chinaman took this 
for an opium fantasy. But instantly he knew this was not 
so; that White Blossom—the holy, refining influence of his 
life, lay prostrate on his floor, herseif obviously in need of 
comfort and protection. Reverently he lifted the child into 
his arms as she stirred in her deep sleep. and swiftly took her 
to the room above. 

White Blossom received the first kindness she had ever 
known. Though startled over the vision of a yellow face 
staring into hers, the dulcet, reassuring manner of Cheng 
Huan as he told her of his purpose led to trust and relaxa- 
tion. She came to smile into his face and Cheng Huan was 
lifted clear of the insidious depths of Limehouse existence. 
Cheng Huan bathed her wounds, applying lotions the likes 
of which no white man had ever concocted and then heaped 
her with soft silks and oriental garments that he had hoarded 
in a teak-wood chest—against some nameless future. 
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Through the night he sat low on the floor at her side as 
she slept, holding to a hand that was relaxed in its trust. In 
the hours of darkness his love blossomed as though by magic; 
all of the goodness that had been buried by despair years ago 
now suffered resurrection, and at the dawn he was far away 
fromm the petty unhappinesses and sordid weakness of the 
slums-people. His one ambition was to cherish the trust of 
this child and to preserve her freshness from the smudging 


Magazine 


influence of Limehouse. When he brought in a quaint old 
oriental doll, she stared at him curiously. “Why are you so 
good to me, Chink?” she asked. But Huan merely stared deep 
into her lovely eyes. 

That day Battling Burrows learned where his child was. It 
happened through the tattling of one of his adherers who had 
come to Cheng Huan’s shop for a purchase. While Cheng 
Huan had gone out for change, the White Blossom, upstairs, 
knocked a brush to the floor. The Spying One, puzzled by 
this noise, sneaked up the steps and peered into the room. 
With his discovery on his tongue, he hurried to the Battler 
and told him. Burrows was now across the river, undergo- 

ing rest and training for the fight that was to be staged 

that evening. 
“Lucy is gone with a Chinky,” the Spying One 
whispered and the wrath of the Battler vocal- 
ized into a roar. He demanded details and 
the Spying One told how he had discovered 
Lucy in the room over the Chink’s shop, clad 
in silken garments of a Manchu queen, singing 
contentedly, apparently happy. 

After fueling his anger with liquor, the 
Battler decided not to seek revenge that 
night, but to wait until after his fight 
and then descend upon the Chink’s 

shop. 

All ignorant of the Spying One’s 
duplicity, Cheng Huan and the 
child spent a quiet evening together 

in the room over the shop. Cheng 
Huan tried to impart to the child, 
in the gentle slurred phrases of 
pidgin English, how great was 
his devotion to her and how she 
had come to him—as a great 
white bird through a pall of evil 
night—clarifying his vision 
and helping him back onto 
an objective road, affording 

him something to live for. 

On her part, the child, awed 
somewhat by the devotion of 
the Yellow Man, accepted his 
kindness with a _ maturing 
faith. 

In the meantime, Battling 
Burrows was having the hard- 
est fight of his career. Dis- 
sipation had played havoc 
with his customary strength 
and endurance and once he 
was floored, “The Limehouse 

Tiger” on top him. But be- 
fore the count of ten the Bat- 
tler was again on his feet and 
eventually he bested his oppo- 
nent. 

After the battle, then went 
Burrows across. the _ river, 
looking for the Chink who had 
taken away Lucy. On the way 
he filled himself copiously with 

revivifying raw gin. And while he moved toward the 

Chinaman’s shop, Cheng Huan was moving away 
from it—out on an errand and now delayed by a 
conversation with another Chink. 

The Battler discovered Lucy up in the room 

over the shop. But while he tore about the place, 
wrecking everything in his drunken effort to 
capture her, she eluded his arms and tearing off 
the silken garments for her own rags, fled from 
the room. down through the shop, and into the 
street. Here she was cornered by some allies 
of the Battler’s who held her for him. In his 
grasp again, the terrified child swooned away as 
he dragged her through the night to his abode. 

When Cheng Huan returned to his shop 
sometime later, the deranged room above met 
his eye as a blur of unformed confusion. After 
his shaking hand had put a light to a low- 
burning lamp, he stared about him, fearful of 


In his grasp again, 
the terrified child 
swooned away as 
the Battler dragged 
her to his abode. 
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discovering what was wrong—what was wrong, aside from the shriek- 


ing absence of White Blossom. 
him, blanching his face, and chilling his blood. 
speaking to him of some monstrous catastrophe newly enacted, 
bearing monument to just about what the child had suffered 
before she had been dragged away from the place. Here a 
drape of shimmering silk had been torn to the floor, 
trampled under a grinding boot. There a pearl inlaid 
table, behind which a small body could with scant safety 
hide, was smashed against the wall. Grimly, Cheng 
Huan visualized a scene of conflict wherein White 
Blossom had been crushed between table and wall 

is the atavistic torso of the Battler had hurled 
itself after her. 

White Blossom was gone! Some 
unreasoning, all-destroying influence 
had visited the room, sweeping 
her out through a chaos of ruins 
Battling Burrows, he knew in- 
stinctively, was responsible. 

Here and there’ were 
scattered remnants of 
the wondrous _— gar- 
ments the child had 
worn. These, 
coupled with 
the empty cor- 
ner of the 
shelf, where 
her own rags 
had hung in 
abandon- 
ment, formed 
a story that 
told itself all too 
vividly. 

Groaning under 
his breath in a 
queer mono- 
tone, Cheng 
Huan = searched 
the room for a 
weapon. An 
instant later 
he was slink- 
ing along 
the dark- 
ened street, 

a revolver in 


his blouse and 
a black hatred 
renewing itself with 


each step. 

Cheng Huan was bound for the home of the Battler. 

In the meantime, however, the pugilist, maddened by drink 
and a rage that was far beyond any hopes of control, had 
dragged the child to his room. Once inside, she eluded his 
drunken clutch and as his blows rained on empty air, found 
temporary respite in a closet, locking herself in. But the 
Battler secured a hatchet and crushed 
in the thin wooden barrier. 

Finally—after that—White 
lost consciousness, mercifully. But the D. W. 
maniacal fighter lashed senselessly on, same name. 
dragging her about the room and finally 
throwing her fair form across the cot in 
the corner, which was soon streaking with 
crimson. 

The Battler was sobering. 


Blossom 


Nights, Robert 


b nue i 
ontinued cipal players: 


assault upon an inanimate object was, its Minn 
he decided, grinning, foolish. Of what Cheng Muse ti 
use to whip if the victim could not fee: Battling Burrows.. 
it? He would wait until she regained 


consciousness. Then he would further show her what hap- 
pened to a white girl, belonging to another, who went with a 
Chinky. 

He staggered into the other room for a drink. And slowly 
and fitfully during the next ten minutes the child hovered on 
the verge of consciousness—her dreams a miasmic whirlpool 
of supreme pain and torture. Once her nightmare brought 
a groan to her lips. That attracted the Battler. White Blos- 


Comprehension slowly stole over 
The room was 


Broken Blossoms 
ARRATED by permission from the 
Griffith 
This, in turn, was adapted 
from Thomas Burke’s celebrated story, 
“The Chink and the Child” (Limehouse 
McBride, 
“Broken Blossoms” 
Mr. Griffith with the following prin- 
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There on the cot he 
saw White Blossom, as 
though sleeping amidst 
rags, half-torn from her 


body. 


som was past enduring further 
hurt. Thereafter but once did she 
rouse entirely from her lethargy 
as he beat her. This was a moment 
when he had stooped low to study 
her face—seemingly just realiz- 
ing that she was in danger of pass- 
ing forever out of his reach. 
Whimsical at the last, she inserted 
her finger tips into the corners of 
ed her mouth and drew the corners 
up into an expression of smiling—— 
a biting taunt, and one she had 
often employed when beset by punishment. Then she sank 
into a final stupor. 

Cheng Huan sneaked in through a side window as Burrows 
strode heavily away for another drink. There on the cot he 
saw White Blossom, as though sleeping amidst rags, half-torn 
from her body. He grabbed her hands and found them cold 
and stiffening. Then in the midst of his 
sorrow, he heard Burrows step. through 
the doorway and roar out, upon seeing 
him prostrate there. 

Cheng Huan whirled about, not for- 
getting in his sudden movement, to gently 
settle the body of White Blossom back 
onto the crude pillow. He arose to his 
feet and with cat-like movements faced 
the person whom he hated with all of 
the strength born of his torn love for 
White Blossom. 

The Battler, completely insane now 
through drink and rage, leaped at the 
Chink but he sidestepped him, meanwhile drawing his revolver. 
The Battler reached out for the hatchet lying by the shattered 
closet door, but in that moment the Chinaman sent a bullet 
through his heart. 

The Battler fell without a groan. Cheng Huan gave him 
no further attention. He crept back to the couch and knelt 
at the side of the dead girl. Drawing nearer he stared in- 
tensely into (Concluded on page 132) 
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HEN Douglas Fair- 

banks saw Marguerite 
de la Motte’s hands, he 
gasped and said: “Sign the 
young lady for ‘Arizona.’ If 
a girl with hands like that 
isn't an artiste ‘there ain’t no 
such animal.’ ” 

When Bessie Barriscale 
saw those same hands she 
exclaimed: “If she can’t act 
she can do pantomime wiih 
her hands and that ought to 
go over with a bang. We'll 
give her a part in ‘Josselyn’s 
Wife.’ ” 

And when H. B. Warner 
first glimpsed la petite Mar- 
guerite’s wonderful fingers, 
he contemplated them for a 
long time and _ remarked 
thoughtfully: “If Paderewski 
ever sees those hands he will 
be green with envy.” 

Then Mr. Warner signed 
her up as his leading lady in 
“The Pagan God.” 

And Marguerite is not yet 
sixteen years old. 

Miss de la Motte’s hands 
are not only soft, graceful 
and artistic, but they are 
strong, and as full of expres 
sion as her lithe and airy- 
fairy body when in complete 
abandon of the dance. 

Who is she? 

The daughter of Joseph de 
la Motte, a Los Angeles at- 
torney and his wife—a school 
girl who chose dancing as a 
career and who at twelve had 
reached such proficiency that 
she attracted the attention of 
Paviowa and was personally 
coached by the Russian mar- 
vel. Miss de la Motte ap 
peared professionally at Grau- 
man’s Theatre, Los Angeles, 
a year ago in the “Blue Her- 
on” dance, a_ terpsichorean 
gem created by herself from 
a hunting incident told her 
by her father and illustrated 
in the circle above. 
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Maréguerite's 


Dancing 


Miss La Motte, a protege of Pavlowa, 
whose most noteworthy terpsichorean 
rival is her own sensational hands, 
has left the stage for the movies. 
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Aside from the fact that 
he’s scairt to death ot 
photographers, Will 
Rogers is right glad he’s 
back in the movies. 


ILL ROGECS. the rope-throw- 

ing literary digest of the Zieg- 

feld Follies, is about as fond 

of photographers as a shinola 
belle of the South Pacific is of a musk- 
rat coat. “I don’t aim for nothin’ bet- 
ter’n an argument with a picture-taker.” 
he imparted last spring in Chicago. “I 
can’t see any sense in an awkward maverick like 
me tryin’ to look sweet and purty before the 
camera.” 

Rogers’ aversion to posing for his portrait is 
genuine, although a year (just beginning) be- 
fore Goldwyn’s first line machine-camera trenches 
should, we hope, have its effect. Rogers’ mod- 
esty is as real as himself. And he is as 
real as tax-bills. At the rate his head is 
swelling over his success one year more 
will probably find him hiding permanently 
in some dark corner. 

We need only consult PHotopLay Mac- 
AZINE’S photograph files to realize how real 
his camera shyness is. This library, contain- 
ing about a million pictures of the players, provides 
just one (1) picture of the man who has made a 
high art of rope-twirling. This picture is a still 
scene from “Laughing Bill Hyde,” his first pic- 
ture. ™ 

“I did have a picture taken once,” he said 
to me, brightening for my sake. ‘“Mebbe I got it upstairs. 
P’raps it’s only one of them red proof things, though. Don’t 
calc’late you could use that.” 

However, enough about photographs. I am sure Mr. Rogers 
would feel happier if I changed the subject. So I'll switch 
the typewriter into lyric soprano and sing of Wild West 
shows in the Transvaal, three-year-old pinto busters, rope- 
throwing aboard the New Amsterdam Roof and of the most 
extraordinary rope-ladder in the world. 

To those of our readers who have been so careless as to 
miss the national institution called the Ziegfeld Follies, I'll 
explain that Will Rogers is one of the few men of the stage, 
aside from the electrician, who needn’t shave for four days 
at a stretch and who, if you give him enough rope, can do 
almost anything with it but hang himself. In the Follies, 
garbed as a cow puncher, it was Mr. Rogers’ duty to impart 
the news of the day to people so busy watching the pretty 
girls behind the footlights they didn’t get time to read the 
papers. 


“I’m not an actor,” explained Mr. Rogers. “I’m a rope- 
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Perhaps the art- 
ist overdid him- 
self on the draw- 
ing. Below is 
Will Rogers in 
a scene from 
“Laughing Bill 
H yde"’— and he 
j doesn't look a bit 

* scairt.” 












me’ 


I can't act. 


thrower. 
Right-o, Will, and if you let Mr. Samuel Goldwyn try to 
make you be anything else, then— 
“and I don’t know just what sort of thing I’m goin’ to 


I can’t be nothin’ but myself.” 


do in pictures. Movie people are funny! They send me a 
book to read and ask if I'd like to do it in pictures. I read 
the book and write back that I would. Then they don’t buy 
it. And if I say I don't like a story they buy it. I don’t 
know much about pictures, though.” 

However, he has some interesting views on them. “I don’t 
want to be a hero,” he protested. “Let Bill Hart and Tom 
Mix do that. Heroes are right good to look at and we all 
like to see thrillers, but I don’t aim to play in those parts. 
I was never much on killin’ people and I'd rather not gallop 
through my pictures armed like a battleship and linin’ a 
dozen bad men against the Arizona skyline, dyin’ of fright. 

“I’m friendly by nature, I guess, and in my pictures I'd 
like to smile a lot and make everyone feel sociable and at 
home-like. Then, mebbe we could tack a weddin’ on the 


end, with some love scenes and all, y’know.” 
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Will Rogers first twirled a rope when he was so young that he . 


lassoed his bottle at mealtime. 
Rogers county—named after his father who was the 
there. His parents were both part Indian—Cherokee. 
makes me,” said Rogers, “about one-eighth cigar store.” 


This was in Claremore, 


first 


Oklahoma. 
settler 
“Which 


He learned to walk almost with a rope in his hand and through 


his childhood galloped with the cowmen on his father’s 
ranch. Still in his boyhood he decided one day that 
there was a lot more room further south in which to 
twirl ropes and so went to South America. He in- 
tended going into the cattle business down there but 
soon after landing heard the cannibals calling across 

the Atlantic and was lured to South Africa. This 

was just after the close of the Boer war. He joined 
“Texas Jackie’s Wild West Show” and for fourteen 
months showed the diamond-diggers and 
missionary eaters our own West- 

ern culture. Then Rogers and 

some other rope-throw- 

ers went to Aus- 

tralia, joining 

‘*Worth 


Will Rogers 

in action — re- 

hearsing, on his 

Oklahoma ranch, the 

rope-throwing tricks that 
he used in the Follies. 


In the oval below is the 
Rogers juvenile rope- 
throwing trio. From left 
to right: Mary, aged four 
years, Bill, six, and Jim— 
toughest of the lot—two. 
Above—Bill, with his sil- 


ver-mounted outfit. 





had a little 
trick that was 
pretty good if I 
could make it work. 





Bros. Circus.” For six months 

Rogers remained with this or- 

ganization but finally admitted 

they couldn’t show the natives 

anything as queer as a kangaroo 

and so came back to the United States. “I left America first 
class and after working for over two years was able to return 
third class,” he said. “But I was glad to get back, anyway. 

“We went to the St. Louis World’s Fair where we per- 
formed in some of the Wild West attractions there and in 
1905 I went to New York.” 

And now the germ of his career began to yawn and stretch. 
He joined a vaudeville circus act, rope-twirling. After a 
few months the owner of the show conceived the idea of 
having his rope-throwers announce their own acts. “So I 
told the audience one night what I was going to do—that I 


“A titter started down in 
the parquet as I finished speaking. It 
went around the house, swelling in volume. 
I felt myself flushing. I was seized with 
stage fright for the first time in my life. 
I got sore and walked off without doing 
the trick. I wasn’t intendin’ to be laughed 
at.” 
Those few words, emitted earnestly enough, 
were the very same that Rogers came to use over and 
over—night after night. They were the key to a famous 
stage type and the manager of that act seemed to feel it. 
Possessing a good showman’s instinct, he decided that per- 
haps this business of making the people titter would be im- 
portant. He induced Rogers to spring his lines again. He did. 
And got a big laugh. 

It wasn’t long until Rogers was using his lines every night 
and was getting out of the rope-throwers class. 

Followed a period at Hammerstein’s in vaudeville, during 
which Rogers slowly and carefully developed his stage char- 
acter. Then he went in for a season of rope-throwing mon- 
ology at the Folies Bergere in Forty-sixth street. This was 
in a revue managed by Henry B. Harris and Jesse Lasky. 

A freakish incident was instrumental in making this sea- 
son his blossoming one. Rogers with his ropes was on the 
stage when suddenly the lights went out and panic threat- 
ened. From the dark of the stage started to drawl the sooth- 
ing voice of Will Rogers, begging (Continued on page 130) 
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T is a well-known fact that moior man- 

ufacturers would starve if it weren't for 

the speed demon in every little filmster. 
Always the first to smooth out every new 
wrinkle, the twinklers are here shown try- 
ing out their hobbies—horses, in some cases; 
er—cars of a curious kind in others. Di- 
rectly above this caption you observe Dot 
Farley—a comedienne in working hours— 
who likes to take a little canter on the 
L-Ko bridle path every morning. When the 
camera caught her here, her mount had 
become frightened at a director who ap- 
peared on the scene without puttees and a 
megaphone. Miss Farley, an expert horse- 
woman—note divided skirt—was compelled 
to exercise all her craft in horsemanship to 
make the beast behave. Left—Bill Russell, 
whose hobby is. horses but not hobby horses. 
He has trained these little Shetlands to eat 
hay and oats and everything. 


Gloria Swanson’s favorite sport 
is limousining in director Cecil 
DeMille’s new highpowered gas- 
less coastabout. She is one of 
the most expert drivers in the 
Hollywood hills but woe to the 
man who crosses her path when 
she is out for a record. This 
picture was taken while Miss 
Swanson was in third, with a 
special lens designed for her by 
Mr. Eastman himself. 








Tom Moore, John Bowers, and director Harry Beaumont use this when they’re 
in a hurry to get from one set to another. It holds the record for all stages 
at the Goldwyn studio from standing and flying start, with all cylinders missing. 
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She 
Vamped 
the 
Photographer! 


Pictures posed especially 
for PHOTOPLAY 
by Sarony, N. ¥. 
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is H, see the preity birdie!” 
But for Mary-Louise Huff-Jones, who knew thai it was 
old stuff, the bird remained in a state of low visibility. The 


photographer dragged out the old stuffed dog and made it say “bow- 
bow.” Mary-Louise elevated her already tiptilted nose and confided 
to her mother that she didn’t like that mans, “Sarony, N. Y.,” at 
the end of his string, gave up; but Mary-Louise’s little blonde mother, 
having promised these pictures to PHotopLay Macazine, finally coaxed 
the truth from her youngster. “I vill,” said Mary-Louise, very gravely, 
“T vill sit still if that mans will let me put my shoes an’—my new butting 
shoes—’n stockings on. I vill not go barefoot in all my pitchers!” And 
so she faced the camera for the study-in-pride pictured at the left, very 
very conscious of those buiting shoes—even if the make-up man did cut 
off the toes. And for the others she graciously consented to be posed with 
her feet au naturel. And she vamped “Sarony, N. Y.” so _ beautifully— 
process of vamping pictured away up above—that she carried away with her 
all the photographers’ props in the place. 
Louise Huff is resting just now, after her engagement with Emerson-Loos-Para- 
mount for “Oh, You Women!” As Mrs. Edgar Jones she is pretty well occupied 
with the young Indian. Mary-Louise is always on the war-path and already has a 
string of scalps to her credit, including the photographer’s. 
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Capital Tax. Financiers, bond-holders, land- be rightly placed in the hands of its own com- 































lords and heirs who pay a large 
income-tax pay just that—an 
income-tax. 

Artists who pay a large income-tax pay, in 
reality, a capital tax. 

The income of a great established business, 
or a great property, is profit, not capital. But 
the product of a creative artist—barring his 
savings—is the only capital he has. It is the 
product of a unique ability or a unique popu- 
larity. It is productive high tide for its posses- 
sor, whether that possessor is old or young, for 
the records of achievement show that the hu- 
man. harvest- years— 
except in the most 


and 


Income Tax. 


mittee. 

The speaker rather astonished the club by 
offering no visible opposition to their ideas. 

“T presume”—he spoke as if their Soviet were 
already established —“you would distinctly op- 
pose the screening of Coppée’s ‘The Guilty Man’?”’ 

A moment of silence, and then one woman 
said, determinedly: ““No—lI shouldn’t.” Cries 
of dismay and violent dissent rang around her. 

“I say that I should not oppose it,” she re- 
peated, staunchly, “I tell my children every- 
thing. The only way to shun evil is to be able 
to recognize it!” 

“Preposterous!” 
exclaimed another 





extraordinary cases— 
are numbered, and he 
who swings the sickle 
of celebrity in his 
twenties will live upon 
stored bounty in his 
forties. The talent of 
the triumphant older 
artist compares direct- 
ly to the economic 
edifice reared by the 
sound and successful 
business man; both 
are capital, created 
and nurtured by years 
of intense application 
and preparation. But 
there is this differ- 
ence: the man of bus- 
iness may change his 
capital, the fruit of his 
life, into many things, 
and it will still be cap- 
ital; whereas the artist 
cannot transmute the 
fruit of his life into 
anything visible or 
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see woman. “The work 
has its place as a book 
for adult reading, and 
for adult patronage in 
the theatre, perhaps. 
But before the abso- 
lutely indiscriminate 
audiencesof the movie 
houses — never!”’ 
“You’re both 
wrong,” chimed in a 
third seeress. ““The 
Guilty Man’ couid be 
shown carefully 
edited, perhaps slight- 
ly rearranged —” 
And the tumult 
increased, until their 
interrogator suddenly 
spoke again. 
. “Ladies,” he said, 
there are scarcely 
more than a dozen of 
youin this small room. 
You believe and an- 
nounce that you are 
fully competent to 








tangible unless he _ y,.. 4). 
turns it into a thing 
called income. 

One well beloved and tremendously in- 
dustrious artist of the screen, a man _ nearing 
fifty, has just ended a year in which the capital of 
this, the summit of his career, represented more 
money by far than he ever had in his life at one 
time. Seventy-two percent of this sum is listed 
as income and sur-tax. 
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Very recently a member of 
the executive staff of the 

amous Players-Lasky cor- 
poration appeared before the motion picture 
committee of the leading woman’s club, in an 
important city. The club favored local censor- 
ship. And it considered that censorship would 


A Solomon 


Among Censors. 





select the screen enter- 
tainment for more 
than half a million 
people, of all ages, conditions of intelligence, 
religious belief and material surrounding. You 
represent not only one class, but one circle 
in that class, whose diversions, tastes and beliefs 
are very much alike. I mention just one play 
and behold —you cannot agree among your- 
selves! You have demonstrated what I think 
of censorship.” 


> 
Introducing the A few years ago editor Robert 
Great “‘] Am.”’ H. Davis, the beloved friend 
and patron of the whole 
school of present-day American letters, wrote an 
advertisement for R. Hoe & Sons, called “I am 
the Printing Press.” The modest brochure was 
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an instant, gigantic, international success. It 
was reprinted in English the world around, 
and was translated into many foreign languages. 
It was a literary tour-de-force. It was squaring 
the circle, circumnavigating the globe via the 
poles, lifting one’s-self by one’s boot-straps. It 
was the supreme stunt in words, for it was 
eulogy in the first person, for the first time. 

Immediately thereafter and ever since every 
writer with a ware to cry or a cause to 
shout has helped himself to the Davis 
idea. Generally without thought of credit, and 
at length Mr. Davis, gifted with a sense of humor 
that has probably saved him from rat poison or 

_.-gun-in-the-drawer, bought the largest scrap- 
book ever made, and hired a pasting secretary. So 
far, the “I ams” total more than eight-hundred. 
Some are the stentorian declarations of noble 
causes—democracy, brotherhood, learning, the 
motion picture. There are also, in the big book, 
“Il am Peanut-Brittle,” “I am the Union Suit,” 
and “I am a Cracker.” 

The “I Ams” will doubtless expand to in- 
finity, but we wanted you to know who started 
them all. 
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In The ever-advancing picture show is 
Japan. doing more than making mere enter- 
tainment. It is advancing most of the 
other arts in the sheer impetuosity of its ownrush. 
Listen to this testimony of the screen’s great 
service to music, in far-away Japan. The quo- 
tation is from a letter by Shoji M. Iwamoto, 
Tokio correspondent of The Musical Courier: 
“Even at villages or small country towns we 
see one or two movies with an orchestra an- 
nexed to them, and American notes (i. e., com- 
positions) are played. Within the last five years 
the music for these country movies was in so 
poor a conditior. that one or two men used to 
beat drums and blow bugles for the show—and 
the people thought it a band! But at present 
spectators are not contented with mere drums 
and bugles, and movies men, too, acknowledge 
the value of real music for their performances 
hence the number of musicians as well as the 
kind of musical instruments used are multiplied 
and variegated to meet the taste of the patrons. 
In Tokio, Osaka and other large cities there are 
orchestras of ten or twenty men, but I am sorry 
to state that the wage is very poor indeed, as the 
musicians do not form a union for their com- 
mon interest.” 
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Liberty and Everett Dean Martin is director 
The Screen. of the Cooper Union forums of 

the People’s Institute, in New 
York City, and he is now chairman of The 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures. 
In taking his place as chairman of this endur- 
ing committee, Mr. Martin said, speaking of its 
work: 

“The National Board has had an incalcu- 
lable influence in raising the general standard 
of motion picture art, and its success has been 
largely due to the fact it is a purely advisory 
and not a coercive censorship. My sole reason 


for accepting this responsibility is the fact that 
this issue between the advisory and coercive 
methods of human improvement involves the 
whole question of whether freedom is possible 
in American democracy. 

“Something of the spirit of the forum is 
essential, I think, to the successful democratic 
solution of this as of every other public problem. 
People respond best to ideals when they are 
permitted to feel they can contribute something 
on their own account. An extended and very 
close association with popular assemblies has 
convinced me that the coercive method is 
worse than a failure. People’s opinions, their 
likes and dislikes, are in no way changed by 
having standards forced on them from without. 

“Itijhas been said that a legal censorship 
would be a blow at civil liberty quite as serious 
and of the same nature as a permanent censor- 
ship of the press. To my mind this is true. 
If the American people surrender the free 
theatre they might as well give up free press, 
free speech, freedom of assemblage. They will 
encourage a species of legislation which in the 
end will destroy the last vestige of personal 
responsibility.” 
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Croy’s Homer Croy has just published 
Enthusiasms, the most interesting, and in some 

ways the most prophetic volume 
on motion pictures since the writings of the 
late Hugo Munsterberg. Mr. Croy’s work bears 
the perfectly uninspired main title, “How 
Motion Pictures are Made,” but going behind 
this purely tentative caption one enters a veri- 
table garden of investigation, summary and 
opinion. 

Mr. Croy is an overwhelming enthusiast in 
his belief in the screen’s complete ultimate ar- 
tistic supremacy and vast utility. In fact he 
goes farther than many of the rest of us are yet 
ready to go in such avowals. 

For instance, he says that he is convinced 
that the general monthly magazine has lost its 
grip on popular favor, that the weeklies are 
beginning to slip, and that many functions of 
the daily newspaper will eventually be super- 
seded by the universal faculties of the super- 
film of tomorrow—at once an illustrator, a 
superior fictionist and a newsgatherer. 

Most film men tell you that the screen story 
in general will continue to be sun-painted in 
black and white; but Mr. Croy thinks that color 
photography, in an ultimate practical process, 
will have general adoption for all film purposes. 

He also says that the subtitle is extraneous, 
and will eventually be sloughed off as we come 
nearer to perfect story-telling by pictures only. 

Of more serious and scientific interest is his 
essay upon the return of the barbaric “picto- 
graph” to civilization—the use of “picture 
writing” as a genuine language. The cave men 
and the savage tribes invented it, the Greeks 
with their statues and the Egyptians with their 
hieroglyphs perfected it—after which it was for- 
gotten, save in the illuminated manuscripts of 
the monks, for more than twenty centuries. 
























































































W here Is Mae Marsh? 


A hope that a dimmed little star will 
shine forth brightly next autumn. 


AE MARSH, the first star engaged by Goldwyn, has ended her 

contract, and has retired temporarily from the screen. Mis< 

Marsh has been for many months Mrs. Lee Arms, and it is 

said that something very interesting: is expected to happen in 
the home of that former New York newspaper man, about the mid- 
dle of summer. 

But as a matter of fact, hasn’t Mae Marsh—the real Mae 
Marsh, the wide-eyed little mistress of pathos that we used 
to know—been gone from the screen a long time? 

As a figure of forlornness, a symbol of that small 
tragedy and futility which is an ever so much greater 
part of the world’s woe than big tragedies, it took only 
two years to make her world-famous. 

She first came to general attention—although she 
had several years of program success be- 
hind her even then—in Mr. Griffith's 
production of “The Escape.” Re- 
member her as the haunting little 
mother who fought so pathetically 
to protect her baby? As a bit of 
intense drama she gave, in those 
moments, something the screen had 
never before reflected. 

After that, as 
*htttte 









Miss Marsh in the courtroom scene of “Intol- 
erance.” Hers was a great stellar depiction, 
the like of which has seldom been seen. 





Sister,” in “The Birth of a Nation.” This was one of 
her two fullest and finest performances, for here her 
sprite-like humor was just as much in evidence as the 
grim terror of her finish. 

People who waited in breathless expectation for “In- 
tolerance’ were certainly not disappointed in Miss Marsh. 
Hers was surely the great stellar depiction of that bewil- 
dering procession, the like of which for simplicity, direct- 
ness and humanity has seldom been seen in the whole 
range of high endeavor on the dramatic stage. 

Up to this time Miss Marsh had never received the 
impressive pay-checks which one unconsciously associates 
with real screen fame, but she had been receiving impres- 
sive opportunities, and she had been given impressive 
performances. 

Now the situation reversed itself. Samuel Goldwyn 
hired her, at a glittering figure, and it is very evident that 
he and his associates made every effort to surround her 


Mae Marsh of the Goldwyn period gained in weight, attained with fitting material, competent casts, able directors, 
nice contours, took alluring photographs and played dressed- sumptuous productions and awe-inspiring publicity. 
up parts—a study of her role in “Money Mad. Yet in her many, many months of Goldwyn endeavor, 
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“The Cinderella Man” alone showed the whimsical, elfin- 
sweet personality of other days. 

Mae Marsh major had been a thin, unpretty, unsophisticated 
little girl in distant California. She seldom saw the press- 
agent and performed before the camera exactly as her di- 
rector told her. 

Mae Marsh Minor gained weight, attained nice contours, 
lived in New York City, was beautifully gowned, took allur- 
ing photographs, was much in print on many subjects, became 


The whole scrap made Miss Storey so 
mad that she left the screen flat on its 
back and donned a uniform to drive 
an ambulance. Metro Pictures was 
the loser when Edith abandoned her 
film engagement to enlist in the 
N. L. W.S. Motor Corps. She says, 
now, “Really I haven't the slightest 
idea when I'll come back to the 
screen. I suppose I will stick at this 
work as long as there’s work to be 
done.” The insert below shows 
Edith and her ambulance. 


Magazine 


a center of metropolitan attention, and played dressed up 
parts. But the fire was out. 

Let us hope, rather, that the fire was not out; only all 
banked over with the ashes of celebrity and prosperity. 

It is rumored that Mr. Griffith plans to have her in a pic- 
ture or two of his own next autumn. Whether this is only 
rumor, or more than rumor, it is a good hope, for Mae Marsh 
is in the very flower of her youth, and is too distinct and 
individual an artist for the screen to lose. 


Idith Storey Is 
Still At War 


Even though the soldiers and 
sailors are coming back to their 
old jobs—occasionally—she re- 
fuses to forsake her ambulance. 



































Conrad in Quest of Age 


By 


DoROTHY 





“’m not really as 
young as the parts 
I play,” says Nagel 
—he’s twenty-two. ALLISON 


i % 


F course,” said Con- 
rad Nagel, “lin not 
really as young as 
most of the parts I 


wild, wealthy young man in 
‘Red Head,’ our first film to- 
gether for Paramount. Miss 
Brady has to reform me and 
it’s a tough job,” said the 
wild, wealthy young man 
proudly. 

“At the beginning I was 
nearly side-tracked into mu- 
sical comedy. But then I had 
my first big stage role and 
that decided me. What was 
the role? It was Youth in 
‘Experience.’ ” 

So ever since he has gone 
on playing “Youth” in one 
form or another, and will un- 
doubtedly continue to play it 
for some time to come. For 
he has the quality that is 
quite independent of time— 
the half-wistful, half-assured 
quality that belongs to youth 
alone and is difficult to define 
and impossible to simulate. 
It will probably be vears and 
years before he has another 
chance to play Scrooge. 

And then it may happen 
that he won't care to play 
Scrooge—or he won't play 
him with half as much enthu- 
siasm as he did when he was 
fourteen. But who cares to 
go into the psychology of it? 
An actor who is a Broadway 
success at twenty-two doesn’t 
waste much time on that sort 
of thing—especially when he is in 
demand for his screen services as 

well, and has to get up at six in 

the morning to catch the first 
car out to Flatbush, when he is 
working for Vitagraph: or across 
town to the studio where he is 
working now opposite Alice 
Brady; work before the cam- 
era until six oclock—that is, 
when he hasn't a matinee; then 
he justifies his title of Manhat- 
tan’s most promising young 
actor - commuter. Home — an 
apartment on Riverside Drive, 
where he lives with his parents and 

a younger brother, for whom, by the 
way, he predicts a career as a come- 
dian a little later on—for a hasty dinner; 


play.” 

Now when a very young 
person begins to tell you how 
very old he really is, your 
cue is to say “Indeed!” in a 
solemn and respectful man- 
ner. Unfortunately, I gig- 
gled. Whereupon, Mr. Nagel 
looked pained and grew more 
emphatic. 

“No, but really I’m not,” 
he protested. “I am twenty- 
two years old, and I’ve been 
cast for parts younger than 
I am ever since I’ve been 
on the stage. There was the 
boy in ‘The Man Who Came 
Back’ and Laurie in ‘Little 
Women’ and now this young 
‘Ted’ in ‘Forever After.’ He 
does grow up later on, of 
course, but most of the time 
he is high-school and fresh- 
man age. Now really, off the 
stage you'd say I looked older 
than a freshman.” 

I'll say he did. In his run- 
ning trunks (for the stage 
boat race) and big white 
sweater he looked every day 
a sophomore—a rather young 
sophomore it is true, with an 
ingratiating grin and super- 
naturally solemn blue eyes, 
the sort of solemn eyes that 
make you suspect mischief behind 
them. When he was five, he prob- 
ably was caught in the jam closet 
with strawberry preserves all over 
that angelic expression and the 
clock and the hammer and the 
cat lying in wrecks around him. 

“The odd thing about it,” he 
went on, “is that the first role I 
ever played was an old, old man. 

It was Scrooge in Dickens’ 

‘Christmas Carol.’ I was fourteen 

years old and I didn’t know much 
about playing an old man. I 
couldn’t get it at all at first until I be- 
gan to think of a terribly old fellow 
that lived near our school—old Xmas we 
called him—and I twisted my mouth and 
tried to walk like him—like this—” and Mr. then a dash to the theatre and into his make- 
Nagel illustrated in a most venerable mann:>r. up as the young chap of “Forever After”—it’s 

“You must have been very convincing,” said The ages of a young man. 42 great life! Nagel isn’t happy unless he is 
I politely. Directly above—young Nagel filling two or three engagements at one time. 

“Oh, it wasn’t bad and the family liked it,’ in his first camera study, taken By the time this is read, we could not truth- 
he admitted modestly. “But that was my one May 16,1897,withhis mother, fully say that Nagel isn’t married. For some- 
and only old man. All through college and he was 2 months old. At time in June he is to wed Miss Ruth Helms, of 
when I first went in stock with the Princess ‘2? — Nagel—"the Man Who Chicago. She was “Evanston’s prettiest co-ed” 
company in Iowa I played young roles. And — Bock rs fg when he met her during the Chicago run of 
it’s the same thing in the films. Just now I’m and sharing honors with the “The Man Who Came Back.” Before Nagel’s 
playing two roles with Alice Brady—this Ted star in her father’s production company left, they were engaged-—and they 
on the stage here in ‘Forever After’ and a very of “Forever After.” will do another “Forever After.” 
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S it a wedding, Mister?” 

The two childish faces of the ragged little waifs were 
upturned to the tall gentleman ascending the church 
steps. He seemed a very grand and beautiful gentleman 
to the two gutter babies and they could not understand how 
anyone in such a gorgeous fur coat and shiny hat could wear 
such a look of dull misery. Even as he answered them, his 
lips twisted in an ironic smile which even the children’s eye: 
recognized as one of suffering. 

“Yes, it’s a wedding,” he told them. 
celebrate with. 
you.” 

As they scampered off, their benefactor opened the church 
door and stood for a moment on the threshold, with the ironic 
smile still on his lips. Sylvia’s wedding. For years the 
words had carried a magic meaning for himself alone; a 
very different meaning from the situation that now faced 
him. He was here as “best man”—there was really subtle 
irony in that phrase—and he was to watch his closest 
friend, Dick Burton, stand as bridegroom to Sylvia Nor- 
cross. Above the moaning of the organ and the chatter 
of the bridesmaids and mingled with the scent of smilax 
and lilies, came memories of that last scene which had 
changed the world for both Sylvia and himself. 

Only two weeks ago he had gone to her with the great- 
est problem that had ever faced him, sure of her instant 
sympathy and comprehension. He had been proud of 
the position that he had built up as acting physician of 
St. Luke’s Hospital and humbly grateful for the fact that 
the name of Dr. Edward Meade stood as an authority on 
children’s surgery. But when the war broke out he ap- 
plied at once for his commission in the army and went 
immediately after he had obtained it to the director of 
the hospital with his resignation. It was the result of this 
interview that he had laid before Sylvia in the stately 
living room of her Fifth Avenue home. 

“They can’t let me go, dear,” he had told her. “It’s 
not because of myself as an individual—it’s only that I 
happen to have that form of operation well in hand and 
the other men, the doctors that the war has not taken, 
have not. The director has relied on me to take charge 
of the new Children’s Hospital and he gave me his orders 
as a general would. I haven’t any choice, if it’s a case of 
life and death for the children here at home. But you 
know what it means to me to stay at home while the 
others are going. You do know, don’t you, Sylvia?” 

Sylvia’s limpid blue eyes and quick responsive smile 
seemed to have frozen into an expression of inscrutability. 

“I don’t know what it means to you, either way, Ed- 
ward,” she had told him icily. “Your logic seems to be 
quite perfect and I can’t argue against that. But somehow 
I hardly thought of you as the sort of man who considered 
logic at a time like this. I thought you would simply 
reach for your gun and go.” 

It was hopeless for Dr. Meade to struggle against this 
attitude. With one bitter sentence she had killed their 
love as ruthlessly as if it had been a living thing. They 
stood facing each other helplessly when suddenly into this 
atmosphere of strife and disillusionment the figure of 
Richard Burton in soldier’s uniform appeared like a sym- 
bol of their contention. 

“Couldn't wait to be announced,” he told them with a 
vigorous handshake. “What do you think of my khaki? 

It will look better with a few stripes and medals and 
things but those come later. Just now I’m no treat to the 
souvenir hunter.” 

Dr. Meade had left them together and gone back to the 
hospital. From the expression in Dick’s eyes as he looked to 
Sylvia for approval of his khaki, he knew at once what his 
renunciation meant. As for Sylvia’s eyes as she watched him 
leave—but he had pledged himself to forget Sylvia’s eyes and 
if they had seemed to carry a message of unutterable regret, 
he had tried to shut out the parting vision with hard work. 

So it was no surprise when Dick had burst into his study 
a few days later, breathlessly announced that Sylvia had made 
him the happiest man in the world and insisted that the doctor 
should be best man at the wedding, which was to take place 
just before he sailed with his regiment for France. 

Here he ‘was, then, the “best man” at the wedding which he 
and Sylvia had so often planned as their own. “And almost 
the only man out of uniform,” he told himself bitterly as the 


“Here’s a dollar to 
Run along now or a fat guest will step on 
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A story of two war heroes, 
one of whom didn’t do 
his fighting in France 
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There was a week of suspense in which Tony's future 


guests began to group themselves expectantly for the cere- 
mony. The triumphant notes of “Lohengrin” shattered his 
cynical reverie and he advanced to meet his party—Sylvia on 
her father’s arm, a white vision of satin and tulle, Dick, very 
straight and tall in his new uniform and over them the benign 
face of the old clergyman who had christened and confirmed 
Sylvia. 

The droning voice of the clergyman seemed to go on for 
hours as Dr. Meade stood with his eyes fixed on the soft curve 
of Sylvia’s cheek under her wedding veil. Suddenly, however, 
it was over and Sylvia and her husband were buried under an 
avalanche of congratulations, flowers and first kisses for the 
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usefulness as a citizen hung in the balance. 


bride. The hilarity was soon checked, however, for most of 
the guests knew that Dick was leaving his wife at the church 
door to join his regiment on the transport which sailed that 
night for overseas. 

There was a hurried farewell in the vestry room, a chorus 
of good wishes for the trip and Sylvia was left, too bewildered 
for tears, to go back to her father’s home while her soldier 
bridegroom sailed on his voyage over treacherous seas. 

Both Dr. Meade and Sylvia brought from the church a mem- 
ory of Dick’s farewell that was destined to play an important 
part in both their lives. As he leaned out of the taxi for one 
last look, Dick’s hand impulsively caught that of the doctor 








and joined it with Sylvia’s. 
chap,” he said in a voice which choked a little. 
happens, I’ll know you are here to protect her.” 

In the weary days that followed his departure, Sylvia’s life 
dragged on through the hollow existence of the war-bride whose 


“I’m leaving her with you, old 
“Whatever 


marriage has been a mockery. ‘The one thing that saved her 
from utter despondency was her relief work among the chil- 
dren whose fathers were fighting in France. The frightful 
scourge of infantile paralysis which had swept New York like 
a visitation from Herod, had annihilated many little families 
left with only the mother to protect them. Working with 
these people opened a new world of service and self-sacrifice 
to the young society girl and Sylvia was soon so absorbed in it 
that she had no time to brood over her chaotic private life. 

She loved all the children, but one little Italian lad of 
eight soon wound his wistful personality about her heart- 
strings in a way that she would never have believed pos- 
sible. And the tragedy of his distorted little body as a 
result of the dread disease became to her a very real 
sorrow. 

‘But there must be something we can do,” she told a 
nurse when this was made known to her. “Surely an oper- 
ation, if performed in time, would straighten his poor little 
legs.” 

“Who’s left to perform it?” asked the nurse crisply. 
“What doctors there are left on this side of the water 
have all they can do to save lives, not beauty. There is 
only one man who could fix Tony up and that’s Dr. Ed- 
ward Meade, head of the Children’s Hospital. And he’ll 
soon be dead himself because he’s watching over the chil- 
dren twenty-four hours a day with no stops for meals, 
they tell me.” 

Back across Sylvia’s bewildered mind flashed sentences 
from that fatal interview with Dr. Meade. “Someone 
must stay at home’—“It’s not as if I had any choice” 
and finally, “It’s life and death for the children.” 

“T'll see Dr. Meade myself and beg him to do some- 
thing,” she said, hardly realizing that she was speaking 
aloud. 

“It isn’t probable that you can direct his services,” said 
the nurse primly. She was a tight-faced, stiffly starched 
executive who bitterly resented the intrusion of “these 
society dames” into her own province. 

“Just the same,” said Sylvia to herself as the nurse 
left the room, “I'll try it.” 

But when she found herself in the bare, sun-flooded 
office of the doctor, she felt her resolution ebbing. Her 
last word with Edward Meade had been in the church 
vestibule just after Dick had left her in his care. “Please 
go,” she had stammered as he took her hand to help her 
toward the line of waiting automobiles. “I never want 
to see you again in all my life.” 

So that now it was a half-frightened, half-defiant Sylvia 
that held out her tiny, gloved hand to the tall, kindly man 
who entered. He was grayer, she saw at once, and the 
lines about his mouth had deepened, but otherwise it was 
the same earnest, distinguished face that had been the 
center of all her girlhood dreams. 

Half-falteringly she told him of her new work and her 
hopes for Tony. He set her at her ease at once by adopt- 
ing a matter-of-fact, professional manner which seemed to 
indicate that his only interest in the world was in Tony’s 
recovery. In a few minutes they were talking and laugh- 
ing as naturally as in the old days and before she had 
left he had arranged to see Tony and to perform the 
operation which might save him. 

There was a week of suspense in which Tony’s future 
usefulness as a little citizen hung in the balance. Sylvia had 
almost given up hope and was waiting disconsolately one day 
in the doctor’s office for news when he entered quietly with 
Tony in his arms. 

“We have a surprise for the bella donna, haven’t we Tony?” 
he said to the boy as he tenderly placed him on the feeble lit- 
tle legs that had been so twisted only a week before. 

Tony’s little brown face wore a brave grin but he clung for 
a moment to the doctor’s strong, encircling arm. Then, with 
an Italian shrug of resolution, he gathered himself together 
and half-walked, half-tottered, into Sylvia’s outstretched arms. 

“Not bad for the first time, monkey,” the doctor’s voice 
assured him. “But just wait. You'll be shinning up telegraph 
poles and breaking your neck before the summer is over.” 
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The shock of the child’s recovery and 
his pathetic pluck were too much for Syl- 
via’s_ self-control. As the nurse took 
Tony from the room she sank sobbing on 
the window seat, and Dr. Meade. with no 
thought but for her suffering. strode Dr. 
across the room and gathered her up in 
his arms as he had done in the old days 
when she came to him for comfort. 

Sylvia relaxed for a moment in his 
embrace and then, with a sudden impul- 
sive movement raised her face to his. 
But, before their lips met, a voice from 
the past rang in Edward’s ears as if the words had been spoken 
then and in that room. “I'll know you are here to protect her, 
old chap.” Dick had said, “whatever happens.” 

He was here to protect her, even from him, even from her- 
self. And with a desperate effort of resolution he let her slip 
from his arms and brought her coat and furs in silence. 

Over in an improvised hospital hut in Flanders, an eager 
French officer was bending over a cot on which lay all that was 
left of Dick Burton after the terrific barrage into which he had 
led his men. The Frenchman was trying to catch the words that 
came painfully from Dick’s twisted mouth, for almost half 
his face had been blown away by an exploding shell and it was 
only by a superhuman effort that he held to consciousness long 
enough to deliver his message. 

“You are to go to her,” he whispered, “and tell her that vou 
saw me killed—that you saw it, mind, and that I died instantly.” 

“But monsieur, you may live—eet is not over—” 

“I may live, but it is over for us,” came the answer. ‘Do 
you think that I could let a woman I love see me like this? 
Do you think I could go back and face her pity, tied to a thing 
like me for life? Could you, with the woman you love?” 
With the true Latin ability to put 
himself in the other’s place, the 
Frenchman saw the inevitabil- 
ity of the situation. 

“Monsieur le Capitaine, 

I will go. I will play the 

scene as you ask it,” he 

said gravely. “And now I 

shake the hand of 
whose greatest 
was not on the 
battlefield.” 
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“Somehow I have never thought 
of you as the sort of man who 
considered logic at a time like 
this. I thought you would simply 

reach for your gun and go.” 
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the Paramount photoplay of the 
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For Worse And this was why, a few weeks later. 
Sylvia stood in her drawing room at home 
facing the tall, compassionate French of- 
ficer who had just brought her the news 
of her husband's death. But above the 
whirling of her shocked brain and her 
sense of agonized pity and pride for Dick 
was a still, small voice of hope which she 
could not silence. 

She sent for Edward a few days later 
but he could not leave his work until late 
in the evening and he met her with his 
face drawn and white from the day’s ha- 
Sylvia, in her widow’s dress, was as pale dnd 
worn as he, and they stood gazing at each other like two ghosts 
from the dim past. And yet, beneath all their careful re- 
strained words was the wild note of hope that Sylvia had 
felt before. 

She was the more frank of the two and the first to speak 
of what was in their hearts. 

“Dick loved us both,” she whispered as the doctor bent 
over her at parting. “He never knew of this between us but, 
if he knew now, if he were here at this moment, he is too big, 
too noble to have it otherwise.” 

And so, bit by bit, the rumor spread that Dr. Edward Meade 
and Sylvia Norcross Burton would be married when her period 
of mourning was over for the soldier who was her husband only 
in name. As time went on, the rumor grew to certainty and 
society was not surprised when invitations were issued for a 
dance given Sylvia by her parents at which it was understood 
the engagement would be announced. 

At the very moment when these joyous preparations were 
going on there was a joyous scene of another nature in the 
reception room of the biggest hospital in Paris. Dick Burton, 
erect and sound, with his face 
smoothed of all disfigurement was 
shaking the hand of the great surgeon 
whose skill had brought him back to 

life and hope again. 

“IT haven't words to 
thank you,’ he was 
saying. “It’s not only 

for myself that you 

have done this—it’s 

for someone else 
at home.” 
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of the old surgeon relaxed in a beatific smile. “It is I who 
am grateful to you, mon fils,” he said quietly. “Very humbly 
grateful, for your recovery has been one of the few notes of 
comfort in the horror of this holocaust.” 

Two weeks later, Dick Burton landed at the New York har- 
bor, unheralded and unwelcomed. He had kept his recovery 
and his arrival a secret through some ill-defined reluctance to 
tell the story to Sylvia until she could hear it from his own 
lips. But now, with the meet- 
ing actually before him, he 
began to wonder if that 
course were altogether 
wise. What would be 
the result of the shock 
of his arrival if he 
suddenly appeared 
before his wife as 
arisen fromthe 
dead? Had _ any- 
thing happened that 
might make his home- 
coming less welcome? 
In his perplexity, he 
suddenly resolved to 
call upon Betty Hoyt 
and ask her advice. 

Betty was the dear- 
est girl in the world 
next to Sylvia; they 
had been child- 
hood sweethearts 
once and he had al- 
ways gone to her 
for advice. On a 
sudden impulse, he 
called a taxi and 
rolled up Fifth Ave- 
nue to Betty’s sunny 
little apartment on 
Central Park West. 
If he had been dis- 
turbed at the effect of 
his arrival on Sylvia, the 
shock that he gave Betty almost put this out of his mind. She 
had opened the door herself in answer to his ring and stood 
staring at him, her face quivering with emotion, then she 
threw herself, sobbing, into his arms. He had soothed her 
as if they were again children, but when he presented his 
problem her usually ready counsel was not forthcoming. She 
seemed to be struggling against some impulse which Dick 
could not define, but she finally gained control of herself and 
spoke with her old poise and resolution. 

“Go back to Sylvia, my dear,” she told him. “She is vour 
wife, and she will be waiting for you. And remember that 
if either of you ever need me, I will be waiting for you too.” 

With his decision made, Dick hardly stopped to bid Betty 
good-by; he hurled himself into the waiting taxi and drov: 
to the Norcross home. So engrossed was he with the thoughts 
of his welcome that he hardly noticed the festive air ot t 
house or that all its windows were ablaze with lights. T! 
maid who admitted him sprang back from the door wit 
startled scream which brought Sylvia out from the 
room. She did not scream when she saw him, but hi 
body seemed to relax for a moment against the wall and ther 
tighten with the determination of an actress in the fina! | 
of her art. 

Dick approached her almost timidly but she went to him at 
once and raised her face for his kiss. And Dick, in the first 
torrent of explanations and endearments did not notice that 
her answering kiss was that of a child. 

“But you’re giving a party,” Dick exclaimed as soon as he 
grew collected enough to notice the musicians who were taking 
their places in the flower-hung hall. “It’s a dance, isn’t >t? 
Are you celebrating anything?” 

“We are now,” she told him, smiling bravely back over her 
shoulder. “It will be your party now to celebrate your return 
from the dead.” 

The rest of the evening seemed to Dick a dream of bright 
lights and music and hilarious congratulations. It was not 
until long after midnight that he followed Sylvia to the suite 
of rooms, hurriedly made ready for their belated honeymoon. 
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Betty was waiting for 
him with tear-stained, 
joyous face, and out- 
stretched, quivering 
hands. 

















Sylvia, suddenly bereft of the stimulus which the crowds 
and noise had given her, was at last utterly unable to play the 
role that she had resolved upon. She had collapsed on the 
chaise-longue—a pitiful heap of mauve tulle and orchids. She 
knew that Dick was bending over her but his low, tender 
voice seemed very far away. Suddenly, though, he caught 
her to him, in an embrace which she felt would never let her 
go, and as if in a delirium she wrenched herself from him and 
called sobbingly for “Edward.” 

She could hardly believe that she had uttered the name 
aloud, but Dick had heard. He stood before her as if the 
sound of it struck him to the heart. 

“So it was Edward,” he said calmly. 
me. My best friend.” 

Sylvia, with her self control now utterly gone, could only 
sob out the truth. “It was always Edward ever since the 

‘st,’ she moaned. ‘We quarreled and then you came. And 

en later we knew. And now it’s all over.” 

At the sight of her misery, Dick’s eyes softened into an 
expression of solicitude in which there was no trace of bit- 
“It’s not over for you two,” he said gently. “Only 
for ~e. Don’t cry, Sylvia. I’m going now.” 

And he closed the door softly on the rose and silver glory that 
was their bridal suite. 


“He’s taken you from 


terness, 


But the tragedy which threatened to shadow the life of the 
three friends forever passed away. Dick had sought out Ed- 
ward and Sylvia together and had given his bride her freedom. 
“We won’t talk much about that,” he had said. “Those things 
simply happen, that’s all.” 

And he left them together. 

A new note had broken the drear monotony of Dick’s past 
suffering. It was Betty’s voice saying, “Remember, if you ever 
need me, I shall be waiting.” He drove again to the little 
apartment high above the street and found her there, waiting 
as she had promised, with tear-stained, joyous face and out- 
stretched, quivering hands. The law of compensation which 
he and Edward had always preached had not deserted them. 
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Cecil Bravo, popular romantic hero, bowls over But, on the way home from the studio, suffers 
a dozen thugs with the bat of an eyelash. severe shock when beleaguered by a poodle. 















































The naive innocence of Eloise Prettypretty, And after working hours, Eloise hurries home to see what new 


screen hoyden, melts up the ice-jam in the sort of mischief her children have gotten into during the day. 
heart of the old millionaire 
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As the camera turns, Jake Fiendish, screen villain, straps his beautiful, But at home, Jake can't call his trousers his 
persecuted, young wife to the bedpost and blows her into the Big Dipper. own. The wifely flatirons above designate 
the route of Jake, who has refused to argue. 









































An Invincible 
Violet 


Burton Holmes knows he is a 
bum actor, but he keeps right 
on — for business reasons. 










































Mr. Holmes, a modern 
Ulysses with a motion 
picture camera, is to go 
abroad again soon for 
pictures of Europe in 
the reconstruction era. 
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& Underwood 
By Dericut Evans 


ELF-CONFIDENCE is a wonderful thing. You'd think 
that Burton Holmes, discouraged by his wife and by his 
friends, would give up. Admitting he isn’t much of 
an actor, he sticks to his art. And we are bound to 

overlook his shortcomings because—although he has made 
several dozen world tours—in fact, he is our most widely 
traveled actor—he has not yet announced that he is ‘“‘about ; 
to embark upon his farewell tour.” y. 

You have probably thought that Burton Holmes, a 
veritable violet if you know him—edges his pointed 
profile into scenes of ‘out-of-the-way places for his 
travelogues, merely for the glory he can garner. This 
isn’t so. It is just because he wants you to know 
he has been there. He acknowledges that the majority 
of motion picture patrons are like the mythical Mis- 
sourians in that they, too, have to be shown. The 
Holmes profile in a travel picture is the globe-trot- 
ter’s personal guarantee that what he is showing 
you is real; he has been there himself, and he 
knows. 

It isn’t often that one can interview a movie 
actor in his dressing room after the performance, 
but I did it. At Orchestra Hall in Chicago, after 
one of Holmes’ motion picture lectures. “I re- 
member,” he said—he was in the khaki uniform 
in which he visited the war zone and took 
authentic pictures of the big scrap—“the first 
multiple-reel picture I ever saw, “The Pris- 
oner of Zenda.’ The next day a paper came 
out with a most entertaining interview ob- 
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tained after the performance with James Kk. Hackett, the star 
of the piece, in his dressing room. They got away with it 
then.” 

Holmes beat Hackett and the rest of the old-timers to it 
by several years in getting himself photographed for the screen. 
Did you know there were movies, twenty-two years ago? 
Holmes made pictures then, on wide strips of film, before he 
found that they could be joined together and run in sequence. 
The little scraps were exhibited in nickelodeons—‘“a penny a 
peek.” Since then Holmes has kept up with the movies and 
to-day he shows his stuff in two-dollar houses and on the Para- 
mount pictures program. 

“Oh, I had the camera craze 
the world,” he says. 

He has had the wanderlust ever since he can remember. As 
a small boy he made up his mind to travel about. Most small 
boys have big dreams; Holmes achieved his: a dream of far 
countries and strange seas; man-eating savages and smoulder- 
ing volcanoes; white-capped mountains and the Lares and 
Penates on quaint 
Japanese hearths. So 


and I always wanted to see 


personal tcuch that induces us to sit through two reels of 
Alaskan river-journey and Australian bush-league stuff. The 
oniy difference between Mr. Holmes’ sense of humor and that 
of other travelers is that Mr. Holmes occasionally employs 
his to advantage. 

He is one of the few men who if he lost his eyesight would 
have an excuse for giving utterance to that historic cynicism, 
“Oh well—lI’ve seen everything.” The only time his rather 
bored blue eyes light up at all is when he speaks—not of the 
beauties of the tropic night—but about the obvious difficulties 
he encounters, developing film on tour! The company carries 
its own developing outfit right along. In Java, or Ceylon—the 
hot countries—they work at night after it has cooled off, leaving 
ing, said Mr. Holmes, a trail of ruined bath-tubs in their wake 
—for they used them as laboratories. 

After he conducted the stay-at-homes to and through the 
Yellowstone National Park, North Cape and Cairo, London, 
the South Seas, and Siam—somebody started a war, and Bur- 
ton Holmes, the pictorial reporter of human events, had to 
cover that too. And 
as his epitome of the 





that you may sit in 
your picture-show in 
any town from In- 
diana to Idaho, and 
go where you have al- 
ways wanted to go. 
You are persuaded 
that the Australian is 
your kin; that the 
welfare of some rag- 
ged kid in an Italian 
seaport town is a per- 
sonal matter: 
the Hawaiian belles 
are not worth a trip 
to the South Seas to 
see, the other natural 
beauties are. He saw it 
all and he is passing 
it on—a sort of Bae- 
deker of illuminated 
information. 

In his travels 
Holmes has caught, 
perhaps, more real 
celebrities off duty 
and after office hours 
than anyone you may 
mention. He is on 
the best of terms 
with kings and gov- 
ernors, statesmen and 
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struggle he showed 
the close-up of one 
hungry hun-hunter at 
a stove somewhere 
near the fighting 
front, where a Salva- 
tion Army lassie 
handed out fresh 
doughnuts to help 
win the late war. 
Long after the war 
pictures which de- 
scribe inminute 
photographic detail 
the hero’s progress 
across No-Man’s- 
Land upon his stom- 
ach, or the blood-red 
glory of the trenches 
at the zero hour, have 
been shelved — the 
Holmes close-up will 
“live.” The mother 
and father of Jim —, 
of Baltimore, who al- 
most jumped out of 
their seats when they 
first saw their boy on 
the screen, found that 
the memory of that 
grinning close-up 
helped a little when 








fighters, colonial gov- 
ernors and small boys 
from Alaska to Zulu- 
land. The King of 
Siam, making a jour- 
ney into the interior of his kingdom, invited Burton to come 
along and bring his camera. He did, and obtained valuable 
pictures of native life; and the King sent him back out of the 
wilderness in a Ford. The Jack Londonesque daughter of a 
proud and grizzled old South Seas chieftain took a tremendous 
fancy to Burton’s beard and the tribe was loth to let him 
leave before he was initiated into the tribal marriage ceremony, 
his protestations that he had a wife in the States notwithstand- 
ing—but that’s another story—Holmes looked sheepish and 
changed the subject. 

There are just two places on the globe he hasn't seen: Per- 
sia and South Africa. He wants to go to Persia; South Africa 
doesn’t appeal to him so much. But the people who have read 
Cynthia Stockley and know all about the lure of the blue aloes 
will undoubtedly enjoy his camera impressions of the lower 
half of the Dark Continent—if he doesn’t kid them about the 
aloes, in his sub-titles. He writes all his captions: just another 


travelogues. 


The orchestra stalls of a theatre in ancient Athens—included in one of Mr. Holmes’ 
Perhaps if the Grecians had shown a little more enterprise and con- 
ceived the motion picture, their theatres would not have fallen into decay. 


they received word 
that Jim was killed in 
action. 

Holmes, born in 
Chicago in 1870, be- 
gan to travel thirteen years later. He saw America first. In 
1886 he went abroad for the first time; four years later he 
returned for material for his first lecture—‘Through Europe 
with a Camera’”—which he presented, as an amateur, before 
the Chicago Camera Club. He was then persuaded to give 
it for money. It didn’t take much persuasion—there had been 
a slump in the family fortunes and if he wanted to travel he 
had to earn enough money to do it. It soon became a business. 
At first he used colored slides; as soon as pictures became a cer- 
tainty he began to use them and has been ever since. 

When Holmes is at home he lives in New York. He does 
not wear that pith helmet on the streets. All the four corners 
of the earth, particularly Japan, which was little-boy-Burton’s 
land of dreams—and he is still as enthusiastic over the Nip- 
ponese as any ingenue over her Pekingese—unite without 
clashing in the decorations of the sunny Holmes drawing-room 
overlooking Manhattan’s Central Park. 




































A Review 
of the New Pictures 


The 
hadow 
Stage 


By 


JULIAN JOHNSON 





HE motion picture story, that utterly necessary and 

wholly exasperating quantity, is beset by perils on 

every hand. There are not enough good stories, the 

men who can write good stories won’t, the good stories 
that do come in are maltreated by the directors, the scenario 
writers make hack work of inspiration, production is made too 
fast to insure intelligent results, the flighty public demands 
too frequent changes of bill, real drama is incompatible with 
the star system. 

These are a few of the commonest wrongs on the debit 
side of the authorial ledger. But there is another fault, less 
a wrong than a habit—and a bad one—whose demerits are 
steadily increasing. 

It is the national tendency toward the formula picture 

In other words, as a general thing we have no new storie: 
at all. We have the old synopsis, the ancient table-of-contents, 
with a new set of names. 

The formula habit has two forms: the formula story, for 
anybody and everybody, and the formula star part, for a ce- 
lebrity who has done one thing well, and must, therefore, keep 
on doing the same thing for the rest of his life. 

The most apparent error, possibly, is the latter. 
consider a few examples. 

Notably and lamentably, Pearl White comes into my mind. 
Here is a woman to whom the camera is extraordinarily kind, 
a woman possessed of great personality and rare dramatic inte!- 
ligence. Pearl White has a stage quality rare enough in men, 
and almost non-existent among theatrical women: repose, the 
only garment of true art. Only a few in the female throng 
that glides across our walls can be truly called actresses. Pearl 
White is such—vet her repose, her black-and-white beauty, all 
the sheathed power of her, go into these catastrophic serials. 
She never does anything worth while, merely because it is 
enormously profitable to her and her managers to do hokum 
mystery and knock-down absurdities. 

Douglas Fairbanks plays to a recipe of jump, grin and punch. 
I am not saying that Mr. Fairbanks is innately an actor, as 
Miss White is innately an actress, but at any rate he was the 
pleasantest, because the most wholesome and vigorous, of our 
light comedians. Charles Ray has gone as far as he can in 
rube stuff without committing himself to formula as completely 
as Fairbanks; his name has come to mean bovine eyes and a 
hickory shirt—or bovine eyes and pedagogy. Dorothy Gish 
is a pep specialist—and if Dorothy Dalton does one more 
“Extravagance,”’ I dare say they will pin a label on her which 
will read “the society wife.” Elliott Dexter is the very pas- 
sionate husband who is too busy to think about love or too 
Spartanesque to talk about it. Priscilla Dean gets into trouble 
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“Blackie’s Redemption,” with Bert Lytell, is a well-told, 
tense, human narrative with a lot of real sympathy, and 
almost no unnatural “acting.” 


just as naturally as Houdini gets out of it. The arch-formulist 
is that mechanical sinner, Miss Bara, who, if she played Eve, 
would probably vamp the snake until he ate the apple himself. 

There are specialists to whom the formula accusation does 
not apply—Mr. Chaplin, whose single great assumption is not 
a character but a sort of dialectic expression; Mr. Arbuckle, 
world-ambassador for the equitorial; and until he deliberately 
jumped from under his Stetson in ‘The Poppy Girl’s Husband,” 
Mr. Hart, the visible voice of an inaudible West. 

The formula story is much less conspicuous and much more 
insidious. 

When I say “less conspicuous,’ I mean less noticeable to the 
average theater-goer, who is at no pains at all to synopsize a 
Pearl White thriller in advance, or tell you just what Doug will 
do before anybody sees him do it. 

What the average theatergoer does not realize, to any great 
extent, is that he is not seeing artistic transcriptions of life 
on the screen, but an endless series of artificially arranged 
happenings—cause, progress, side events and final effects, play 
after play put together like Ford car after Ford car. 

The thing that makes life so eternally interesting is that 
you simply can’t dope out what’s going to happen. The thing 
that makes the typical picture-plot so eternally uninteresting 
is that everything is doped, and happens according to the dope, 
without fail. 

You behold the young woman principal: you know that, what- 
ever her vagaries or misplacements of trust, it is simply impos- 
sible for her to be other than basically right on all subjects, 
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“Mary Regan” shows Anita Stewart as the well-raised 
daughter of a crook, determined, however, to go straight. 














May Allison in “The Island of Intrigue” affords another 
mixture of romance, island and stranded girl. 














“One Week of Life” is the story of a woman who takes 
a “vacation” from the fireside of an earnest drinker. 
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and triumphant in the end. The leading gent, likewise, what- 
ever his novel surroundings, is a young man of the most in- 
herent honor; he may get drunk, but never, never did he take 
a whiffletree to his little brother. The heavy person—how often 
have I sniveled over the tragedy of this poor dog’s absolutely 
pre-destined damnation!—was just born wrong, and nothing 
will ever make him right. 

In other words, we are transcribing life, not as it is, but as 
we think it ought to be. The thing that makes life the colossal 
tapestry of the ages, to him who can both think and feel, is 
that there is so much bad in the best of us, and so much good 
in the worst of us that not even the gods can tell, until the cur- 
tain has gone up on the last act, who is going to be the finest 
of us. 

Motion pictures are not in their infancy any more, and we 
ought to quit being infants on the one hand, and copy-cats 
on the other, in our consideration of them. 

The biggest drama in the world, the one God-like thrill in 
narrative, is the story of the genuinely bad man who redeems 
himself; the greatest of tragedies, the good man who falls. 
According to the producers, audiences are not interested in 
the first; according to the censors, it is improper to show the 
second. Thus Art leads a dog’s life. 


FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE-— Artceraft 


This play might be denominated the apotheosis of Edgar 
Selwyn. A year or two ago Mr. Selwyn became the last half 
of Goldwyn, but fate permitted him to wyn in name only. 
The ambitious Goldwyn pantomimes of that period added 
something to the gayety, but little to the art of nations. So 
Mr. Selwyn did a gradual fadeout, while Mr. Goldfish folded 
the combination name to his family bosom. “For Better, for 
Worse,” of which Miss MacPherson made a very masterful 
scenario, is thoughtfully, eminently timely, not a little daring, 
and worked out with the craft and skill of a master of the 
theater. Mr. Selwyn here disproves George Cohan’s assertion 
that screen and stage have little to give each other, for he 
adapts stage form and situation to screen opportunity and 
demand in a way that has seldom been approached. I refer 
to the intimate complications of the soldier’s return; barring 
the single clumsy coincidence ‘of his arrival on the night of 
the engagement party, there is nothing strained or artificially 
opportune, but the playwright piles situation upon situation in 
a way that shows he understands one of the secrets of motion 
picture writing as against stage writing: no single climax can 
possibly carry a photoplay, as single climaxes have supported 
the pieces of the theater. The drama of the picture is best 
maintained by a whole series of situations, perhaps no single 
one of which is as great as the traditional “end of the third 
act” in the playhouse, but all of which, taken together, pro- 
duce a much greater effect. According to Mr. Selwyn’s story 
Sylvia Norcross, a patriotic and prominent bud, is all but 
engaged to Dr. Edward Meade, the best surgeon in a children’s 
hospital. Mr. Meade receives a captain’s commission for serv- 
ice overseas—and refuses to go; after a great mental struggle, 
however, in which he is convinced that the little children have 
no other friend to save them. Promptly the patriotic Sylvia 
disavows the gentleman whose ring she has at that moment 
accepted, and, in her flag-waving huff, marries Dick Burton, 
long a hopeless admirer, now glorified by a private’s uniform. 
Burton runs from the altar to a transport, not to transports, 
and an accident to a little girl, run down by her car, convinces 
Sylvia of the real heroism of Dr. Meade. Burton, horribly 
disfigured in France, makes his buddy go home telling them 
that he is dead—but a facial reconstructionist patches him 
fairly, and he resolves to surprise his “widow” by a real resur- 
rection. He does—as she and Meade are announcing their 
coming marriage. It is in this crisis that Selwyn, and Miss 
MacPherson too, show a craftsmanship which is real and indi- 
vidual and new. Mr. DeMille’s production is as goed as his 
direction—which is to say that it is in perfect taste and per- 
fectly human. The finest single performance is, it seems to 
me, Tom Forman’s, as young Burton. He plays a soldier with 
restraint and reality, and without heroics, and his conduct of 
the difficult scenes of the return could not be bettered. But 
then, Mr. Dexter is characteristically fine, too, as the misun- 
derstood Dr. Meade, while Miss Swanson is the delectable 
orchid in this garden of men. If only she’d get a less crazy 
“do” on her hair and use less paint on her lips! Wanda Hawley 
plays a shy white breath o’ love just waiting around for Tom 
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Forman to speak kindly to her, and the rest of the cast—such 
big birds as Theodore Roberts and Raymond Hatton in filler 
parts—is as perfect as the little out-of-the-way bolts in a Rolls- 
Royce. Every title-writer in America should read these in- 
serts and leaders: one is tempted to say that they are the best 
titles since the sonorous legends of “The Birth of a Nation.” 
We are waving a flag instead of making apologies when they 
produce photoplays like this. 


THE RED LANTERN—Metro 


A year of Chinese plays reaches its climax in this huge ca- 
cophonous symphony of colorless lacquers and soundless gongs 
and gray shadows of yellow men. The material upon which 
Nazimova of all races builds her saffron tragedy is a novel by 
Edith Wherry, descriptive of life in the Pekin foreign legation 
about the time of the Boxer horror, nearly twenty years ago. 
Mme. Nazimova plays two parts: Mahlee, an Eurasian, and 
Blanche Sackville, in reality the unsuspecting half-sister of 
Mahlee. Notwithstanding an intensely dramatic role by the 
star, it is as a spectacle more than as a play that this story 
concerns us. The Eurasian is a solitary; he is distant kin to 
two races and is not admitted to close relationship by either. 
So with Mahlee, raised in a mission, and not realizing until! 
she aspires to the hand of the household’s son that she is as 
much a thing apart from fair-skinned folk as a mulatto in 
Alabama. It is then that she turns to her Eurasian pursuer, 
the villainous Sam Wang, who has studied medicine in America 
and has returned to be an insidious force for both good and 
evil among the people to whom he, too, is just a cousin. The 
drama of destiny works as swiftly after her surrender to Sam 
Wang—-spiritually, at least—as it did slowly before. Wang, 
the inside agent of the Boxers in Pekin, needs a personality 
about whom he can weave false magic; a superwoman to sway 
the credulous yellow rabble in an incense of fakery. Mahlee, 
grasping her one hour of infernal glory, becomes that woman. 
The end, of course, is defeat and death, but by the hokus- 
pokus invented long ago to appease the populace when they 
clamored against the death of a heroine, the star survives 
pleasantly and innocuously in her other personality, Blanche 
Sackville. I doubt if any such gorgeous Celestial pageant 
as this Feast of Lanterns has ever been seen outside China 


itself. And I have seen some Mongolian spectacles—believe 
me!—in California. It is this barbaric spiendor of both in- 
terior and exterior, this atmosphere of little lilies and heavy 


incense, this silent din of bronze gongs and falsetto voices, 
which most engages the beholder; after, possibly, the perfor- 
mance of Nazimova herself. I feel sure that the star’s bizarre 
costumes will enchant every woman in the land. They may 
or may not be Chinese—for all I know—but they are won- 
derful; so wonderful that they might in themselves influence 
the fashions as occasionally the toggery of great stage plays 
has done. Nazimova’s performance is on a high level of ex- 
cellence without any startling distinctions, unless her sharp 
and remarkable differentiation between Mahlee and Blanche 
Sackville such a distinction. That shrewd actor, Edward 
J. Connelly, plays perfectly the very small part of General 
Jung-Lu, and Noah Beery is a wicked Sam Wang who sug- 
gests only the European part of his Eurasian ancestry. The 
book is a flexible, workable one, rather than an essay which 
rises at any place to great power or suspense. The same may 
be said of Mr. Capellani’s direction. The only actual detri- 
ment the piece has is a set of commonplace, utterly undra- 
matic subtitles. How Maxwell Karger permitted such a dull 
set of words to go out with his veritable optic music is hard 
to understand, for these sayings are formula stuff to the last 
degree, no more reminiscent of Celestial surrounding than a 
tea-cup made in Dresden. 
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UPSTAIRS AND DOWN-—Selznick 


Do you remember the Hattons’ play of scandalous Long 
Island society? Here it in the movies—smart, snappy, 
suave, and lighted by a sun which shines just about as well on 
Long Island as in California. Olive Thomas plays the baby 
vampire, it Seems to us even more effectively than Juliette 
Day did at the Cort theatre, in New York, but perhaps it is 
because she is starred, while Miss Day performed without 
benefit of close-up. At any rate, not even Miss Thomas’ first 
essays with Triangle found her more piquant and beautiful. 
Robert Ellis plays Capt. Terence O’Keefe, and though he 
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oug as “air anks in (nie KerbpocKer uc <aroo,” is 
Douglas Fairbank “Knickerbocker Bucl hi 
latest and incidentally his last Arteraft. 

















This 


Scandinavian photoplay, “The Girl from the Marsh 
Croft,” visualizes Selma Lagerlof’s novel. 

















Charles Ray, in “Greased Lightning,” is an automobilious 
young blacksmith who tinkers Fords and the chariot of 
love. 
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Pinna Nesbit, in “Bolshevism on Trial,” a powerful, 
well-knit, biting satire, containing both argument and 
drama. 














Harry Morey in his latest Vitagraph offering, “ Fight- 
ing Destiny.” 














“As a Man Thinks,” the picturization of Augustus Thomas’ 
play, features Leah Baird. 
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gives a very geod performance he does not fill the part in 


* appearance, for Capt. O’Keefe was an adroit soldier of for- 


tune as mature in years as in experience; and Robert Ellis 
is patently a very young man. Rosemary Theby is a very 
handsome Betty, and director Giblyn has surpassed even his 
former record for beautiful “shots,” and fine grouping. I re- 
call especially a vision of a cliff’s edge framed in the dark 
branches of a gnarled tree, which would delight any painter 
as a matter of composition. 


MARY REGAN—First National 


This photoplay is a combination of a popular story, direc- 
tor Marshall Neilan, and a most surprisingly new lot of Cali- 
fornia locations, thus proving that an expert can always work 
some ngvelty in an old field. Those Alpine Tavern visions, 
entrancing as they are, have been there all the time, just wait- 
ing for somebody to grab them and put them in the black 
box. Miss Anita Stewart plays the well-raised daughter of 
a crook: a daughter who has determined to go straight, not- 
withstanding the damning inheritance that hangs over her. 
George Hernandez, as a master-blackmailer, is perhaps best of 
all in her support. The picture is an adventure, indeed, but 
it is an adventure amid the elegancies of life—rosewood rather 
than benches, Limoge rather than granite-ware, curtains of 
rose-silk rather than cracked shades, pleasant music rather 
than the sounds of the street. It is as brilliant in photography 
as it is in setting. The suspense is very well maintained, and 
in fact not until the very last scene when there is a confus- 
ing and over-done fight, is there an inkling of any solution 
to Mary Regan’s problem. 


THE STRONGER VOW —Goldwyn 


Just a flash of Spain, but it’s Spain all through, in this mod- 
ern story of Machiavellian plot and counter villainy, and it 
is magnificently acted by Geraldine Farrar, Milton Sills, Tom 
Santschi and Hassard Short. Reginald Barker’s direction is 
on a par with the performances of the principals, and is no 
doubt largely responsible for their zest and finely concerted 
work. Miss Farrar plays the daughter of a grandee loved 
by the heir of a house with whom her house is at war—a 
sort of Capulet and Montague feud, as it were. Comes a 
third party—played by the towering bad man Mr. Santschi—- 
who murders the prima-donna’s brother and contrives to pile 
the crime up on the door-step of the real lover, enacted by 
Mr. Sills. The author very deftly contrives a departure for 
the hero on the night of this assassination. He is sent to Paris, 
and the denouement is laid far from the first fete of oranges 
and blood. The second fine contrivance in the play, the really 
human probability of the villain’s circumventing himself, 
comes when the wicked Santschi wrongs the sister of his 
Apache assistant, played by Hassard Short. Apache Short 
therefore turns what was intended as the hero’s murder into 
a carnival of personal vengeance and all is well except with 
the wicked. It is only melodrama, but on the part of the star 
and most of her support it is put across with a fiery exal- 
tation that makes it worth-while entertainment. 


THE GIRL FROM THE MARSH CROFT 
Swedish Biograph 


I approached this exhibition knowing nothing about it ex- 
cept what I read on the billboards. These featured two names: 
the name of the play, and the name of Selma Lagerlof. Im- 
agine my astonishment, as the narrative began to unravel, to 
discover that Selma Lagerlof was not the leading woman, but 
the author! (I suppose I should have remembered that she 
is the only woman ever awarded the Nobel prize in literature, 
but I didn’t.) In Sweden, at least, the long-buffeted author 
seems to be getting a few just deserts. This dramatization 
of Mme. Lagerléf’s novel of the same name is the story of 
Helga, a wronged country girl. Do not, however, imagine 
that the producers built a regulation movie upon this base. 
Their story is one of psychology rather than of unusual cir- 
cumstances—it is just the sort of story one would expect to 
come from Scandinavia, and deals with a revolution of thought 
processes rather than a lot of cheap justifications and gold- 
plated redemptions. (Continued on page 102) 
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Photograph by J. C. Milligan 


Blame the League of Nations 


HEN you stick a game rooster under the nose of a canine battling nelson you naturally expect to phone for 
the veterinary. But when Bebe Daniels, speaking for her fighting cock “Doc,” challenged Harold Lloyd’s 
pugilistic dog “Mike” to a go, on the Rolin Studio lot, the two fighters merely rubbed noses, winked knowingly 


and agreed to vote for Wilson next election. You can’t tell us the League of Nations didn’t have a hand in this, 
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Matrimony 
and 
Meringue 


Constance Talmadge found it 
rather hard to philosophize 
on love and marriage and eat 
lemon pie at the same time. 


By 
ADELA ROGERS 
St. JOHN 


‘Photography 
by Stagg 


fect mania for marrying me off. Every 
time there’s a little space in the paper that 
they can’t think what to do with, they say, 
‘Well, let’s marry off somebody.’ Then they 
pick on me. 

“Or if there’s a lull in the conversation 
at dinner—you know the blank kind that no- 
body can think of anything to say that isn’t 
about somebody's first husband’s second 
wife—why they say, ‘Oh, by the way, Con- 
stance Talmadge is married.’ People who 
dine out frequently probably have the im- 
pression that I have a harem.” 

The lemon pie absolutely prohibiting con- 
versation for a moment, she shrugged a pair 
of pretty shoulders. She says she’s a bit 
thin, only weighs 110 pounds, but believe 
me, it’s 110 well distributed. It gives her 
a sort of willowy slimness, deliciously youth- 
ful and patrician. She has the most impos- 
sibly, absurdly long eyelashes, that make soft 
shadows on her cheeks, and her eyes, though 
they are saucy and full of mischief, are shaped 
like those of a Renaissance Madonna, so that 
they are a bit wistful and appealing and 
altogether alluring. 

“It’s funny,” she said at last, the pie half 








gone, “why everyone always thinks about my 
getting married. Even in my pictures lately, 


One may imagine her discoursing on love; it’s another thing to 
visualize this Miss Talmadge enjoying a lemon meringue pie. 
“Connie” is her nickname, though this burne-jones garden goddess 
might noc answer thateall. Snapped in her own Hollywood backyard. 


I always start out with a husband, and 
though I lose him half way through the pic- 
ture, I generally get him back before it’s 


FOUND Constance Talmadge in close combination with 

a large lemon meringue pie. She had taken off her make- 

up and was resting between the morning grind and the 

afternoon’s labors in her dressing room at the Los Angeles 
studio where her present Selznick pictures are being produced 
The lemon pie was her lunch. 

“I have been married nine times,” said Constance, with an 
expression of deep delight, “once to a man I’ve never seen. 
twice to gentlemen who already have the allowable number 
of female appendages, and several times to passing acquain- 
tances. Therefore, since I admit I've never been starred in 
a divorce drama, nor played the leading role in Chief Mourner. 
or the Insurance Collector, I must be sort of a lady Bluebeard 
or a feminine Henry VIII. 

“The newspapers and the dear public seem to have a per- 
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over. The whole world seems bent on forc 

ing marriage into my cranium, and just to 
be stubborn, I don’t expect I'll ever get married—at least noi 
for a long, long time. 

“Really ‘ducky’ marriages are nice. I should be afraid mine 
wouldn't be. Unless love is absolute—and I think it comes 
about once in a thousand times—at the end of a year there's 
nothing left but monotony. . 

“As for love—that’s different. Love is the sunshine of life— 
marriage is the gaslight. Love, like all flowers of nature, 
must have seasons of renewal, the returning spring. A rose- 
bush is none the less lovely because it renews its blooms each 
year. To produce an American beauty rose, one must clip all 
other buds from the stalk. To produce a happy marriage, 
all other loves must be pruned away. Some people like the 
single, stately rose. Some like a mass of wild roses. It’s 
merely a matter of choice. 
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ou see, a really happy marriage would be heaven wouldn't 
To really love someone all the time and be with them 
and share with them every thought of sorrow or joy, would 
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“When you've a bit of a preference for one man, you think 
there isn’t anyone else so nice. It may be only because he’s 


it ? 


got an adorable way of lifting his eyebrows, or a voice that 
be much more my idea of heaven than sitting on a cloud with 


a pair of wings I shouldn't know how to use, 


makes you have thrills up and down your back. 


Or maybe 
he can make you laugh, or has nice shoulders. 


singing hymns. Anyway, noth- 
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Says Constance: “I think I'll frame the clipping that called Norma 


‘Constance Talmadge’s lovely sister.’ 
I was ‘the kid’ for so long.” Norma Schenck :- 


looking out of her frame on the dressing table. 
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ing in life matters quite so much. 
But when it’s over, all you can 
say is, ‘Gee, I’m glad I'm not 
tied to that hateful, ugly, 
disagreeable thing.’ Noth- 
ing is quite so stale as 
a dead flirtation. 
“A woman is more 
inclined to be fickle 
than a man, be- 
cause her mind is 
more facile, more 
impressionable. A 
woman can skip 
over half a dozen 
love affairs while a 
man is making up 
his mind to. one. 
Men are more un- 
faithful than women, 
but not nearly so capri- 
cious. A woman loves 
the light affairs, the 
first exchange ol 
glances, the fencing, 
the first kiss. Then 
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and on the payroll even, I was Nor- 
ma’s sister Connie. Then I went 
to Griffith’s and hung around 
and was pointed out to 
everybody as Norma Tal- 
madge’s kid sister. Il 
just adore Norma my- 
self, but believe me 
you don't want to be 
somebody's little 
sister all your life. 
After 1 did the 
mountain girl in 
‘Intolerance,’ I got 
a name of my own. 
I began to be Con- 
stance Talmadge a' 
last. When my name 
first went up as 2 
star, after I signed with 
Selznick, people stil! 
explained me, as though 
Constance Talmadge 
really hadn't any right 

to be. 
“Now,” she waved 


she is ready to quit. Above, Walter Edwards, whose direction of Constance Talmadge has set the clipping triumph- 
It is the man _ who a standard in delicious comedies of girlhood. Constance calls him “Daddy.” antly, “this paper says 
drags her. on. And Below—a garden path, orange-blossoms, (inapropos,) Natalie, the youngest ‘Constance Talmadge’s 


nothing is so entirely Talmadge at the left, Constance, the middle-sized Talmadge, and Mrs. Tal- 
z ’ madége, their mother 


inconsistent as a young 
girl’s feelings. She can 
have quite a desperate 


and Norma’s. Natalie is soon to appear as Constance’s Think Vl 
film sister in the screen version of Jane Cowl’s comedy “Information, Please!” 


lovely sister, Norma. 
have it 
framed to send to her.” 

But this very young 





love affair with a man 
that doesn’t know any- 
thing about it. 

“Of course there are 
women as steadfast as 
the pyramids. But 
who the deuce wants 
to be a pyramid?” 

There was a knock 
at the door and a 
really nice English 
voice said devotedly, 
“Oh, I say Artie, are 
you there?” 

Constance uneasily 
wrapped a sable ‘cape 
about her shoulders. 
Through the tiny 
square window I could 
see the head and shoul- 
ders of a handsome 
young English aviator. 

“Go away,” called 
Constance. “I’m not 
dressed and I’m dread- 
fully busy.” 

“Why in the world 
did he call you Artie?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, he took me to 
dinner when we first 
met and  I—-I—ate 
seven artichokes. So 
he thinks it’s smart to 
call me Artie.” 

She fished in the 
basket on her dressing 
table and produced a 
clipping. “Here’s a 
good one,” she said. 
“You know for years 
and years, after I went 
into pictures, I was 
Norma Talmadge’s lit- 
tle sister. I started at 
the old  Vitagraph, 
where Norma was, do- 
ing one reel comedies 





girl—she is only twen- 
ty—has apparently not 
the slightest sense of 
importance—rather the 
serious, almost bashful 
anxiety of a child. 
And she bears that 
most acid test — the 
opinion of the people 
about the studio—bet- 
ter than anyone I have 
yet seen. They 
adore her, electricians. 
cameramen, grips, 
scene shifters, carpen- 
ters, stenographers— 
and a star who is popu- 
lar with the hands 
about a lot is rather 
like an officer who is 
loved by his men. 

The pie tin was 
empty. Constance sat 
up suddenly. “But 
look here,” she said. 
“there’s one thing I do 
want to register a pro- 
test about. I don’t 
mind about being mar- 
ried offhand like that. 
Mother says it isn’t 
worth denying, because 
anyone who wants to 
can easily find out that 
I live quietly at home 
with her and my sis- 
ter, Natalie. And 
when I do get married, 
I shall have the biggest 
wedding in town, with 
fifty bridesmaids and 
the whistles blowing, 
so everyone will know 
it. But I do think it’s 
a bit hard for everyone 
to think movie actress 
and adventuress are 
synonymous!” 















Better Films Through Co-operation 


Milwaukee has a practical working plan—The Bet- 
ter Photoplay League gives aid to civic workers 


—sympathies of prominent 


persons enlisted. 


By JANET PRIEST 


ILWAUKEE is one city which has the supreme felic- 

ity of being satisfied with its motion picture situa- 

tion. Exhibitors are satisfied, and the general pub- 

lic is satisfied. Occasionally there is a dissenting 
voice, but the great mass of citizens, churchgoers, school- 
teachers—the regular “movie” public of men, women and chil- 
dren, is satisfied, which is more than can be said of a great 
many other places. 

This excellent working system will be sacrificed if state 
censorship is “put over” in Wisconsin, and it is well that the 
Milwaukee plan should be known to other localities, not yet 
under the autocratic domination of boards of three or five who 
meet together for the purpose of deciding what everyone else 
shall or shall not see. The 
American people ought to 


the Alhambra Theatre and Frank Cook of the Princess, edit 
their own pictures as soon as these are received from the ex- 
changes. They even cut out many things the commission would 
possibly pass, to maintain the high standards they have built 
up for their houses. Says Mr. Cook, “My theatre’s slogan is 
‘any mother can bring her daughter here.’”’ Both these houses 
are owned by Thomas Saxe of the Saxe Amusement Enter- 
prises. 

Exhibitors send the commission a list of their advance book- 
ings. In case the commission has any doubt concerning a 
film, a review is held before the picture is publicly shown. 
Formerly a charge of fifty cents a reel was made for this serv- 
ice, but it has been discontinued, and now no charge is made. 
Usually, however, the exhibi- 
tors make no attempt to show 





know that a certain faction is 





trying to foist motion picture 
censorship upon the nation, to 
gain absolute control of what 
is thrown on the screen. It is 
evident that this scheme is 
fraught with the greatest dan- 
ger to the nation’s 
That some well-meaning people 
have sanctioned it who do not 
realize they are being used as 
tools, makes it all the more 
pitiful. If this scheme succeeds 
in Wisconsin, as it has in a few 
other states before the people 
became aware of what was hap- 
pening, the Milwaukee plan, 
perhaps the most perfect work- 
ing system of motion picture 
regulation in this country will 
be automatically destroyed. 


manager. 





Be a Better Film Scout! 


freedom. F a picture is unclean and un- 

[ ‘whciesome, complain to the 
If he receives many 
such complaints, he will obtain 
better-films. If a picture is clean and 
worth-while, tell the manager and 


everyone you know. 


Be a Better Film Scout. 
The Better Photoplay League of 
America, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


objectionable films or scenes, 
taking pride in the general feel- 
ing of co-operation and good 
will that exists in regard to the 
whole motion picture situation 
in Milwaukee. As a_ well- 
known clergyman says, “We 
have confidence in our motion 
picture theatres,” and for the 
most part there is every reason 
for such confidence. 

The eliminations recom- 
mended by the National Board 
of Review are noted, and gen- 
erally followed. Sometimes Mr. 
Radley and his associates make 
further eliminations of their 
own. But more often than not 
the exhibitors have already, on 
their own initiative, taken steps 
to make the film in question “‘fit 


Report to 








When PuHotopLtaAy has_ ob- 








for the family.” George Fischer 





tained the pledge of the last 

producer to make nothing but 

clean films, and branches of The Better Photoplay League of 
America are operative everywhere, such a system as this will 
not be necessary. But in the meantime the Milwaukee plan 
is a pretty good substitute. 

Milwaukee handles its motion picture problem in a demo- 
cratic way, by means of a committee of the citizens themselves, 
people from all walks of life. The Citizens’ Commission on 
Motion Pictures is appointed by the mayor. It is voluntary 
and unpaid. There is no opportunity for graft—that charge, 
which, deserved or undeserved, is made against the censor- 
ship system now existing in some other states. These citizens 
represent the ordinary viewpoint. One of them is a lawyer, 
one a well-known merchant, one a salesman, and another 
represents organized labor. There is a real estate man on the 
board, and the motion picture industry is represented. Six 
of the ten aides, who report to the commissioners, and have 
equal voting power with them, are women. 

Under the plan now in operation, aides and members are 
assigned two theatres a week each, attending the first show- 
ing of films. In case there is anything objectionable the ex- 
hibitor is interviewed, and asked to eliminate it. Generally, 
he does so without further parley. If he feels that the criticism 
is unjust, he asks for a general review by the whole commis- 
sion, which is given. He then abides by the judgment of the 
board, which votes by secret ballot. 

Most of the exhibitors meet the commission more than half 
The more prominent ones, notably George Fischer of 


way. 








of the Alhambra goes so far 

as to send a copy of his elimi- 
nations to the exchanges, for their future guidance in other 
localities and in the out-lying theatres of Milwaukee, and it 
must be said that the established, reputable exchanges have 
done all in their power to co-operate. Occasionally a “‘wild- 
cat” producer will attempt to fight the matter out on his own 
account, but he does not get very far with it. Public opinion 
is against him. 

Pictures in Milwaukee are judged by this standard: are 
they fit for all members of the family to see together? There 
is no segregation of audiences in Milwaukee, no performances 
“For Men Only,” or “For Women Only,” and no such signs 
as “Children under Sixteen Not Admitted.” The citizens’ 
commission does not encourage the maintenance of a theatre 
specializing in the salacious. 

However, not all performances are held down to the level 
of the undeveloped mind. As G. R. Radley, the president 
of the commission, says, “Some scenes and titles are in- 
telligible to those with a mature knowledge of life, but not 
to the child mind. We try to have only those scenes shown 
which will leave children none the wiser about things not 
already understood.” 

The big stick held by the citizens’ commission is the pos- 
sible revoking of the license of a motion picture house which 
insists on showing objectionable films. The mayor puts re- 
sponsibility on this point squarely up to the commission. How- 


ever, a thorough understanding as the result of an admoni- 
tion generally has the desired effect. 
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The commission also supervises the advertising of films. 
“Advertising of all forms,’ reads one of the bulletins, “must 
be free from deception, must not be misleading, and must 
not be based on a sensuous appeal.” One of the side-street 
theatres some time ago came out with an advertisement “For 
Women Only,” although the film had been approved by the 
commission foi general audiences. The manager was asked 
to discontinue this form of advertising. He refused, saying 
his attorney had assured him that his license could not be 
revoked for any such reason. 

A meeting of commission and exhibitors was called in the 
mayor's office. The mayor explained that he had appointed 
this commission to be his advisor in all matters concerned 
with motion pictures, and that he would turn the meeting 
over to them. Mr. Radley then told all the stages by which 
the commission had arrived at the decision to make all films 
so free from harmful elements that it would not be necessary 
to exclude any age, sex, race, or class. As long as all theatres 
lived up to this standard he said, no one theatre would have 
any advantage in making special profit out of sensational films, 
and by keeping the “family” standard the ultimate yearly 
profit to all theatres in the city would be greater than if the 
plan of making occasional unhealthy appeals to curiosity were 
followed. The result of this explanation was that the exhibi- 
tor on whose account the meet- 
ing had been called was the one 
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the next five years at least. His theatre, although it is only 
a tiny one, as the name implies, is making money. The AI- 
hambra, with an immense auditorium and an absolutely clean 
bill of health, ‘turns "em away.” So does the Merrill, where 
E. C. Bostick is the manager, and so does the Butterfly, pre- 
sided over by Leo Landau. The Strand is two blocks out of 
the beaten path, and Mr. Bostick, who manages that as well 
as the Merrill, occasionally has to do some unusual adver- 
tising in order to get people there, but he has always co-oper- 
ated with the commission in the past, and there seems no rea- 
son why he should not continue to do so. 

“We have no desire to run objectionable pictures,’ say these 
men. ‘We are in the business to stay, and we enjoy the feel- 
ing of confidence that has been built up as a result of co-opera- 
tion and friendly feeling. It is a genuine pleasure to know 
that the whole family attends our theatres.” 

Such is this feeling of confidence between patrons and ex- 
hibitors that the former have no hesitancy in asking for spe- 
cial films when they happen to want them. M. Price, of the 
outlying State Street Theatre, frequently puts on pictures asked 
for by the church members of his neighborhood. They carry 
out informally the plan utilized in many towns by branches of 
The Better Photoplay League of America. 

“In fact,” says Mr. Radley, “in some respects The Better 

Photoplay League goes a_ step 
farther than our commission can 





who arose to make a motion thai 
the exhibitors’ association go on 
record as being opposed to mis- 
leading advertising. The citizens 
commission believes it is a poor 
business principle, and not to be 
tolerated, for a man to advertise 
goods he does not possess and can- 
not sell. 

Six years ago, Milwaukee people 
were dissatisfied with the sort of 
pictures being shown in_ their 
theatres, but did not know exact- 
ly what to do about it. One of 
the aldermen introduced into the 
city council a tentative ordinance 
for the censorship of motion pic 
tures. This was Alderman Bra- 
man, now Deputy Commissioner 
of Public Works. 

While the matter was under con- 
sideration, the City Club of Mil- 
waukee began an investigation on 
its own account. It resented the 
idea that censorship should be 
necessary, and it believed that the 


thusiast. 





VI RS. Minnie Moore-Willson, 
. “guardian angel’’ of the Sem- 
inole Indians, and better film en- 


After a twenty-years’ 
struggle she succeeded in putting 
through legislation giving the 
Seminole Indians a legal home. 


go, because it is constructive. THE 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is making a 
laudable stand in its plea for bet- 
ter pictures, and its dissemination 
of knowledge concerning what 
others are doing. But I feel that 
we have built up two very precious 
things, the confidence of the pub- 
lic in regard to what is shown at 
our motion picture theatres, and 
the co-operation of all persons con- 
cerned. Our plan is not absolutely 
perfect. There are occasional 
loop-holes in it. For _ instance, 
eliminations made by managers of 
first-run houses are sometimes 
placed back in the films when 
these go to other cities, and thus 
reach our exhibitors in the outly- 
ing portions of town at a later date 
without the proper changes. This 
is not always called to our atten- 
tion immediately. But I do not 
doubt that we shall soon find a way 
to handle that difficulty. This plan 
of ours is fluid, it is human, which 








citizens were fully able to cope 

with the situation themselves. 

G. R. Radley, head of the present commission, was made chair- 
man of the investigating committee. A meeting was arranged 
with some of the aldermen, the municipal reference librarian, 
a representative of the National Board of Review, and the 
motion picture exhibitors, to talk matters over. 

As a result, it was decided not to urge a censorship ordi- 
nance. The mayor was to create a sort of “jury,” a board 
of seven men from various walks of life, to hear complaints 
made by any citizens regarding any motion picture shown. 
However, under this plan the complaints did not reach the 
“jury” soon enough to obtain the desired effect. Ten aides. 
most of them women, were added to the board, whose duty 
it was to visit the theatres and report on performances. Grad- 
ually, the present co-operative plan, which has proved emi- 
nently satisfactory, was evolved. 

When the present mayor, Daniel W. Hoan, came into office, 
he retained all but two of the commission inherited from his 
predecessor. Politics has played no part in the workings of 
the committee. Mr. Radley, who has retained his position at 
the head of the commission despite changes in administra- 
tion, is given credit by his own botrd, as well as by the genera! 
public, for his sincerity and efficiency in the execution of this 
labor of love. The fact that the commission has been entirely 
unpaid, is considered of the utmost importance. 

Business is excellent in Milwaukee, and the exhibitors are 
satisfied. Ralph A. Wettstein of the Toy Theatre says he 
expects business in the screen industry to be phenomenal for 


is the reason so many people are 
satisfied with it. It seems to me 
the American way to handle the problem. 

“I do not believe,” says Mr. Radley. “in state censorship. 
Ironclad rules in this respect do more harm than good, for 
people are held to the letter of the law, and lose the spirit of 
it. Under our plan, the exhibitors rarely attempt to put on 
pictures that do not come up to the requirements. When 
there are definite legal rules to be observed, the attempt is to 
get just ‘within the law,’ and constructive ideas for the com- 
munity are lost sight of. Then, too, localities within the state 
differ. One committee cannot judge for all these.” 

Mr. Rad'ey believes it is the business of the citizens them- 
selves to see that the community views wholesome, cheerful, 
stimulating stories on the screen, since these add to the wel- 
fare and happiness of all. The other citizens of Milwaukee 
agree with him. They have demonstrated the value of co- 
operation. 

“Instead of turning your picture troubles over to a censor 
board that doesn’t care a whoop about them,” they say “han- 
die them yourselves by means of a citizens’ commission.” 


HE best minds in America are concerning themselves with 

motion pictures and their effect on the nation’s welfare. 

Editors, writers, school superintendents, clergymen, librarians. 

all recognize the screen’s power, and are anxious that it should 

be used for the benefit of mankind. More and more these 

individual thinkers are learning to appreciate the value of or- 
(Continued on page 107) 


















































Henry Minor Still Lives 


IDNEY DREW and Nat Goodwin are dead. Both did much to beguile the hours and lighten the hearts 
of the American people. Mr. Goodwin's art—for it was art, of a kind too rare nowadays—is only a 
gracious memory. Mr. Drew’s physical being has been resolved by consuming fire into its elements, 
but the finest achievement of his maturity, the generally humorous, sometimes pathetic and always 
human Henry Minor, is, and will continue to be, a living and potent force. Mr. Goodwin made the speaking 
stage his vehicle, and suffered the last great tragedy of the actor, the extinction of his life work with his 
own passing. The best of Sidney Drew is immortalized on the screen. When the history of motion pic- 
ture comedy is written, years from now, Mr. Drew will occupy a great fundamental place in it, for his 
celluloid jests were veritable transcripts from the life of the American People. He will endure as the 
first genuine exemplifier of the comedy of situation and character in pictures. He was born in 1864, and 
was the son of a famous comedienne. Mrs. John Drew. He was a notable member of the great related 
families of the Drews, the Barrymores and the Rankins. His screen debut, after many years of prom- 
inence upon the stage, was made in 1913, with Vitagraph. His son, S. Rankin Drew, a director and actor 


of great promise, was an American aviator, killed by the Germans in combat above the fields of France 
just a year ago. 





GIRL TO DOUBLE FOR 
DOBOTHY PHILLIPS IN 
BIG NEW PICTURE. 

No datigcrous stunts—-no previous ex- 
perience necessary. Apply Monday, 10 
a m., to Casting Director, Universal 
City. 

















In the upper left-hand corner—the want ad that Universal published in the 

Los Angeles papers. Directly above —a partial panorama of the people 

who responded. Lillian Greenberger, who hires the players at U City, 
is the blonde in the center minus a hat. 


Not a Single Double! 


Dorothy Phillips declares that advertis- 
ing doesn’t always pay —at least when 
you’re trying to buy a_ resemblance. 


HERE is an old saying to the effect that everyone has a double some- 
where in this wide world. 

The wiseacre who got the original copyright on that somewhat dubi- 
ous statement didn’t foresee the cinemic age with its so-called Mary 

Pickford doubles in every city and hamlet—in fact every cinema star of any 

luminosity whatever has her or his doubles scattered broadcast throughout the 

world. 

One would expect that in Los Angeles where movie star timber arrives daily in 
huge shipments there would be doubles for anyone from the adorable Mary down 
to Mack Sennett’s “Teddy” dog. 

But Universal City’s employment department no longer has any faith in the 
double myth. This is the why: 

Dorothy Phillips has been engaged in the production of a new picture play “The 
Right to Happiness” in which she plays the part of two sisters—one good and one 
bad, of course—and it was necessary to get some one to pose for her in the “long 
shots” in which both sisters appear; in the “close ups,” double exposure placed Miss 
Phillips on the screen in the dual role. 

A want ad was inserted in the Los Angeles papers and over a hundred girls who 
considered themselves adequate doubles for Miss Phillips appeared. But after giv- 
ing them all the scrutinizing once over and making tests of a few likely candidates, 
Casting Director Lillian Greenberger gave up the task. 

The script had to be altered so that Miss Phillips could play the dual role through- 
out the photoplay. 


XN . 
1 he Bruised Reed 
HE room was thick with smoke and stale beer. 

The negro orchestra was jazzing its jJazziest; the dancing mob slumped around 
the small floor, doing the shimmy. 
She was a pretty little thing. 
make-up, one could see she was out of p'ace in this notorious road-house. She 


Her face was like a wood-flower. In spite of the 
swayed in the arms of a burly fellow, close in his embrace. She was young... . 

Her companion circled her out of the crowd, to a quieter corner. His arm slid 
about her; he pushed his great face close to hers. Her little fist smashed out and 
beat against his mouth. It was a little reed beating against a wild wind. . . . Her 
breath came in short gasps; she fought, now, like a little hell-cat: clawed his face. 
. . . My God—couldn’t they save her? Wouldn’t somebody. . . 

Then somewhere a voice, rising out of the din: 


“Good—keep that up, kid, and you'll land a contract.” It was her director. 

















































a] Metro's fivet: Vialion 


Maxwell Karger, a genial studio Nero, who 
By would doubtless do some lively fiddling if 
CAMERON he were directing the film burning of Rome. 


PIKE 





Maxwell Karger, director general of production for Metro 
pictures, used to be first violin in the orchestra at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. All that remains, however, 
of this stage in his career. is his long hair. He wears 
it that way still so as to look like a lion as well as 
sound like one when he roars at directors. But be- 
tween the period when Max fiddled and the period when 

he became boss of the Metro studios, there were sev- 
eral transitions, for he has been a man of many parts. 
Max Karger was born in Cincinnati about forty years 

ago, and took to the violin as most boys take to base- 
ball and stealing watermelons. Just after he went into 
long trousers he got a job with the Lillian Russell 
Opera Company, and toured with it for three years. 
He went to Chicago, landed a seat in Theodore 

Thomas’ orchestra, and went on studying. No- 
body was giving Max a leg up. He had to work 
his own way. He won a diamond medal scholar- 
ship in the Chicago Musical College that en- 

abled him to study in Paris under Joachim. Re- 

turning to America he captured the coveted 

position of first violin at the Metropolitan, and 

remained for six years. Suddenly he became 

disgusted with the violin, with opera, with the 

theatre, with New York, with everything he 

had been doing and everybody he had _ been 

meeting. It was one of those curious internal 
revolutions that come occasionally to men and 
women of temperament and are so difficult for 
hard-headed business folk to understand. Then he 
did a curious thing. 

He bought a ticket almost at random, for a city 
in Ohio, landed there practically broke, and went to 
work as floorwalker in a department store. It was 
his transition from art to business. After saving his 
money and learning of business opportunities in 


F I were a business man, and had large Atl dt ; tK 
interests calling for administration by “4! fat remains of Nar- 
jf 7 ? . at ” gers career as first vio- 
a substantial and dependable execu- : . 
= pe - ; lin of the Metropolitan 

_ tive, about the last person I would Opera House is his long 

think of engaging would be a first violinist. hair. Above, Metro’s 

This is one of the differences between director-general, on the 

me and R. A. Rowland, president of sidelines, kidding Alla, 

Metro. There are other differences. better known as Nazi- 

Among them is the fact that he is a busi- ee ig 

— . ° 1er cnaracter or er 
ness man an s lk ~~ ; in 
in and has large interests calling Chinese film affair, “The 
for administration by a substantial and de- Red Lantern.” 
pendable executive. 
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Cuba, he went to Havana, promoted a manufacturing enter- 
prise successfully, went on to Porto Rico and repeated his suc- 
cess, and then, with a fair-sized fortune in cash, returned to 
New York and dropped every dollar of it in Wall Street. 

About this time B. A. Rolfe was looking for someone to help 
him organize a picture company to produce for Alco. 

“Will you organize this thing for me?” Rolfe asked Karger. 

“Not for you—with you,” Karger replied, and he did. 

Alco went kafluey. R. A. Rowland, Joseph W. Engel and 
James B. Clarke conceived the ground plan of Metro, on the 
ruins of Alco. They called in Karger because he had proved 
his ability as an organizer. They wanted fifty-two pictures a 
year. Nobody wanted to accept the responsibility of guarantee- 
ing any fixed number. The picture business was rather chaotic 
in those days, and the idea of guaranteeing production made 
them nervous. Finally Karger said: 

“Oh shucks!” or words to that effect. “I'll give bond to turn 
out the whole fifty-two myself, if the rest of these guys fall 
down.” 

And they went to it. Metro has had its 52 pictures and more. 

You can take it from President Rowland, from that moment 
Maxwell Karger has been the mainstay of Metro productions. 
He has come as near to standardizing the moving picture as 
possible with such an elusive product. Perhaps Metro has not 
made a great many sensationally successful pictures, though 
“Revelation,” frequently regarded as the finest artistic crea- 
tion ever given to the screen, and “Draft 258,” a triumph in 
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timeliness, are very near the high water marks of the business. 
But there is in Metro a certain dependableness—a distinct ap- 
proximation of fixed policy—that has spelled success through 
all the various bi-weekly crises which the industry has been 
weathering for ten years. Perhaps this is because Karger went 
at the job of organizing Metro production activity, not as an 
artist, but as a business man, yet not quite able to forget he was 
an artist first. 

And he swears by the scenario. Nothing is left to chance. 

One day Karger handed a scenario to a director and asked 
him to look it over. It was a scenario complete in all details. 

“T will make the picture,” said the director, “but I won’t be 
responsible for the results.” 

“Who the sun, moon, stars and milky way said anything 
about your responsibility?” Karger replied. “Suppose the 
violinist says to the orchestra conductor, ‘I can play this the 
way it is written, but I won’t be responsible for the way it 
sounds!’ Follow the score, son, follow the score.” 

Tempo comes natural to Karger, from his musical educa- 
tion. And it is something that is not understood by five 
per cent of the picture makers. The gradations of speed 
from scene to scene can be worked out, to a certain extent, 
in the cutting room, but Karger goes farther than that. In 
the making of the picture the cooperation of the camera- 
man is employed and by varying the speed of the crank- 
ing of the scenes the acceleration or retarding of the tempo 
is obtained. 
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THE HOUSE THEY BUILT FOR BENNETT 


N eight-room house, practically, with a grand stairway and hallway 


Bennett, for whose new picture it was made. 


but minus a fourth wall. This pleased Enid 


This is one of the largest sets ever built on the enclosed stage at the 


new Ince studios in Culver City. The new picture is a mystery story and it was necessary, to get the proper long shots, 


to construct three solid rooms at the head of the stairway on each side. 
was to permit free space for the camera to work on the longer “shots.” 


the building. 
of camera-range 


Fred Niblo is directing this scene with Enid Bennett-Niblo and Lloyd Hughes. 


The only reason the fourth wall was omitted 
The house cost $1,250.00 and was two weeks in 
Up on the landing—out 


an electrician is directing one of the spotlights, turned on the scene below. 























































The Ages 
of Mary 


The old family Bible gives 
one—but you'll have to 
see every one of Miss 
Alden’s characterizations 
to make up your mind. 


By 
ADELA ROGERS 


St. JOHNS 


ARY ALDEN is one of the few 
screen actresses who has made the 
mature woman, the woman tried in 
joy and love, life and sorrow, a real 
~tudy; who has forgotten her own age and piled 
on the years with the grease paint as her parts 
called for it. That she is a success is perhaps 
due to the fact that the public knows her as a 
young woman, off the screen; knows that it is 
artistry and not maturity which has made her 
middle-aged characterizations convincing. So 
when Mary Alden says that the day of the 
physically equipped moving picture actress is 
about over, it’s rather worth thinking about. 

The distinction that can be made in all 
branches of art between mere physical capa- 
bility and suitability, and that high sense of 
humanity which renders the work produced 
through this capability an actual and vital pres- 
entation of life, is not new, but it has not hith- 
erto been applied to the art of cinema acting. 

As a matter of fact, there are few people 
who have had the opportunity, inclination, and 
mental wherewith to make as keen and ex- 
haustive a study of motion picture acting as 
Mary Alden. It is not strange that she should 
have some brilliantly developed theories on 
the subject. She was a member of the famous 
Biograph company under D. W. Griffith and 
since that time, in many parts, she has built 
for herself a place in the ranks of those who 
give worth while screen performances. Nu 
one who has followed pictures can remember 
her wife in “The Battle of the Sexes,” 
Griffith’s first five-reeler, her vicious oc- 
toroon in “The Birth of a Nation” or 
her Lady MacDuff without admit- 
ting the force of her art. 

Just at present it is a_ bit 
difficult to dissociate her 
in one’s mind from that 
devastating, conscience- 
awakening, harrowingly 
simple portrayal of the 
mother in “The Unpardon- 
able Sin.” Therefore I was 
as surprised as most fans 
would have been to find a 
small, unusual-looking wom- 
an, with a humorous mouth, 
eves of unfathomable 
depths. and an exquisitely 
proportioned figure. who, as 
she herself put it, came 
“within the first draft.” 

















This is the real Mary Alden, with the Mary Alden 
off-screen smile, the Alden sprinkling-can about to 
refresh the floral trimmings of the Alden veranda, 
at home in Hollywood. And below is Miss Alden 
adding twenty years with make-up and real tears. 
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ing parts, has been practically eliminated. Why 
has the screen almost without exception pro- 
duced no heroines, no star parts, such as Mrs. 
Dane, Camille, Madame X, Mrs. Tanqueray, Mrs. 
Alving, Magda, The Girl of the Golden West, 
Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh, Mrs. Arbuthnot, Mrs. 
Ebbsmith and Becky Sharp? Because there have 
not been actresses possessing the terrific ability 
and understanding these roles demanded calling 
for them. The screen actresses who could fill 
any one of these roles can be counted on three 
fingers, and those recruited from the stage. 

“Drama seldom happens to extreme youth. 
The period of young love is fleeting-—and gen- 
erally uninteresting. Its comedies and _ trage- 
dies are callow. But the public has been treated 
to endless processions of youthful heroines be- 
cause there are literally thousands of young and 
beautiful actresses ready to play them. An ac- 
tress like Marguerite Clark, who to youth and 
beauty has systematically and at the expense 
of much time and labor added the art of acting 
is rare. 

“It is true of course that in the silent drama 
the pictorial conception is a temptation, so that 
one is apt to give it too great attention. Beauty, 
the art of being beautiful, is a string any actress 
may gladly add to her bow. Miss Ellen Terry 
had both beauty and picturesqueness. But she 
did not offer them as a substitute for acting. 
There must of course be the beautiful school. 
But may we have nothing else? Must our diet 
consist of peach Melba. whipped cream and nut 
sundaes? After a while, even a plain ham sand- 
wich looks good. 

“The body must of course be well cared for. 
well conditioned. Exercise, regularity, normality, 
are essential, since the body is the channel 
through which you reach the audience. It be- 
comes, under the stress of playing, a mere dra- 
matic instrument. It must be in tune and noth- 
ing jars it so quickly as abuse or dissipation. 

“But as anything but an instrument, a means 
to an end, it is beneath notice. The actress who 
desires to triumph must be as reckless of beauty 
as an author of paper. Could Dorothy Donnellv 


(Continued on page 127) 

















Her characterization of the vicious mulatto in “The 
Birth of a Nation” will always be remembered as one 
of the dramatic high spots of that Griffith masterpiece. 
In make-up Mary Alden has few equals, Give her 
half an hour and she'll add ten years —or twenty! 


“The day of the physically equipped moving pic- 
ture actress is about over,’ said Miss Alden, over- 
looking my stare with the easy indifference of one 
accustomed to such things, ‘It was the fig tree that 
put forth beautiful leaves but bore no fruit in spite 
of that promise that withered away, as you will dis- 
cover if you study the original Greek of the New 
Testament. So with the physical gifted actress, who 
can present a charming design within narrow limits, 
but who offers no substance. She can by her love- 
liness, well devised and well dressed, heightened, of 
course, by sex attraction, satisfy in the romantic, 
the sensual, the shallow. But let this actress face 
a part where the understanding of humanity is the 
only keynote and she is childishly inadequate. 

“During the years of its infancy, the moving .pic- 
— industry has set the standard of acting too low. A scene from “The Unpardonable Sin,” in which Miss Alden as the 

1e key to success has been physical rather than ar- pata ae age h ails di alain 
tistic. This has necessarily limited plays and stars sale Se i ee ee 

: “<i . silent or spoken. From left to right, here, are Bobby Connelly as the 
have been either sugary Ingenues or sticky vamps. little Belgian, Wesley Barry as the kid from Kansas, Mary Alden as 

“The mature woman, whose life makes great act- Mrs. Parcot, Blanche Sweet as Alice; and the two little refugees. 





























A Yankee 
Maciste 


He kept his treasure in a 
chest and came to na- 
tional renown as Tarzan. 











































ERHAPS you saw him in “Intolerance’— 

the Chaidean warrior who stood with 

two-edged sword and cut down his ad- 

versaries like Ty Cobb batting out base 
hits; only he had a better average even than 
the redoubtable Tyrus when he batted against 
the invincible Cyrus. 

Or maybe you saw him as “Tarzan of the 
Apes,’ that novel picturization of Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ fantastic novel of the same name. Here 
he swung from limb to limb in the monkey- 
infested jungles of Hollywood and Louisiana 
and did feats of strength that every kid who 
saw the film has been trying to ape—yes, that’s 
the word—ever since. 

He’s the American Maciste, if any American 
screen player has the right to be called a rival 
to the famous Italian strong man of “Cabiria” 
fame. 

It was the powerful, bulgy, hirsute chest of 
Elmo Lincoln that made him a film star. 

Born in Rochester, Ind., Lincoln went to the 
Southwest with his parents at an early age and 
grew to manhood in Texas. There he worked 
at railroading and for a time was a peace 
officer in Arkansas. 

While living in that state Lincoln married and 
it was his wife's ill 
health that brought 
them to Califor- 
nia. Of course 
folks who go 
to California, 
particularly 



























































Above—Mr. Lincoln in a walking suit. Below— 
in climbing garb, used in “Tarzan of the Apes.” 





the vicinity of Los Angeles, always get into the movies eventualls~ 
and Elmo was no exception. 

Some of the old timers, as film history runs, will recall one of the 
greatest of the early Griffiths, “The Battle of Elderbush Gulch.” 

Well, it was this picture that gave Lincoln his chance six years ago. 
He played the sergeant in that stirring photodrama and during the 
course of the fighting his shirt was torn partially off, displaying his 
powerful chest. The great Griffith spied the aforementioned treasure 
chest and Lincoln was destined for better things than the extra’s lot. 
By the way that same chest was prominently displayed more recently, 
in “The Greatest Thing in Life.” Do you recall the soldier in the trench 
with Bobby Harron who wanted to “trade two little ones for a big one’? 
That was Elmo again. D. W. never forgot that chest. 

Lincoln also played in “The Birth of a Nation” and in many other 
subsequent dramas made on the Griffith lot. He left it for the first 
time when he was engaged to play the title role in “Tarzan.” 

At the present time Lincoln is one of the stars in a serial which is being 
made by Director Henry McRae for the Great Western Producing Com- 
pany of which Julius Stern is the “big noise.” The other star is Grace 
Cunard. In every episode of the thriller, Lincoln is made to perform at 
least a half dozen feats of strength, either in strenuous fights, makin« 
escapes from what seems to be certain death or lifting buildings or loco- 
motives from the hapless heroine. 
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Above, Christie direct- 
ing a scene for “When 
Ursus Threw the 
Sull,” in 1912. 


one of the first pic- 


It was 


tures in which scenes 
were shot of a theatre 
interior and a real 


stage with actors on it. 














Compare this recent 
scene with the one 
above. This shows 
Molly Malone, Fay 
Tincher, and a beauty 
chorus in “Sally’s 
Blighted Career.” 
You'll see this scene 
soonin Photoplay M ag- 
azine’s Screen Supple- 
ment. 


Who Started Hollywood Anyway ? 


An absorbing story, telling how the occupation of an old road- 
house out in California by a screen comedy promoter led 
to the establishment of the greatest filming center in the world. 


By Pat DowLING 


S The Oldest Inhabitant would say, “Well sir, believe 

me or not, when I came here in 1010 I could have 

bought real estate right on this very spot for forty 

dollars an acre, and now look at it. If I had I'd be a 
rich man to-day!” 

Well, yes, look at it, all cluttered up with moving picture 
studios and crazy automobiles dashing around running over 
women and children, and actresses and almost actresses dart- 
ing hither and yon chasing stardom and vanishing rainbows. 

The Oldest Inhabitant was talking about Hollywood, that 
mushroom community of picture plants, where hothouse flow- 
ers of the variety which are paid from five hundred to a few 


thousand dollars a week for looking pretty, thrive under the 
gee-loryus California sun. 

But why should Hollywood be any more important on the 
real estate map of the world than any other safe and sane 
residential district such as the Bronx, or Winnetka, Illinois, 
or Kirkwood, Missouri? As a matter of fact it shouldn’t be 
except for the fact that in Hollywood several billion collars 
(press agent figures taken with a grain of salt) worth of mov- 
ing pictures are made annually to be shown in such places as 
the Bronx, Winnetka, Kirkwood, Calcutta, Hong Kong and 
Yonkers. 

Well, who started Hollywood, anyway? 


And why did he 
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pick on a nice, refined, law-abiding settlement of retired business 
men, who live in beautiful houses along well-shaded streets of 
pepper trees, for his real estate boom? I’m not much on 
California history, but it’s my candid opinion that no- 
body in particular started Hollywood. It just became, 
and will no doubt go down in history in the movies 
long after the fellow who invented Raisin Day and 
Citrus Day in California have passed on to the last 
rest and after the Chamber of Commerce has sung 
all the swan songs. 

It was about the medieval period of 1911 that 
Al E. Christie, then directing pictures on Long 
Island, in Bayonne, New Jersey, and other self re- 
specting communities, began to sigh for new worlds 
to conquer. Al was tired of making wild west pic- 
tures with a background of Hoboken terminals, et 
cetera. He passed the statue of Horace Greeley one day 
and it gave him an idea. He would go West and grow up with 
the country. He would make real moving pictures in the rea! 
rough and western West. He would forsake Hoboken, Jersey 
City and Long Island. No more worn-out hack horses for his painte:| 
Manhattan Indians. No more Sahara desert scenes in the salt marshes. 

The only trouble was that Al's partner thought the sunshine and the land- 
scape were better in Florida. “I'll tell you what we'll do,” said Al. “We'll 
flip this nickel, and if it falls heads we go to Florida, and if it falls tails we'll 
go to California. It’s the last nickel I’ve got and it feels lucky.” 

They flipped and the nickel fell “tails.” 

Thereby hangs a tale, the tale which made out of Hollywood the motion 
picture capital of the world, the place toward which tourists, on arriving 
in Los Angeles, now gravitate as soon as they come to town. It is 
there that they expect to see Mary Pickford, her curls flying in the 
wind, dashing down Hollywood Boulevard in a pony cart: it is 
there they expect to see Douglas Fairbanks jumping from a 
church steeple to the back of a wild bronc; 
it is there they expect to see Charlie 





















































Automobile row at 
Christie’s studio in Holly- 
wood. That sawed-off pepper- 
tree at the left used to shade the 
old road-house which made 
way for the first studio in 
Hollywood. At left— 
intent upon an 
awfully funny 
script — A. bk. 
Christie. 


Chaplin, piloting one of the airplanes .: 

in his Catalina fleet, shuffling the gears ® 
with his funny feet. Such and kindred 
eccentricities are what the tourists expect @ 


to see, and as they ride out on the Holly- 
wood trolley line, every pretty girl is a motion 
picture actress, every handsome man is a hero, and the 
other men are probably selling scenarios. 

Anyway, before all this tourist crop became so numerous and 
long before Charlie ever thought of owning more than his shoes, 
Al arrived in Los Angeles with a carload of actors and moving 
picture props. With him were such people as the late Harold 
Lockwood—then a leading man at twenty-five dollars the 
week; Dorothy Davenport, now the wife of Wallace Reid: 
Russell Bassett, sterling character actor; Henry Otto, Don- 
ald MacDonald, Alice Davenport, Eugenie Forde, Victoria 
Forde and others, composing the Nestor company, intent 
upon revolutionizing Western drama and substituting Los 
Angeles for Flatbush. 

But they hadn’t come to Hollywood yet. In fact, 

(Continued on page 134) 














A panorama of the old Nestor Company, taken in 1911, the first film company to make pictures in Hollywood. Observe, in this 
picturesque group of real pioneers, Al E. Christie, in the funny old derby, standing by the camera at its left. On the extreme 
right, also in a derby, is the late Harold Lockwood, who acted in Christie pictures for the munificent salary of $25 a week. 
Dorothy Davenport, now Mrs. Wallace Reid, and her mother, are at Lockwood's left. 
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The Fool Will Kill Himself Sure 
N “Vive la France,” featuring Dorothy Dalton, a “close- 
up” of the airplane shows that it is flying Jevel, but the 
aileron” on the right wing is clear down—in fact it is 


0-4 


litle Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Vhy-Do “They 


HIS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 
remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 


the part of the actor, author or director. 


“The Eleventh Commandment,” I realized the days of ye olde 


down enough to put the plane on a left vertical bank. Yet 


the plane flies along with wings level. Where did that bird learn 


to flv? 


Hi y= Noah! 
ET out your rubber boots! 
the Circus,” 


not turning off the water. 


with that water still running. 


A Progressive Injury 


ENT to see the “Belle of New York.” 


In one issue of “The Lure of 
the old man is rescued from the cellar just 
as the four-inch pipe has filled it with water. They all go away, a ' : ; 
pik I'm glad I don’t live in California— [s The Spender,” the miserly old uncle falls asleep on his 
A mic — © 
de 


C, W. Brown, Akron, O. 


tyme directing aren't over. 
and lays them on a table—a close-up follows and she is shown 
still pulling off a glove! 


The star pulls off both her gloves 


Mavrice HAMLIN, Toledo. 


Depending on Their Skull 
N comedies some actors when hit over the head with a club 


fall down unconscious, but others stand just where they are 


Robbers? 


as if nothing but a feather had struck them. 


J. CARROLL Guise, Baltimore, Md. 


‘sk with his money all around him and the lamp burning 


E. L. M., Chicago. 


In one part Jack 


Bronson, played by Raymond Bloomer, is attacked by 


two thugs and hit on the head. 


Later he is seen in his apart- 


ment with his arm bandaged, and his head seems to 


be uninjured. Solid ivory? 


E. S. C., New York City. 
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PAJAMA 


ROOM | 
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I 
- the foxyfilm, “Never Say Quit,” featuring doug- 
fairbanks Walsh, some funny things happened. 


In the restaurant scene. “Mr. and 


Mrs. Badger’ — 


clever names for two crooks, yes?—stage a quarrel, 
Mr. Badger leaves in a huff, and later Mrs. Badger. 


) 


i 
T 
s 


having thoroughly vamped our George, !eaves, too. 
he waiter politely assists her with her wraps and 


~he swings slowly out—and no one questioned either 
f them about their check. 
J. O., Chicago. 


Page Betsy Ross 

N the picture, “The Rainbow 

Trail,” the double wives of 
the Mormons are taken to 
ourt to be tried. In the court, 
just behind the table at which 
the judge sits, is an American 
flag. containing forty-cigh? 
sfaurs. Did the U. S. contain 
forty-eight states in 1845 or 


A. H. Wryters. Pittsburgh. 


bssorte d Date \ 
| “The Amazing Imposter” 
Forrest Allan goes to the 
hote] to send a telegram. The 
calender in the hotel registers 
‘November J ist.” Standish 
lates the telegram November 
oth. The same day, in writ- 
ing a check, Mary Miles Min- 
ter dates it November 24th. 
Rosert L. SHoop, JR., 
Washington. 


Maybe She Wore Two Pair 
After seeing Ralph Ince’s 


od 


A Tip for Good Hosts 


N the late Mr. Lockwood's “Pals First” he returns 

to his home late at night with his pal, who weighed 
about 300 pounds. Mr. Lockwood goes to the ward- 
robe and finds suits both for his friend and himself 
that fit perfectly. Is it customary for our Southern 
Aristocrats to always have on hand, all sizes of cloth- 
ing to fit different shapes of guests? 


 rivate Hayman, Fort Ontario. 


and lo—when he awakes the lamp’s been extinguished and the 
money has disappeared. 
put out the light in his sleep. 


It wasn’t likely he put it away and 


F. C. D., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Some Queer Happenings Here, Sure! 
N the eighth episode of “The Light- 
ening Raider,’ when Tom Norton 
comes back from Brazil, he picks up 
his suit case from the door step, and 
a minute later, after entering the 
house, he sets down not only the suit 
case but a traveling bag as well. Tom 
and the Minister are both bare-headed 
when they arrive at the Wasp’s room, 
but when Tom leaves, after Wu Fang 
has interrupted the wedding, he picks 

up his hat from a table. 
L. R. N., Minneapolis. 


Dictated But Not Copied 
N the photoplay “On the Jump,” 
starring George Walsh, George, not 
satisfied with the work of one of his 
help, who is typewriting, sits down 
and without looking to see what the 
other was writing about begins to show 
speed on the keys. 
L. F. Hatt, Jr. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


Mebbe the Operator Heard Him 
ECENTLY I saw the play taken 
from the novelette, “Slow Bur- 

gess.” In one scene the bold, bad boss 

of Paro City calls up one of his men 
on the telephone. The picture shows 
plainly a crank on the wall telephone, 
yet he takes the receiver off the hook 
and gets his party without having to 
ring up a-tall. 

ANCEL P. SHIVELY. 


A Trick Pencil 
N “Mickey,” Mabel Normand’s pic- 
ture, the old miner scribbled off a 
note with a pencil, yet when the let- 
ter was shown on the screen it ap- 
peared in INK. 
J. Emprae Horan, Atlanta, Ga. 











Movies as Salvation Army P ulpit ? 


Colonel Edward J. Parker 
points out the possibilities 
of impressing, by film, the 
historic spirit of General 


William Booth. * 












































By 
J. Ray 


JOHNSON 


LIEUTENANT of 

the United States Sig- 

nal Corps, having 

set up his motion 
picture camera during a particu 
larly spectacular bit of action near Nou- 
ville, started to grind away with as much 
nonchalance as the whizzing shells, boom- 
ing guns and generally unsettled conditions 
about him permitted him to assume. 
Lieutenants of the Signal Corps, accus- 
tomed to going into action with no more 
deadly weapon than a camera, don’t get scared— 
ever. But this lieutenant became, let us say, a 
little apprehensively excited. 

The crank of his camera began to revolve 
faster. His mind was on his job all right 
enough, only it had ceased to function 
properly. Just as the excitement oi 
battle was causing the American 
doughboys he was_ photographing 
to forget many of the principles 
of musketry their instructors had 
drilled them in, leaving them 
only with the idea of “getting 
the Germans,” and getting 
them in the easiest. 
quickest way that sug- 
gested itself, so the 
camera man’s onlv 
idea was to get 
pictures. 


From __be- “a 
hind the lieu- 
tenant = sud- , 4 


dently 

sounded 

a ringing 

voice. 
“Careful 

there, son!” came 


vears he had been a “bug’—the 
word is his own—on photography, 
and, using only such knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of motography as he was able to glean 
from books, constructed for himself a mo- 
tion picture camera, rude, of course, but one 
that made excellent pictures—still makes 
them, in fact. 
Moreover, he made a developing machine, 
a printing machine and a_ projecting 
machine to fit his camera, and some of 
the choicest pieces of negative he ha; 
in a “library” which has grown for 
a score of years are products 
of this home-made outfit. 
Since those early 
days Colonel Par- 
ker’s activities in 
the field of mo- 
tion pictures 
have expanded 
greatly. Out 
of 2,000 feet 
of negative 
which he took 
with him on a 
tramp through 
Yellow- 
stone Park 
some ten years 
ago, the Kalem 
Company was 
able to release 
more than 1,800 
feet in a series of 
scenics, which were 
shown in this coun- 
try and abroad and 
which are among the 
best views of the Na 


OF 


the words “Vou re tional Park which have been 
grinding too fast!” Colonel Edward J. Parker, secretary of the Naval and Military made by a motion picture 
Still turning his crank, the Affairs Dept. of the Salvation Army. Colonel Parker was the camera. : 
lieutenant turned to regard a owner of one of the first motion picture cameras in America. More recently he made a series 
tallish, spectacled man of mid- of war pictures—‘just for fun, 


dle age, who wore the overseas uniform of the Salvation Army. he says himself—but they are good enough to be the pictures 
The camera man grinned a litt!e ruefully, nodded his thanks which Burton Holmes, who is a close friend of ( olonel arker. 
and slackened the speed he was applying to his camera han- _ uses to illustrate his lecture on the part the United States played 
dle. For a few minutes he continued to make pictures; then in the war. 


the fighting stopped, and he took down his camera and walked Colonel Parker has definite ideas on the subject of motion 
back to greet the Salvation Army man, who was watching pictures, one of which is that the screen is going to be a favo- 
him from the shelter of a shell hole. rite pulpit for the Salvation Army in the future. 7 
“Say!” exclaimed the lieutenant. “You sure saved me “We have neglected to use motion pictures in the past.” he 
from spoiling some mighty fine stuff! I was making the old said at his office in Salvation Army National Headquarters 
mill spin—but how did you know it?” in New York recently, “but that was only because we were to» 
“Qh,” said the Salvation Army man easily, “I’ve monkeyed busy doing other things. We have thousands of feet of ex- 
around a little with moving pictures.” cellent film, but most of it has never been assembled and titled. 


The Salvation Army man was Colonel Edward J. Parker, and scarcely any of it has been shown to the public. I im- 
secretary of the Naval and Military Affairs Department of gine all that will be changed, however. We intend doing a 
the Salvation Army, who, if he hadn’t been a Salvation Army lot of things we never did before—including bringing our film 
man, certainly would have been a pioneer in American motion out of our vaults. ; 
picture production. “IT don’t want you to get the impression that the making of 

Colonel Parker, who was overseas in charge of Salvation motion pictures is any novelty to the Salvation Army. Far 
Army activities with the American Expeditionary Force, was from it! In Australia a few years ago the Salvation Army 
the owner of one of the first motion picture cameras in was one of the most extensive manufacturers of motion pic- 
America. It was a good camera, for he made it himself. For tures in the land. The Army had a staff of camera men and 
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operated an immense laboratory. Thousands of feet of film 
were made there for the government. 

“In France, too, we showed motion pictures to the soldiers. 
We had projection machines in our recreation halls, and re- 
ports from France show that our exhibitions there are now 
attracting larger crowds of fighting men than they ever did 
during the war. 

“The point I wish to make is that the Salvation Army never 
made proper use of pictures for its own purposes. It never 
preached by means of the screen. The policy of the organi- 
zation was against it. You know how little publicity the Salva- 
tion Army always had—until its war work brought it into world- 
wide prominences That was because the Army never sought 
to bask in the light of public recognition. The people of the 
organization were always so busy making history that they 


= ——— sade ees 
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Your 


First 


G uess 
Is 
Wro nN 


This isn’t Lil- 
lian Gish, but 
her double, 
Lila 


—who is not 


Stevens 


even a second 


cousin. 


had no time to write it. To exhibit the excellent motion pic- 
tures it has illustrative of its activities afl over the world, the 
Salvation Army always believed, smacked of seeking the no- 
toriety that has always been distasteful to it. 

“We learned a thing or two in France, though! The way 
the soldiers took to the films we showed them was a lesson that 
can not be disregarded. The time is not far off when the mo- 
tion picture screen will be one of our pulpits. Its possibilities 
are unlimited.” 

Colonel Parker is well-known as a lecturer. The walls of 
his office are lined with artistic bits of camera work which 
he has done. Among the most striking of these are some por- 
trait studies of General William Booth, founder of the Salva- 
tion Army, which compare favorably with the best work of 
the most renowned photographers. 





HO is she? 

Look carefully at 
this panel before you con- 
jecture. “Lillian Gish, the 
Griffith star?” Wrong 
the first time. Don’t blush 
—for rest assured you are 
not the only one to make 
the same mistake. 

It is Lila Stevens 
who, someone said, 
looks more like Lillian 
than Miss Gish does her- 
self. Certainly Miss Ste- 
vens resembles la Gish 
more closely than does 
Lillian’s own sister Doro- 
thy. The panel shows her 
in the costume she wears 
in “Secret Service,” the 
Artcraft picturization of 
William Gillette’s stage 
play. The small head 
at the left upper corner 
is also Miss Stevens. Be- 
low is Lillian Gish. 

Little Miss Lila has 
been in pictures only a 
few months and is even 
now doing “atmosphere”; 
but if her resemblance to 
Miss Gish does not cease 
at the physical aspect it is 
predicted that she'll have 
a career and shoot right 
to the top. In public she 
spends a great deal of 
time honestly assuring 
folks she isn’t Lillian. 





























If you haven’tyet 
tried Cutex, make up 
your mindtosend 
for the trial set to- 
day. See how netice- 
ably better your nails 
look after their first 
Cutex manicure! 





Stains and discolor- 
ations disappear as 
if by magic the mo- 
ment you apply Cu- 
tex Nail White un- 
derneath the nails 


A lasting, brilliant 
gloss or a soft, trans- 
parent finish, just as 
you prefer, you can 
get with Cutex Nail 
Polish 


C How to keep your nails 


looking treshly manicured all the time 


OUR nails Jook unbeliev- 
ably lovely after their 


Cutex manicure! 


They are so shapely, so ex- 
quisitely groomed; the cuticle 
edge at their base is as smooth, 
firm and even as if they had 
just had a professional mani- 
cure. You are delighted with 
their appearance. 


Keep them looking lovely, always! 


Spasmodic attention won’t do it— 
having your nails manicured occasion- 
ally may only make the cuticle look 
worse, in the long run. But, with a 
bottle of Cutex at hand, it is so easy 
to keep your cuticle always smooth 
and firm. 


So little trouble, too 
Once or twice a week, according, to 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES 
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the rapidity with which your cuticle 
grows, dip the end of an orange stick, 
wrapped with absorbent cotton, into 
your bottle of Cutex and work it 
around the base of each nail, gently 
pressing back the cuticle. Carefully 
rinse the fingers in clear water, 
pressing back the cuticle as you dry 
your hands, 


Thousands and thousands of women 
would tell you that in half the time 
it takes for the ordinary manicure, 
they can, with Cutex, keep their nails 
always in noticeably jovely condition. 
Use Cutex regularly, and you, too, 
will find that it does away entirely 
with the cuticle cutting and trimming 
that ruins the appearance of your nails. 


Get a bottle today at any drug or 
department store. 

Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes 
in 35e and 65c bottles. Cuvtex Nail 
White, Nail Polish and Cutex Cuticle 


Comfort are also 35c. 
































«So smooth does Cutex 
leave the skin at the base 
of the nails, Inever think 
of allowing my cuticle 
to be cut.”’ 





TODAY 


Send today for the complete 
manicure set shown below 


If you have never given your 
nails a Cutex manicure, send 
today for this complete Cutex 
manicure set and see for your- 
self how attractive your nails 
can be made to look. 

The set contains everything 
necessary for several complete 
manicures! 

Send only 20c for it today! 
Northam Warren, Dept. 707, 


114 W. 17th St., New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dep 707, 
Montreal, Canada. 


200 Mountain Street 


<r 
“<i 



















Name 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 707, 114 W. 17th Street, New York City 














Street and Number 


This set is complete! Enough 
for six perfect manicures. 
Send only 20c and let us 








City and State 


mail you one! 
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“Author! Author!” 


Third of a series of articles dealing with a 
dramatist’s diagnosis of the motion picture 
—in which he seeks to reveal an alleged 
injustice of the screen to literary art. 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 


OW for “construction!” 
We've cleared the lot: let’s start to build! 
A good deal of the job hasn’t been particularly agree- 
able; a good many things have been said that a good 
many people would rather have had left un-said. Servants aren’t 
the only folk addicted to sweeping dirt under the bed. I've a 
strangely unruffling consciousness of having created enemies. After 
all, enemies aren't nearly so dangerous as friends. The movie men 
are growing wiser, as pictures are slowly getting better—‘“‘these two 
facts might have something to do with each other’—and one day, 
in retrospect, these men may be more horrified at conditions that 
were than at our having mentioned them, and thank us for having 
accelerated the improvement. 

Certainly, our method proves its own vindication, “The removal 
of a thing” leaves so clear a space for “the substitution of some- 
thing better.” When we see what is wrong we see how to right it. 
“Your stories are bad. Your authors can’t give you anything bet- 
ter. The authors who could, won't!” We've discovered why they 
won't, and now the problem of overcoming their unwillingness has 
been so simplified that it may be reduced to a table. 

THE CAUSE 

Don't pay enough. 

Income uncertain. 

More credit elsewhere. 

Standards low. 

Mutilate stories. 

No confidence. 

Poor men in charge. 

Discouraging and disparaging attitude. 


THE CURE 

Pay more. 

Assure it. 

Give credit. 

Raise ‘em. 

Stop it. 

Inspire it. 

Improve them. 
Encourage, and wake up! 


All this you may think more easily said than done. Like the 
simple method of cultivating a lawn to equal that of the English 
country gentleman, who remarked that you had only to roll and 
water it every day for two hundred years! For example: “Pay 
more.” Ouch! And yet we were especially warned against observ- 
ing, “Poor movies! They can’t afford the best!” In the order 
named, the two indispensables in any form of dramatic representa- 
tion are plays and players. Plays make players; the reverse is true 
much less frequently. Therefore, an economical way of killing 
two birds with one stone is to pay for plays. Practically every 
actor of any standing in this country has acted for the screen. 
Practically no writer of any standing has written for it. If you 
were shown that one profession is very much better paid than the 
other—a great deal more than in its accustomed occupation, rather 
than a great deal less—would this disclosure suggest a reason—and 
a remedy ?. 

We'll begin with Charlie Chaplin. In the movies, everything 
begins with Charlie Chaplin. But we won't tell you how much 
Charlie Chaplin gets, because you’ve been told so often, and we’ve 
been told, just as often, and have forgotten, and because, if we 
hadn’t, we shouldn’t want to wear out the cipher on our new 
typewriter. Anyway, as there are notes too high for hearing, 
there are sums too high for believing. And Charlie Chaplin has such 
funny feet. His salary really doesn’t seem too big when you reflect 
that Wilson receives $75,000 a year for just running our end of 
the war. Mary Pickford struggles along on S10,cco a week, with 
the addition of a percentage that brings her annual income close 
to a million, and Douglas Fairbanks, altruistically foregoing a stipu- 
Jated wage, is guaranteed returns that place his pickings with those 
of Miss Pickford. Mary Garden and Maxine Elliott got $10,000 
a week from Goldwyn—the same firm that dangled $1,000 before 
the popping eyes of “our best writers” for “brilliant comedies” or 
“good love stories with drama’—William S. Hart’s yellow envelope 
contains seven or eight thousand dollars every Saturday; Theda 
Bara vamps for about the same pittance, and Marguerite Clark, 
being little and easily intimidated, contents herself with a _ beg- 
garly $6,000. Madame Petrova does a bit better, and Pauline 
Frederick a bit worse, while minor celebrities, like Frank Keenan, 


OR 


run down the scale as far as $3,000. 
be a terrible time to Frank! 

Elsie Ferguson’s three-years’ contract comes to a few pennies 
over or under a million. Billie Burke gets $5,000 a week, and 
Taylor Holmes, having no golden hair to deceive you, makes shift 
with something in the neighborhood of $2,000. Anita Stewart is 
guaranteed $127,000 a year, Earle Williams $50,000, and John 
Barrymore gets only $10,000 for a picture, unless taking it con- 
sumes more than three weeks. Madame Nazimova is a day- 
iaborer, at $1,000 a day. Her earnings from “Revelation,” her 
first photoplay with Metro, were about $36,000. In addition to 
this, of course, she received an allowance covering hotel and travel- 
ing expenses for herself and her maid. No self-respecting motion 
picture actress could be expected to pay her maid’s board and 
room out of a stingy little $36,000! 

The Goldwyn proposal for “brilliant comedies” and “good love 
stories with drama” prompted me to admit, in my second article, 
“that a thousand dollars is a considerable hunk of money.” I’m 
not arguing now whether authors aren’t generally overpaid, what- 
ever my opinion on the subject, or that the sum in question isn’t 
a good wage for a month’s work, no matter how many years, and 
how much talent, went into preparation for that month. I’m 
merely repeating that these things are comparative, and that it is 
absurd to offer an author one-thirty-sixth the amount for writing 
a play that you pay an actress for appearing in it. Especially 
since, as Shakespeare and Willard Mack remark, “the play’s the 
thing,” and this established law has come to be recognized, not 
only in the theater, where the star system is on the decline, and 
where an actor, without a play, is known to have about as much 
drawing power as an automobile without an engine, but, in rela- 
tion to literary material, everything else. Anyway, as has been 
said, the question is one of supply and demand, and, if you need 
authors, or actors, you can’t ask what they ought to get, or even 
offer what they do get; you must raise the ante, and play the 
benevolent uncle. None of the stars mentioned above received 
more than five hundred dollars a week, few more than two hun- 
dred, until the advent of the cinema. And, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, I venture to say that if authors were paid, 
and had been paid a tenth the sums paid actors, motion pictures 
would be on quite another level today! 

The author’s income, of course, like the actor’s, must be made 
fairly certain. No writer of reputation will put his time and 
energy into work that may not bring him a penny. You know 
now that an established dramatist with an idea, “outlined,’ not 
“in 2,000 words,” but in 200, in a letter or a conversation, receives 
an advance of $1,000, “which is not to be returned to the Manager 
under any circumstances whatever, but is to be credited as the 
payment of first royalties.” This is standard—as standard as the 
clause that “alterations shall be made only by or with the written 
consent of the Author!’ The producer who has a play or a motion 
picture scenario fashioned for him acquires an option on that play, 
or motion picture scenario, and should pay for it, as one pays for 
an option on real estate, or anything else! R. L. Giffen, the most 
enterprising and successful of brokers in this field, says: “The 
movie men also will be obliged to take part of the gamble, instead 
of leaving it all to the authors. By this I mean that they will 
be obliged to sign a contract and pay an advance just the same as 
a manager does for a play for the stage.” 

The present practice in filmland is as far removed from that as 
possible. I have seen twenty agreements—signed one, when I was 
too young to know any better—in which, while seeming to bar- 
gain for five or six stories, the party of the first part actually 
bargains for five or six hundred, or five or six thousand, and agrees 
to pay for five or six. The party of the second part gives an in- 
definite amount of time and labor; binds himself to the party 
of the first part until that master of destiny shall choose to release 
him. The producer risks nothing, guarantees nothing, except to 
settle for such scenarios as he likes, which he would do anyway, 

(Continued on page 100) 


The first of the month must 
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ers piration hurts fa rics 


aunder your blouse the ‘moment it gets soiled 


OU had a very precious little 
blouse, and you laid it away 


so carefully—and yet it wore 
out almost before you knew it! 


Your soft taupe crépe de Chine, 
your dull yellow chiffon, your latest 
lilac voile—how promptly the 
threads grow weak and break when 
you lay them away without wash- 
ing them. 


If you only knew how to make 
them last longer! 


When you put away a blouse that 
is even slightly soiled, have you 
ever stopped to think what happens 
to it? Perspiration contains acids 
—acids that attack the fabric and 
make it “‘tender.”’ Leaving your 
blouse even a day like this will dam- 
age it. 


The moment your blouse gets 
soiled, dip it into pure Lux suds! 


Lux comes in dainty waite flakes 
—pure and transparent. They melt 
instantly in hot water. You whisk 
them up into the richest foamiest 
suds, the most wonderful suds there 
are for dainty things! 

You add cold water till lukewarm, 
and dip the fabric through the deli- 
cate suds again and again. Then 
rinse in clear water once, twice, 








Use Lux for all 
these things 


Silk Stockings 
Washable Gloves 
Babies’ Flannels 
Georgette Blouses 
Organdie Blouses 
Crépe de Chine Blouses 
Corsets 

Spats 

Damasks 


Lace Collars 
Lace Jabots 
Washable Satin 
WashableTaffeta 
Voiles 

Chiffons 
Sweaters 
Blankets 

Silk Underwear 








three times—and the blouse is as 
fresh and fair as the day you bought 
it! Not a color dimmed, not a fibre 
torn or weakened in any way! 


Use Lux the moment a thing be- 
comes soiled. The gentle Lux way 
of washing saves it from the damage 
even a trace of perspiration does to 
delicate things. 


Lux won’t hurt anything pure 
water alone won’t injure. 


Your grocer, druggist or depart- 
ment store has Lux. Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


If you are not sure 
a color is fast 


First wash a sample and dry it. If the 
color runs, try to set it before washing, by 
soaking in half a cupful of vinegar to a 
gallon of cold water, first testing sample. 
Then rinse before washing. Lux won’t 
cause any colors to run which pure 
water alone will not cause to run. 





THERE IS NOTHING LIKE LUX FOR FiNE LAUNDERING 


Copyrighted, 1919 
by Lever Bros. Co. 
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‘Author! Author!’ 


(Continued from page 98) 


and, under the circumstances, it is a safe 
bet that he will like only the sure pick of 
an indeterminate lot. When you come to 
think of the matter, it isn't altogether reck- 
less to gamble $1,000 on the story-telling 
skill of Earl Derr Biggers or John Luther 
Long. Much safer than gambling on the 
whims, caprices, and literary judgment ol 
the movie men. One of my early ex 
periences was with a producer who had a 
city on his hands. He'd built the city for 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and his utilitarian 
spirit told him he might get another picture 
out of its necessary destruction. Would I 
provide the excuse? I worked a month de- 
vising a tale of cataclysmic trend, only to 
find that, during this time, a subway con 
tractor had torn down the town, and our 
near-Nero had forgotten to mention it. 
After all, why should he have remembered ? 
It was only my time that he'd lost! 


Motion picture scrutiny and treatment ol 
material submitted is not so careful, or skill 
ful, or systematic as to inspire confidence 
in the author. At the risk of digressing, let 
me give two personal examples from a list 
that would complete this article. The Metro 
reiected a scenario, written by me in col 
laboration with Rennold Wolf, and called 
“Ssoo.” Subsequently, The Famous Plavers 
released this photoplay, with considerable 
success, under the title of “The Evil There 
of.” Within two months, happening upon 
the manuscript, the Metro returned it to us, 
commenting that “we find the enclosed to 
tally unsuited to pictures, and so cannot 
produce it.” To which we replied that we 
were very glad the story /ad been found 
“unsuited to pictures,” since, “as it has been 
produced by the Famous Players, and proved 
one of the biggest features of their program, 
any other conclusion on your part would 
have been awkward for everyone concerned.” 
An equally important firm screened one of 
my plays, omitting a third-act climax that 
was its only real picture material J 
grouped a few new, and minor incidents 
around this climax, and, seven months later, 
sold it to the same firm! It is upon 
close and expert attention of this sort that 
the author is asked to hazard his time and 
labor! 


If you 
article you 


my first 
absence of credit 
is a factor in the author's disinclination to 
write for the movies. Augustus Thomas 
thought his energies could be “more profit 
ably and creditably employed elsewhere,” 
and Julian Street felt he could “make more 
money, besides certainly getting much more 
satisfaction and reputation, by sticking to 
magazines and hooks.’ In point of truth, 
aside from results achieved on the screen 
and the question of its recognized artistic 
importance, an author's standing is affected 
by a year spent writing for the movies pre 
cisely as by a year spent idling in the Orient 
That is, he drops out of sight. And this is 
a thing no author can afford to do. The 
type in which his name is printed on th 
ordinary theater program is small enough, 
heaven knows!—usually the exact size of 
that accorded the man who made the shoe 
or furnished the wigs. In the average mo 
tion picture house there are no programs: 
if you wink you lose the “By John 
Jones” on the sheet, and these words would 
appear to have been sketched for the bill 
ing by that talented engraver who decorated 
a dime with the Lord’s Prayer. The same 


read the quotations in 
gathered that 


Photoplay Magazine 


partiality for histrionic art shown in salaries 
is shown in advertising, and the motion pic- 
ture author is almost as nearly anonymous 
as, after witnessing his picture, he might 
wish to be. 

The folly of this practice, of course, prin- 
cipally reacts upon the producer. Movie 
men confess that they buy names. That is 
their chief excuse for the purchase of sec- 
ond-hand novels and plays. And why 
should anyone buy anything he doesn't use? 
The advertising that has been lavished on 
dozens of photostars would have created as 
wide an interest in an author—or an ant 
eater! Nor is the average unadvertised 
author altogether lacking in the peculiar at 
traction artificially created for players and 
pickles! Magazine editors long ago discov- 
ered what the film magnates have yet to 
learn—that certain writers, like Rupert 
Hughes and Robert W. Chambers, lost to 
the screen, have a great following; poten- 
tially as great, perhaps, as that of Theda 
Bara or Francis X. Bushman. It is not 
only to satisfy the vanity of their owners 
that the names of Mr. Hughes, and James 
Oliver Curwood, and Meredith Nicholson 
are printed large on the cover of The Red 
Book! Or those of Mr. Hughes, and Mr. 
Tarkington, and Jesse Lynch Williams, and 
Leroy Scott over the portal of the Metro 
politan! George Ade has the substantial 
nucleus of as enthusiastic a clientage as 
Mary Pickford, and Joseph Conrad, though 
movie men may never have heard of 
him, is known to unsuspected thousands 
who never heard of the movie men. “Rex 
Beach Pictures,’ with no name displayed 
except that of their author, have pleased al 
most as many people as Pearl White and 
‘Fatty’ Arbuckle. “Manuscripts creat 
stars!” says Thomas Dixon. “What's in a 
name is the amount of ‘satisfaction guar 
anteed’ it stands for. That which makes 
zood makes money—author, actor, or title. 
Whoever any of the players in 
‘The Nation’ ?” 


the 


heard of 
Birth of a 


The questions of low standards and mu- 
tilation of manuscripts have been fairly well 
covered in the preceding articles. Movie 
men who read those articles with an open 
mind, and an honest desire to acquire what 
was worth while in an outside viewpoint, 
instead of with a pretty woman's petty re- 
sentment of a reflection upon her nose, 
know now that the best writers won't do 
their best to have it done over by non- 
entities. That Tiffany experts will not give 
their skill to setting a stone, and attach the 
Tiffany trademark to a ring, that is to be 
re-set by the Installment Jewelry Company 
of Jersey City. This in spite of what Wil- 
lard Mack declares to be “a _ bromidic 
phrase taken down from the shelf, dusted 
off, and handed to each individual author: 
‘What do you care? You got paid for it, 
didn’t you?’ It’s a soothing philosophy 
until you remember that ‘Lefty Louis’ and 
‘Gyp, the Blood’ got paid for what they 
did—but that was not the end of it!” Even 
authors not yet recognized among the best 
are not inspired to their utmost by the re- 
minder that they “got paid.” A _ clever 
young woman scenarioist in Fresno, Cal- 
ifornia, wrote me, several months ago, “I 
hasten to add my cry of ‘Me too!’ to the 
chorus already rending the air, and to en- 
roll myself with the ‘Never again’s.’ In 
one film I have seen, with agony, my quaint 
mother-character of the fisher-folk trans- 
ported to an Artists’ Ball in Paris, where 
she is made to look with perfect equanimity 
on her daughter turned Bohemian, and do- 
ing ultra Bohemian things! In another I 
have seen, with equal agony, a sweet little 
stenographer, whose only dark spot was 
that she lived alone and had no happiness 


in her life, made into a burglar, and per- 
forming her burglarious acts in_ boys’ 
clothes!” The better to see you with, my 
dear! 

I have quoted from this letter merely 
to show that all the complainants aren't 
cock-sure, self-satisfied celebrities. Not be- 
cause of a dearth of horrible examples. If we 
were going in for these—Oh, Lady! Lady!! 
Should curiosity, skepticism or a morbid 
taste lead you to long for horrible examples, 
inquire of Roy McCardell, who isn't a self- 
satisfied celebrity, nor yet altogether a 
novice at the technique of the photoplay. 
Meanwhile, as briefly as possible, we will 
make our point, and remind you of the 
general protest, by extracting from only 
two of the twenty-five outcries upon our 
desk. “My whole objection to them,” says 
Harvey J. O'Higgins, “lies in the fact that 
whatever the wriler writes for the movies 
the director and his staff rewrite as absurdly 
as they please.” Under present conditions, 
Julian Street cannot regard work “for the 
movies as literary work. I should regard 
it more in the line of carpentry. I like to 
write—not merely patch together plots. I 
have sold one or two stories . and 
received . . . hot more than a tenth or 
a twentieth of the price paid by the maga- 
zines in which they originally appeared. It 
was just a little extra driblet—velvet. I 
did not go to see the pictures. I didn't 
want to see them. J know what the movie 
people do to stories!” 

I leave it to you if this is the spirit in 
which good work is done; the way to 
overcome a lack of “real interest,” and to 
secure that whole-heartedness my friend of 
the sixty letters so ardently desires, and 
without which Willard Mack, and every 
other author who tells the truth, admits 
he cannot write anything! The first essen- 
tial to good work is that the workman 
shall have a chance to be proud of his 
work! Giving him that chance is the quick- 
est and most effective way of improving the 
morale and raising the standards in any art 
ov industry! If you doubt that assertion, 
or think it only part of art-quackery, ask 
iis inventor and manufacturer how much 
departmental pride he tries to assemble with 
the Ford Motor Car! 


To avoid indifference you must inspire 
enthusiasm and confidence—not rest con- 
tent with the chaos represented when the 
Authors’ League. introducing me as_ the 
speaker at its Annual Meeting, said, ‘‘He 
knows as much about motion pictures as 
anyone—which isn't much!” Stop mutilat- 
ing! Stop pirating! Stop stealing! Stop 
paying your actors an hundred times what 
you pay your authors! An hundred times 
as much to sit in the car as you pay for 
the car! Could you feel confidence in an 
architect who paid his office boys more 
than he paid his draughtsmen? “Plots Fore- 
most, Says Laemmle! Universal Official 
Congratulates Brady on Stand Regarding 
High Salaried Stars! . . Our. organiza- 
tion was the laughing-stock of the trade 
when, two years ago, Bluebird came out 
with its policy, ‘The play’s the thing.’ 
Soothing as the balm of Gilead to me today 
is the manner in which many film magnates 
are now chiming in with their, ‘You bet it 
is!’ The majority of them have learned 
that if you've got a story in your picture 
it’s going to make money for you even 
though it costs less than S1o,o0oo to pro- 
duce!” All right, Mr. Laemmle! And, if 
you're going to save money on what you 
say doesn’t count—the production—why not 
spend some of it on what vou say does? 


(Mr. Pollock’s article will be concluded 
in the August issue.) 
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Occupies Only 26 x 32 Inches 
Floor Space 


For Stores 


Drug Confectionery Department 
Grocery Variety 
Dry Goods General 


Make $600 to $3,120 Yearly 





Makes Waste Space 
Pay the Rent 


For Theatres 


Restaurants Florists Bakeries 
Commissaries Fairs 
Billiard Parlors Resorts Hotels 


Make $600 to $3,120 Yearly 


Pays Four Ways 


In Stores, Theatres — Large and Small Towns 


We don’t charge you a 5-cent piece to estimate the money you can 
make in your location—no matter where—from a Butter-Kist Pop Corn 
and Peanut machine. Conditions ripe for enormous peace-time trade. 
Mail the coupon printed below and get our figures. 


Motion Makes People Stop and Look 


We purposely make our estimates low so every 
buyer will praise this machine as thousands do 
who are making $600 to $3,120 yearly from alittle 
waste space 26 by 32 inches. Human-like motion 
of this little wizard makes people stop at any 
store. Read this— 


Increases Sales of Everything You Sell 


“Not only made 49,015 sales of Butter-Kist Pop Corn 
the first year.”’ writes W. O. Hopkins, a storekeeper in 
Evansville, Ind., ““‘but my magazine sales increased 97 
per cent through additional patrons brought in.” 





Small merchant in Electra, Tex., population 640, 
writes—"'Profits derived from Butter-Kist machine paid 

for machine in first 12 months and bought me a $1,200 

automobile besides.” 

See scores of similarly wonderful statements, 
proof of profits, photos, terms, and full details in our 
valuable Butter-Kist book. Sent free to business 
men only. Mail the coupon today. Learn of the big 
profits that men in your line—in towns like yours— 
even on side streets—are making with the Butter-Kist 
machine. Let us estimate the money you can get. 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 


200 Van Buren Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
(393) 


Coaxing Fragrance Makes People Buy 


People who come into your store today-——-and 
every day—would eagerly buy a bag or carton of 
this savory, fluffy, hot pop corn. Why miss those 
extra nickels, dimes and quarters when an aver- 
age of only 90 nickel bags a day means about 
$1,000 a year profit? 


Pop Corn and Peanut Machine. 


Toasty Flavor Brings Trade for Blocks 


People can’t get this toasty flavored pop corn 
from any other machine— the process is patented. 
Once tasted, no other satisfies. Makes the Butter- 
Kist store the talk of the town. Widely adver- 
tised in national magazines. 

Butter-Kist has a country-wide reputation for 
its delicious flavor. People come from _ blocks 
around to get the real Butter-Kist. 
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Send This for Terms, Photos, Proof of Profits 
HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 200 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Without obligation, send me your free Butter-Kist book—**Amer- 
ica’s New Industry,’ with photos, sales records and cstimate of how 
much [ can make with your machine 
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in court, is pitied and taken to the home 
of young Gudmund_ Erlandson, who 
meets her in the road. Gudmund is 
betrothed to Hildur, the daughter of the 
leading man of the town. When, at 
a tea, Helga is discovered in the Erland- 
son household as a serving-maid, the self- 
righteous visitors drive her out. Later, 
Gudmund, in a drunken party, believes he 
has slain a companion found dead from 
a stab wound, and the slow-moving, in- 
tense study of remorse put over is really 
reminiscent of an Ibsen theme. Likewise 
the handling of the real cause of Gud- 
mund’s broken knife-blade is so adroitly 
masterful that though the thing is plainly 
planted earlier in the play—and you re- 
member that it has been so planted—it 
comes at the finish as a crash of surprise 
and relief. There is no attempt at glorify- 
ing or beautifying the pathetic little peas- 
ant heroine, a role perfectly played by 
Greta Almroth, whom we might class as 
a Swedish Mae Marsh. Lars Hansson, 
as Gudmund, is a genuine duplicate of 
Henry Walthall, in looks and method. The 
photography of this piece is below par, 
considered by the American standard, but 
its settings are refreshing novelties, its story, 
while not speedy, has a steady and unre- 
lieved drive that accumulates real power, 
and the acting is all good. Some of it is 
much more than good. 


THE CAMBRIC MASK-—Vitagraph 
Mr. Griffith may or may not have set 
the fashion for stories about masked rid 
ers; but whether or no, there have been a 
lot of them since, and this is one of the 
best of them. In it the delectable Alice 
Joyce plays a stirring part; that of a wom 
an who rescues her lover and _ husband- 
to-be by riding in with the mob of white- 
caps who are taking him to his death, and 
releasing his bonds at the final moment. 
Maurice Costello, who is coming back from 
vesterday more or less rapidly, plays oppo- 
site Miss Joyce. The story, a narrative by 
Robert W. Chambers, again proves the 
value of occasionally having an author when 
you are in the dramatic business 


AS A MAN THINKS 


Hodkinson 


Some producers that we know would 
have seen in this splendidly human play of 
Augustus Thomas only an opportunity to 
be smutty. Produced as it is by George 
Irving, it is worthy of the fine original, 
whose essense was spiritual rather than 
sexual, for Thomas’ theme was the Scrip- 
tural truism, “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” When Frank Clayton, pub 
lisher, goes to Paris, he takes along his 
wife, Elinor (we presume the ribald will 
remark that for taking his wife to Paris 
he deserved what he got) and there en- 
counters Benjamin de Lota, an unscrupulous 
artist. De Lota is a two-edged sword in 
the Clayton family, for while he is en- 
deavoring to re-interest his former acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Clayton, he is engineering a 
flirtation between her husband and an ar- 
tist’s model. The upshot of this unhappy 
melange is that the recriminations which 
take place when he gets back to the States, 
Clayton, with the traditional back-acting 
conscience of one not altogether spotless 
himself, begins to doubt the paternity of 
his own son. Into this grave and delicate 
situation Augustus Thomas weaves the 
threads of his fine and saving philosophy 
of life, and the photoplay has preserved 
much of this simple reality and sincere ideal- 
ism. Leah Baird, as Elinor Clayton, is the 
most conspicuous member of a cast which 
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enlists the stalwart services of Henry Clive, 
Warburton Gamble, Betty Howe and Baby 
Ivy Ward. It is a worthwhile photoplay. 
CAPTAIN KIDD, JR.—Arteraft 
This, the last of Mary Pickford’s present 
Zukor enterprises, is a rollicking Frances 
Marion dramatization of Rida Johnson 
Young’s play. One of the first essentials 
of successful comedy is that it be taken 
seriously by everyone concerned. If you 
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don’t think the Sennetters take their ab- 
surdities seriously you're very much mis- 
taken. I get the impression, on viewing 
these reels, that le grand Mary was just as 
serious as ever, and just as much a good 
actress, but that the play suffers because 
its director, William D. Taylor, considered 
it an inconsequential trifle. While, as I 
have said, Miss Marion rollicks ad lib, the 
script is not Miss Marion at her best. If 
you will hark back to Micky Neilan’s 
“M'liss’” you may recall a substance even 
more inconsequential than this, in which 
we got the very ecstasy of laughter be- 
cause of the utter gravity of the performers 
—and the super-gravity of the director him- 
self! The fine cast of “Captain Kidd, Jr.” 
includes Douglas McLean, Spottiswoode 
Aitken, Marcia Manon, and that too-in- 
frequently-seen young man, Robert Gordon. 


GREASED LIGHTNING—Ince 


About all I have to say 
rural adventure is “See it!’ You cant af- 
ford to miss Charles Ray as the automo- 
bilious young blacksmith who tinkers Fords 
and the chariot of love by the same meth- 
ods; nor his thrifty father-in-law, per- 
formed by Willis Marks; nor his cute calico 
sweetheart, demonstrated by a Wanda Haw- 
ley who is as perfectly darling in a kitchen 
apron as in sables. This entertainment 
makes no special demands for criticism, but 
it just shrieks for audiences. 


concerning this 


BLACKIE’S REDEMPTION—Metro 


I haven't seen all the Boston Blackie 
stories, but this is by far the best of those 
that I have seen; it is a well-told, tense, 
human narrative, with a lot of real sympa- 
thy, almost no unnatural “acting,” and a 
believable finish to a crook story—which is, 
you'll admit, more than most crook stories 
ever achieve. It is, in brief, the tale of 
Blackie’s redemption through his love for 


Mary Dawson, and his almost immediate 
betrayal by “The Count,” a thief who is 
without honor among his own. How Blackie 
escapes, is tracked, outwits the Warden and 
then doesn’t know what to do with him 
forms the rest and best of the account. 
Bert Lytell is at his very best, but he is 
no whit behind that pretty little comedienne 
Alice Lake, who has the stuff of a real ac- 
tress in her ingenue head and _ soubrette 
body, and demonstrates it with vivid reality 
by her portrait of Mary Dawson. Henry 
Kolker limns “the Count” in admirable in- 
iquity, and Joseph Kilgour, as the warden, 
shows that in making a transfer from stage 
to screen he lost none of his mastery of 
convincing character. Also, this is the best 
piece of John Ince direction I have ever 
seen. 


THREE GREEN EYES—World 


Director Dell Henderson, in this play, puts 
forth one of the best World films in a long 
time, notwithstanding a somewhat banal 
main title. It is the account of a lost letter 
—a love-letter, of course—and finding it is 
a five-reel chase. It is particularly notable 
for its collection of practically all the World 
stars under a single tent of title. Here are 
Carlyle Blackwell, Evelyr. Greeley, Montagu 
Love, June Elvidge, and Johnny Hines. 


EYES OF THE SOUL—Artcraft 


The simplicity of this story will commend 
it to all who have followed the gifted Elsie 
Ferguson through various complicated and 
amazing scenarios, but at the same time I 
think that the simplicity is carried a little 
too far; the story takes too much for 
granted. It is very beautiful and idyllic— 
Gloria Swann, a cabaret girl, is just about 
to marry Judge Malvin, when, in the Judge’s 
automobile, she very nearly crushes the rem 
nant of life oyt of Larry Gibson, a soldicr 
helpless as wal as blind. She devotes her- 
self to Larry, and, when he recovers the 
use of his legs, though never his eyes, she 
nurses him and woos him, until, in spite of 
himself, he marries her, and in his new- 
found vocation of song-writer and librettist 
presumably begins a successful career. Miss 
Ferguson manifests here acting so perfect 
that it does not seem acting. She seems to 
be doing nothing but playing herself—which 
may or may not be the case—in her sweet, 
tender, sometimes breath-catching perform- 
ance of the singer. Wyndham Standing is 
very fine and manly as Larry. In fact, it 
is hard to conceive any improvement in his 
rendition. But I do wish a little more time 
had been spent on the titles and _ inserts. 
The titles let down the suspense; the poetic 
evidences of Larry’s wartime skill are sheer 
doggerel. The same thoughts could have 
been so much more beautifully expressed in 
language not a whit less simple and sincere 
if someone had only taken the time to 
change Larry’s song as it appeared in 
the first form of the scenario—under the 
title of “Salt of the Earth,” in. as usual, the 
Saturday Evening Post. This is also true of 
the scenario, in a way. Here is another case 
wherein an appealing and satisfying fiction 
story became, upon conversion into a scena- 
rio, more a sweet little fairy tale than 
a story of real life. However, this is be- 
side the main issue, for “Eves of the Soul” 
is kind and gentle, and will please many 
people more than the most artful drama 
ever penned. 


ONE WEEK OF LIFE—Goldwyn 
A rather astonishing story, this—of a 


woman who “takes a vacation” from the 
(Continued on page 104) 
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fireside and sideboard of an earnest drinker, 
and substitutes, during her “one week of 
life,’ another woman who is her physical 
double. The piece is very well played, and 
is well directed. Miss Frederick enacts the 
unfortunate lady whose husband is really 
married to the institution condemned to die 
July first next—Mrs. Sherwood, and also 
plays with equal nicety the party different 
from her only by the lack 

of a mole on her arm— 

Marion Roche. Thomas 

Holding, as the bibulous 

Mr. Sherwood, is an alco- 

holic bear, and also, a bear 

of an actor. 


BOLSHEVISM ON 
TRIAL—Selznick 


It may be expected that 
the political topsy-turvy 
all over the world will 
find its reflex in the arts 
realizing this, I was not 
surprised at the title of 
Thomas Dixon’s story, 
“Bolshevism on_ Trial,’ 
but I was surprised by the 
picture. Instead of a has- 
tily thrown-together argu- 
ment against red lawless- 
ness, or a timid bolstering 
up of some of its gentlest 
tenets, I found a powerful, 
well-knit, indubitably true 
and biting satire. True, it 
is from Mr. Dixon’s care- 
fully written novel, ‘“Com- 
rades,” but as a rule when 
people put propaganda on 
the screen they make large 
argument and_= small 
drama. Here, Dixon got 
a lot of argument and a 
lot of drama. I think 
that his finale is hasty, 
movieish and inconclusive, 
but the excellence of the 
body of his story, his exhi- 
bition of the stream of 
human nature running one 
way and the vain current 
of impractical idealism 
struggling in the other di- 
rection—this is so simply, 
logically and even humor- 
ously set forth that until it 
comes to his last reel I do 
not hesitate in calling the 
contrivance an absolutely 
masterful photoplay, one 
which may be seen with 
profit, not by the non- 
comprehending juvenile, 
perhaps, but certainly by 
adult audiences everywhere. Dixon presents 
with almost judicial impartiality all sides of 
his case. His brief for socialism in the first 
episodes, the exalted dreams of Barbara 
Bozenta, the altruistic championship of the 
young soldier Worth, are superb exhibitions 
in the very element of the socialist, wrought 
according to his thought-processes, couched 
in his familiar conclusions. The establish- 
ment of the red island, the parcelling out of 
necessary labor among 132 persons who 
wanted to be assistant managers, while not 
one volunteered to cook or plough, and the 
oligarchy of Herman Wolff, who gained un- 
disputed absolutism by granting utter license 
to his “herd of fools,” is absorbingly inter 
esting because it is unerringly according to 
selfish human nature. I differ with the 
author as to Wolff’s finish. I doubt if he 
would have sacrificed his dream of world- 
revolution to a nightmare of momentary 
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lust, but I presume Dixon chose to picture 
the terror to women as the best means of 
driving home the idiocy of the new lunatic 
anarchy which calls itself freedom. The 
body of this picture will make you laugh 
and it will make you reflect; it is a great 
cartoon of impracticality. Leslie Stowe, as 
the demagogue Worth, is little less than 
remarkable; in appearance he is an exact 


Light and Shadow 


By CLrareENcE E. Firynn 


BIT of sunshine and a bit of 
shadow, 
And each succeeds the other on 
the screen. 
They chase each other over hill and 
meadow, 
Alternate triumph through each act 
and scene. 
The smile and tear has each in turn 
its season, 
The right and wrong their coronation 
day, 
And foolishness contends for place 
with reason 
—such is a play. 


A bit of gladness and a bit of sighing, 

A warm sun’s beaming and the cloud- 
land’s chill - 

Each comes and goes the while the 
day is dying 

From western hill to farther western 
hill. 

So runs the tale as passing years grow 
hoary; 

So will it be forever and for aye. 

A bit of sorrow and a touch of glory 

—such is a day. 


duplicate of a socialist well known in all 
the forums of America—yet, I must say, a 
very able man and one who I believe is 
no Bolshevist. Robert Frazer, as Norman 
Worth, is admirably sincere, and Pinna Nes- 
bit, as the exalted Barbara, has moments of 
the genuine fire. “Bolshevism on Trial,’ an 
extra still wet from the flying presses of our 
rushing time, is an effort worth while. 
Harry Chandlee’s subtitles and scenario are 
highly unusual, as is Harley Knoles’ direc- 
tion. I must condemn, unreservedly, the 
cheap, nasty billboard advertising which 
only misrepresents the play. 


IN BRIEF: 


“The Money 
William S. 


(Ince-Paramount) 
Western character, 


Corral” 
Hart, in a 


but with novel settings—a lot of them real 
Chicago. 

“The Unknown Quantity” (Vitagraph) 
Formula picture, somewhat redeemed by O. 
Henry characterizations, and Corinne Grif- 
fith’s appealing beauty. 

“The Delicious Little Devil” (Universal) 
You said it, when you spoke the title. A 
play which will ignite no arroyos but which, 
nevertheiess, has Mae 
Murray in its title part. 

“Virtuous Men” (S-L 
Pictures) A sissy title, in- 
deed, but behind the title 
lies a rugged melodrama 
for which Ralph Ince, the 
director, may be chiefly 
thanked. E. K. Lincoln 
does well as the star. 

“Forbidden Fire” (Reid 
Special) The butterfly life 
on that desert known as 
Sahara, with Louise 
Glaum as the reborn 
moth. A large, well-mad 
picture, of no special origi- 
nality. 

“The Tiger's Trail’ (As- 
tra-Pathe) That new se- 
rial, with Ruth Roland 
and George Larkin. li 
we started telling the plot, 
we'd be at it all night, so 
we won't begin. 

“The Rescuing Angel” 
(Paramount) Shirley Ma- 
son, in a light comedy of 
Hawaiian _ beginnings 
adroitly handled by Wal 
ter Edwards. 

“Pettigrew’s Girl’ (Par 
amount) A chorus girl and 
a soldier boy. Quite a 
story. Ethel Clayton and 
Monte Blue. 

“An Amateur 
(Paramount) One of the 
latest comedies of that 
pair which, as a pair, will 
make no more: Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Drew, enjoy 
able as usual. 

“False Evidence” (Me- 
tro) Viola Dana, in a film 
version of Mary Wilkins 
Freeman's novel, ‘“Made- 
lon.” A rather slight, 
transparent thing, well 
done. 

“The Island of Intrigue” 
(Metro) Islands are al- 
ways mixed up with ro- 
mance, and stranded girls 
—-somehow. This one is, 
too. May Allison is the 
girl and Jack Mower the 
fellow who gets her. 

“The Usurper” (Vitagraph) A somewhat 
old-fashioned comedy romance, adapted 
from a stage success of the late Nat Good- 
win, and now featuring Earle Williams. 

“Marie, Ltd.” (Select) This is poor stuff 
Considering some of the things Alice Brady 
has done lately—such as “The World to Live 
In”—this piece is trash. 

“The Blinding Trail” (Universal) <A 
North Woods romance woven for Monroe 
Salisbury in the deft hands of Paul Powell. 
The sketch contains also the unusual acting 
talents of Helen Eddy and the blonde beauty 
of Claire Anderson. 

“Are You Legally Married?” (Thornby 
Productions) A freak title to draw in the 
nuts and the maudlin. Lew Codv and Rose- 
mary Theby cavort through this satire on 
interstate divorce laws. 

(Concluded on page 130) 
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Better Films Through Co-operation 


ganization to obtain the results they want. 
These are asking The Better Photoplay 
League for definite aid in their screen prob- 
lems. 

The secretary of a city’s chamber of cora- 
merce writes for particulars as to how to 
start a League. The history professor of a 
Texas high school also asks for information. 

The editor and publisher of a daily news- 
paper which has been vigilant in its fight for 
better films writes, “I have been interested 
in your Better Photoplay League and I wish 
you would send me further details about it. 
I believe you will agree with me that bet- 
ter photoplays should always be available 
to patrons without their ever being sub- 
jected to embarrassment of indecency and 
offense.” 

A Southern preacher writes: “I shall be 
glad to have particulars relative to the 
formation of a branch of the league in this 
city. Anything that will expand the opera- 
tion of the activities of the League in this 
part of Arkansas will have my loyal sup- 
port.” 

The superintendent of public schools of a 
West Coast city writes: “Our schools have 
recently purchased a motion picture ma- 
chine, and we are naturally interested in 
getting the best films available. We do not 
want too dry a program, but are willing to 
take the responsibility of educating the pupils 
and people to a higher class of picture than 
we have been accustomed to get in this 
community. Will you not give us a list 
of the unobjectionable films available in this 


Western country? Any suggestions you 
have to offer will be gladly received.” 
One of the appeals for aid follows: “I 


am chairman of the Civics committee of the 
local Federation of Women’s Clubs, and we 
would like to know what we can do toward 
securing better films. I would like to know 
how we can be informed of the good things 
long enough in advance, so that we can 
help advertise a good picture.” Here is an 
opportunity for the exhibitors, who, when 
they have a feature that appeals to the 
higher grade audience, should send an- 
nouncements to the civic organizations, 
women’s clubs, etc. 

The librarian of a great city writes: “Will 
you kindly send us a copy of your publi- 
cation entitled ‘What is The Better Photo- 
play League of America?’ and any other 
publications which you may have issued?” 

A prospective exhibitor who wants to 
start on the “better film” plan writes as fol- 
lows: “I am thinking of opening a motion 
picture show in a tewn of 1,500 with good 
country territory—one picture show here. 
I want to show good pictures, not the 
trashy love-sick line that is generally shown. 
Can you give me any pointers? Any infor- 
mation you can give will be thankfully re- 
ceived. It has been my idea that pictures 
should be educational as well as amusing.” 

The chairman of a parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciation on the east coast writes, tersely, “My 
Problem. Town of 2,500. New ‘movie’ man 
opening up. I have gathered a committee 
from the clubs, Board of Education, etc., 
to consult him, asking him to have a series 
of cultural pictures for children, not strictly 
educational in the narrow sense; comics, etc., 
good child plays and such as rural children 
do not see, as city children can so easily. 
We want to be in a way to suggest pictures 
—plays—child plays—or a good year’s pro- 
gram. Can you help?” 

The head of the Visual Instruction Serv- 
ice of a middle western college appeals to 
the League: “A ladies’ club in the city is 


interested in putting on a motion picture 
benefit, the proceeds of which are to be 
used in financing a woman’s club convention 
in this city. 


We are anxious to get in touch 


(Concluded from page 84) 


with some of the best photoplays and we 
will appreciate your assistance. We thank 
you for any service you can render us.” 
While “boosting” the wares of no particu- 
lar company, to each of these The Better 
Photoplay League of America has given its 
best judgment and information, as it is 
prepared to do in the case of all who, 
banding together for the purpose of obtain- 
ing better pictures, decide to form Branch 
Leagues in order to work more efficiently. 





PERSONS engaged in organ- 

izing Branch Leagues will 
receive the booklet, ‘‘ Hints 
and Helps in Obtaining Better 
Films,” on sending 3 cents in 
postage to The Better Photoplay 
League of America, 350 North 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 











HE BETTER PHOTOPLAY LEAGUE 

is both proud and happy to co-operate 
with the Girls’ Work committees of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. At 
the recent conference in New York City, a 
message was read from the League. Miss 
Gertrude Gogin, National Girls’ Work Sec- 
retary, wrote in answer, “We were very 
much interested in all the material you sent 
and very appreciative of the greetings which 
came from you. We felt as a group that 
we wanted to keep in close touch with what 
The Better Photoplay League is standing for 
and is trying to do.” 

Miss Gogin and her assistant, Miss Etha 
I.ouise Buchanan, edit the Girls’ Work Book 
Shelf, in which there recently appeared the 
article, “The Girl, the Movie and You.” 

“We must, as up-to-date, live workers 
with girls,” says the writer, “understand the 
moving picture and learn how to make use 
of it. Do we know the names of the good 
moving picture magazines and the kind of 
articles they run? Do we know what The 
Better Photoplay League is and what it is 
trying to do?” PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is 
especially mentioned as authority on motion 
picture subjects, and Julian Johnson’s edi- 
torial, “To a Young Girl Going to a Photo- 
play,” is quoted entire. 

“Understand the purpose and work of 
The Better Photoplay League,” the article 
continues, “and write James R. Quirk, Presi- 
dent of the League, 350 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, for further information.” 
Study of the screen art is encouraged. “If 
we can cultivate a real appreciation of what 
is real art in a picture in the minds of the 
young girls of today, we shall do a good deal 
toward eventually bringing about better pic- 
tures. 

“Some of you,” the article concludes, “af- 
ter reading this number of the Book Shelf 
may feel that we want to encourage the 
‘movie craze’ among girls. NOT AT ALL. 
We simply recognize the fact that girls are 
thinking in terms of the things brought to 
them by the motion picture and that if we 
are to make results for them constructive 
and not destructive we must understand. To 
borrow the words of the PHotopLay Maca- 
ZINE; it is time for us workers with girls 
to stop complaining and ACT.” 


BRANCH of The Better Photoplay 
League is being formed in Kissimmee, 
Fla., by Mrs. Minnie Moore-Willson, the 








foremost living authority on the Seminole 
Indians. Mrs. Willson has devoted twenty 
years of her life to obtaining a home for 
this remnant of a once stately race. With 
the passing of the Seminole Land Bill, 100,- 
ooo acres of their beloved Everglades was 
given the Seminoles in 1917, this much hav- 
ing been saved from “land grabbers” and pri- 
vate speculators. 

Mrs. Willson is the author of “The Semi- 
noles of Florida,’ “Snap Shots from the 
Everglades of Florida” (sold for the benefit 
of war relief) and “When the Boys Come 
Home from France” (sold for the benefit 
of the Red Cross). She is a devotee of the 
screen art, and it is a part of her plan to 
teach the Indians by means of films. 


EORGE BEBAN will make a nation- 

wide tour the coming season in behalf 
ot clean pictures, giving addresses at all the 
principal cities. Mr. Beban made a pre- 
liminary trip this spring, speaking at Oak- 
land, Cal., Chicago, Ill., and Detroit, Mich., 
on his way to New York from the West 
Coast. 

This is the first time in the history of the 
screen that a motion picture star has “taken 
the stump” in behalf of clean and worth- 
while films. Mr. Beban believes heart and 
soul in the principles for which The Better 
Photoplay League stands, and he has proved 
this conclusively by becoming his own man- 
ager, in order to make only the sort of pic- 
tures in which he believes. 

“Pictures lose nothing by being clean,” 
says Mr. Beban; “rather, they gain by it. 
By clean pictures I do not mean necessarily 
the milk and water kind, Red blood, action, 
suspense,—it is of these that drama is made, 
and all these elements rightly belong in a 
good motion picture. The screen deserves 
the biggest, finest stories that can be written, 
and the finest things in this world are con- 
structive.” 





Triumph for Better Films 


VERITABLE triumph for better films 

is the decision of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Motion Picture Industry that 
henceforth all pictures produced by that 
body, which makes ninety-five per cent of 
the country’s entire output, shall be crit- 
ically viewed, and all objectionable features 
eliminated, before any picture is sent out 
for distribution; moreover that exhibitors 
who persist in showing films which have not 
been so approved will have their service 
discontinued, receiving no more _ pictures 
from the National Association, The great- 
est and most representative producers in the 
country were present at the recent meeting 
in New York City, at which these resolu- 
tions were drawn up, and condemned the 
exhibition of “all pictures which are ob- 
scene, immoral, salacious, or tend to cor- 
rupt or debase morals.” 

It would seem that the motion picture 
millennium were in sight. 

It was furthermore resolved that the Na- 
tional Association urge the passage of a 
law by the next Congress amending a sec- 
tion of the Penal Law of the United States, 
in such a manner as to prohibit the sending 
through the mails of indecent motion pic- 
tures. The Association is unalterably op- 
posed to legalized censorship, by states or 
otherwise, and hopes to have the Constitu- 
tion of the United States so amended that 
motion pictures will be added to the rec- 
ognized modes of free speech, which, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, cannot be abridged. 
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Yes |-hair can 
be removed 
without injury 
to the skin or 
complexion 


Explaining a New Method That 
Makes the “ Unavoidable’’ Growth 
of Hair Unpardonable ! 





HERE is a new way to remove 

hair. A scientifically correct, 

superior toilet preparation; 

dainty, exquisite, harmless; that 

meets the most exacting require- 
ments of women of refinement. 


This remarkable new preparation is 
called NEET. And it leaves many 
old methods, against which there 
has always been so strong a preju- 
dice, definitely without place. 


That’s because in the discovery of 
NEET, Science finally solved the 
problem of removing hair without 
trritation--without injury ! 


WHAT NEET IS 


NEET is an antiseptic cream-lotion 
that not only removes hair, but, in 
the same operation, bleaches the 
skin to perfect whiteness! It is 
ready for service, without mixing or 
mussing! 


HANNIBAL PHARMACAL CO., 
615 Olive Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


For the enclosed serd NEET to 


50c 
$1.00 
NAME.... 
STREET 


; .CITY STATE 
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Apply the same as a cold cream. 
Let stand a few minutes, and then 
rinse off with clear water. That’s 
all! The hair will be gone-- rinsed 
away. And the skin left refreshingly 
cool, smooth and white! 


Different in formula, action and 
effect from any other preparation of 
similar function, NEET is warranted 
to neither irritate the skin nor injure 
the complexion, no matter how fre- 
quently used! Doctors are adopting 
it in hospital practice to remove hair 
from patients about to be oper- 
ated on. 


BEGIN USING NEET TODAY 


If you are still employing old 
methods, NEET--cooling, soothing 
and dainty--will come as a delightful 
contrast. ‘The most welcome ac- 
cessory ever reaching your vanity 
table! 


Use it freely, and without hesitancy, 
on the face, the underarm, the fore- 
arm--wherever needed --and you will 
be delighted with its thoroughness 
and with the feeling of absolute 
cleanliness it leaves. Which says 
nothing of the fact that, with NEET 
as your ally, you may now wear even 
the sheerest of stockings without a 
single misgiving! 


WHERE TO OBTAIN NEET 


NEET is on sale at toilet goods 
counters in nearly all Department, 
and Drug Stores in the United States. 
Or, by mail, postpaid. Two sizes: 
50 cents, or three times the quantity 
for $1. 


Special 


If you cannot obtain NEET at your dealer's, clip 
the coupon below and mail it in with 50 cents for the 
small size - or $1.00 for the large —and receive your 
supply by return post, in unmarked wrapper. 


HANNIBAL PHARMACAL COMPANY, 
5. A 


St. Louis, U.S 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 















































OUDINI FAN, WasuHIncrTon, D. C. 
—Houdini would have a_ hard 
time getting himself out of the 


movies. He is with Famous 
Players-Lasky, working at the Hollywood 
studios, where you may address him. I am 
sure he will be pleased to get a letter from a 
thirteen-year-old whose humdrum daily ex- 
istence he has transformed into a thrilling 
serial of escape from straitjackets, burning 
buildings, etc. I wonder if he can extricate 
himself from embarrassing situations? I 
sometimes wish I were an escape artist. Do 
I think there is one chance in a thousand of 
you getting into the movies? Just that, kid. 





TEDDY SPANGENBORG, JAvA East INDIES.— 
The worst never happens—except in prob- 
lem plays. The leading vision usually places 
one hand in the region of her heart and 
gasps, “How can I stand it; how can I!” 
but she always does. I should love to see 
just one drama in which the boudoir scene 
does not end to the satisfaction of the mati- 
nee girls. I may be very Russian but I do 
like an occasional infelicity in my enter- 
tainment. I’m no infernal optimist. We do 
not publish poems of praise of the players. 
I suggest therefore that you send yours to 
Miss Mary Smiles Minter, who will un- 
doubtedly appreciate it. Thank you much 
for your good wishes, my dear. 





TreEssA, CAripovu, MarIne.—How are the 
dears up there, Tressa? Do they run from 
one or are they, on the contrary, tame? 
Which reminds me that a contributor sent 
me in a song which said that you couldn’t 
quiet wild deer. I do not know. We don’t 
publish fiction, except our fictionized ver- 
sions of screen stories; besides, no magazine 
would accept a contribution before examin- 
ing it. Yours is entitled, “For Him Only,” 
a story of the war. I suggest an armistice. 


RutH, Mempuis.—I often ask myself 
what some of our actresses would do in a 
suitable play, if they can sell the public in 
some such absolutely unsympathetic vehi- 
cles. Some of them, though, walk through 
their parts in a lackadaisical manner which 
convinces me that they are thinking only of 
that dinner engagement they may have to 
break. Bill Hart has written a book, “Pinto 
Ben and Other Stories’”—have you seen it? 
He isn’t married, he’s in his forties, not 
fifties, and you may write him care his own 
studios, in Hollywood, Cal. Ruth Roland 











OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
which would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


was recently divorced. Write to me any 


time you feel so disposed. In pure chi, any- 


oldtime. 


A GRATEFUL READER, LACENTER, WASH- 
INGTON.—Not half so grateful as I am, 
Marie; I feel positively red and ashamed to 
take my salary after reading your letter. 
Take that either way. This is a Query De- 
partment and not a correspondence club. 
I'm awfully sorry; but you may write to 
me whenever you feel a wave of gratitude 
coming on. 


M. N. B., RELIEF ALLIANCE, SCRANTON.— 
How helpful that sounds. What or whom 
are you relieving? I wish I could start an 
Answer Man Relief Fund. Aren't those re- 
lief things wonderful? How does it feel to 
belong to one? I haven't got a thing after 
my name but “A. M.” Iam a bachelor but 
not of arts. However—PHOTOPLAY greatly 
appreciates all that you sav; our various de- 
partments are always open to_ readers. 
Frances Starr has never appeared on the 
screen and it is not likely that she ever will. 
Neither has Fay Bainter, so far. 


BLuE Jay, N. Y. C.—Singleness of pur- 
pose? Yes, but it depends upon the pur- 
pose. That’s W. E. Lawrence you're think- 
ing of. He was with Fine Arts Triangle, 
too. Married? Herbert Rawlinson’s wife 
is Roberta Arnold of the stage. 


BILLIE, Hooper, NEBRASKA.—I agree that 
figures speak for themselves—especially in 
the Sennett comedies. I usually sit through 
them three times—the first time to see it 
myself; the second time to read the cast 
and assimilate it, and the third time to 
laugh at the audience. Have you ever no- 
ticed how awfully funny people are when 
they are laughing? Mirth is one of the 
ugliest of all expressions. To be beautiful 
is generally to be immobile. Jack Holt is 
married but not to Gail Kane, who hasn’t 
a husband. Sylvia Breamer is not married; 
she was granted a divorce some time ago 
from her husband, a theatrical manager in 
Australia. Robert Gordon was married in 
April to Alma Francis, an actress in musical 
comedy; she played in one of Mr. Eltinge’s 
pictures that I believe was never released. 
I am not sure that straight features are 
necessary for success in pictures; I know 
that looking at some features I can’t keep a 
straight face. Enough. 
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G. W. Fox, Lansinc, Micu.—I am pur- 
suing active inquiries on that question. It 
sounds well and takes up remarkably little 
of my time. If you come to Chicago twice 
a year to see such things as “The Follies,” 
I’m sure you won't come to see me; so I am 
relieved that all your brickbats will be 
epistolary. There’s no place like home— 
thank the Lord! 


FRANCEZKA C., VIROGNA, Wis.—So you 
play the piano. I know a young lady who 
is supposed to be a very accomplished pianist 
but the other evening she played for fifteen 
minutes and never once crossed her hands; 
so I’m not so sure. I don’t see why you 
are afraid to write to me. I am no cave- 
man; at least all my clubs are verbal. And 
I admit I sometimes sling a malicious meta- 
phor. I used to see little Mary MacAlister 
every once in a while; she’s a cunning kid. 
She hasn’t been in pictures for some time 
now, since Essanay quit; but we hope she'll 
be back soon. [ think she is still living in 
Chicago, with her mother and father. Wallie 
Reid is with Lasky; married. Hazel Dawn 
is playing now in “Up in Mabel’s Room,” in 
New York, a “legit.” production. 


L. D. D., Aucusta—yYou say I must be 
young and patient to answer all those ques- 
tions. Youth is never patient. I am not 
patient. You should see me when I get, in 
succession, one pink letter asking me if my 
good friend Wallie is married; one yellow 
epistle containing the query, “Why doesn’t 
his wife play with him?” and a third, of 
a violent purple hue, wondering, “Why does 
he raise his left eyebrow like that?” Even 
my stenog. fears me at such times. I have 
been known to take huge bites out of the 
dictionary—trying, of course, to find suffi- 
ciently scathing replies to such. I never 
succeed because I am so hard-hearted I kill 
all my ferocious answers. Pearl White is a 
blonde; I believe her hair is slightly auburn. 
Dorothy Gish is twenty; Norma Talmadge, 
twenty-two. Thanks for the “Happy 
Easter.”’ I hope you had a perfectly ripping 
Fourth of July. When you get this the 
frost will probably be on the pumpkin. 

Davin S. H., Toronto.—I do not mind 
being corrected; rather, I like it. It shows 
that I am being read. You are quite right; 
and you would, I’ve no doubt, rather be 
right than be Answer Man. Now that we 
are all esprit de corps— 
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NINE-YEAR-OLD, PiITTsBuRGH.—Of course 
I'll be nice to you. I am very fond of nine- 
year olds and never bark at them. My bark 
has always been worse than my bite, any- 
how. However, please do not call me 
grandpere. You may write to your favorite 
girl, Alice Brady, at the Playhouse, New 
York; and it will be forwarded to her. I'm 
sure she'll send you her picture. Glad you 
like the movy-dols; they are lots of fun 
on a rainy afternoon, aren't they? No, 
Charlotte, I have no little girls of my own 
to instruct as to wearing their rubbers in 
bad weather nor to cut out movy-dols for. 
Some day I may adopt one. Write to me 
again. 

Jessie, Nokomis, Irt.—Nokomis is near- 
er. If you read these columns faithfully 
you’d know George Walsh was married to 
Seena Owen, who has been lead 
ing lady lately for Bill Hart and 


Photoplay Magazine 


L. G., Bronx, New York.—You ask me 
if Tom Meighan hasn’t a regular military 
carriage. No; it’s a Stutz, I believe. Mrs. 
Tom or Frances Ring is not appearing on 
the stage now, that I know about. Last but 
not least Ill asserverate that Tom deserves 
to be starred and doubtless he will be in 
time. Not intime; sometime. 


Hitt’s Mitt, New Jersey.—All right, 
Henrietta. If we had any photographs of 
Anita, Mary and Mrs. Castle around here 
you may rest assured the Answer Man 
wouldn’t send them away. We have a good 
many in our Morgue, of course; but we do 
not send them out, as they are for Maga- 
zine purposes. If you can point out an 
issue of the Magazine when we haven't used 
a picture of Our Mary— Sure, I’ve got 
one from her but it’s all signed to me and 


Johnny Doughboy never answered my let- 
ter. And then, I haven’t a chronic case of 
screenic Billhartitis. I should not say that 
your upper extremity was teeming with 
vacuity because you wish to know the color 
of Bill’s hair. It’s a shining burnished- 
brown. And for this I get a reward thus: 
“May your foot never slip, and your step 
never falter, till Bill Hart and I are neath 
the same halter.” You are wishing me lots 
of good luck. Though at first glance it 
might not seem so. I am still wearing my 
sparse crown straight back; the last brand 
did not live up to the flowery label on the 
bottle. A rivederci. 


H. R. T., PHitapeLpH1A—Some women 
think that every month has an “r” in it; 
they expect, also, to find a pearl necklace 
with a diamond clasp in every other oyster. 

Women are so inconsistent, aren’t 
they? But pardon me; you are 





Tom Moore. They have a small 
daughter. Write to him care 
Fox, L. A. When you're a lit 
tle older, Jessie, you'll learn that 
certainty is the least commend 
able of all the so-called virtues. 
Improbability is the most de- 
lightful thing on earth. Come 
again. 

Rutu, Napa, CaL.—Margaret 
Edwards? Ah! I have not 
heard of her in pictures since 
she played Truth—and nothing 
but the Truth—in Lois Weber’s 
sensational —then “Hypocrites.” 
She’s a dancer, and I think she 
is in vaudeville now. Casson 
Ferguson with Little Mary in 
“How Could You, Jean?” 


MarGARET D., NorFOLK.— 
Your comment has been noted 
by the editor, who is always glad 
to have suggestions. I'm not 





Exclaims: 


The Round 


By SrricKLAND GILLILAN 


OMEBODY writes a tale that is not true; 

Somebody films it, as the filmsters do. 
Wise people read the book or see the play, 
Enjoy it, but with lofty smile say: 
A clever bit, but it 
Yet others, less in years and wisdom, see 
And thrill and never ask if it be truth, 
Then 


“Nay ! 


could never be.” 


straight do greater wonders—such 


Some writer reads the thing that youth achieves, 
“The nucleus for a plot!” and weaves 
A web of fiction with this truth for base. 
‘Tis published, pictured, sent to every place 
For 
And more than turns that 
Thus round and round from life to film again 
And film to life proceed the ways of men. 


folks to New youth observes the act 


fiction into fact. 


see. 


is youth. 


a woman. Olive Thomas’ new 
picture is “Upstairs and Down,” 
the fiction version of which ap- 
pears in this issue of PHoro- 
PLAY MAGAZINE. Husband Jack 
Pickford’s, “In Wrong.” Wallie 
Reid, “The Valley of the Giants,” 
from the the story by Peter B. 
Kyne. Reid, Lasky’s; Olive, 
care Brunton studios, L. A. 


JEAN, Moostyaw.—At last! I 
shall vacation in Moosejaw. 
Friends and contributors—I ask 
you, have you ever heard so de- 
lightful a name as Moosejaw? 
But you spoil it all; you have 
first-runs up there in your james- 
oliverkyne country. Ralph 
Graves ? He’s very young; 
“Sporting Life” was his _his- 
trionic magnum opus, for Tour- 
neur. He was, I believe, dis- 
covered in Chicago at a movie 








sure just what you mean by 
high-brow. Always, to me, it 
has meant someone with no sense 
There are, though, divisions of the genus 
high-brow; there are low high-brows, high 
low-brows, etc. I am a low-brow; I admit 
it. I like spaghetti a la Tetrazzini (Luisa, 
not Ella); lemon-cream pie; Ring Lardner, 
and I have never read a Russian novel all 
the way through. I like to read aloud and 
I simply cannot pronounce Stephen Vvlas- 
toygregovitch. What of you? 


of humor 


CorPoRAL GEORGE DONNELLY, Troop B 
16TH CAVALRY, MERCEDES, TExXAs.—Dorothy 
Donnelly, of “Madame X” fame, has done 
other things since then, including the writ- 
ing of several plays. I don’t know her pres- 
ent address but you might try to reach her 
in care of the Actors’ Equity Association, 
1472 Broadway, New York. No trouble at 
all. You've written before? 

KATHLEEN C., UNION Hiti.—Not 
anything would I be Wallace Reid. 
several thousand girls like you 
breathlessly upon my _ uplifted 
Better, far better, my permanent 
I know I'd never wear the same size hat 
and I couldn't afford to buy a new one 
with each expansion of my head size. Wal- 
lie, however, has borne up rather splendidly 
under the strain. Just because you're only 
sixteen or thereabouts and really curious to 
know I shall repeat all the Reid info I have: 
he is twenty-seven; born in St. Louis; mar- 
ried to Dorothy Davenport; has one son, 
Bill; and a good disposition—he always 
sends out his autographed pictures. And 
what more could a fanetie ask? Bobby 
Connelly is just ten. Remember him in 
those Sonny Jim pictures for Vitagraph? 
He’s corking in “The Unpardonable Sin” as 
the little Belgian boy scout. 


for 
Having 
hanging 
eyebrow ? 
situation 


all, and wouldn’t do you any good. Write 
to her, care Brunton studios, L. A.; Anita, 
Lois Weber studios, Hollywood; Mrs. Castle, 
Famous Players-Lasky, N. Y. 


Wit From WinpomM, MINN.—So you felt 


in a questionable mood and thought 
would write? I hate to tell you that I 
question your veracity. You write such a 
sensible, respective letter, too. Write to 
Metro and enclose a quarter for a photo of 
the late Harold Lockwood. Write Norma 
and Constance Talmadge care Select, New 
York, enclose customary fee, and you'll get 
their pictures, I think. 


you 


THE ANSWER MAN’s FRIEND, CHESTER, PA. 

Why don’t I live in Philadelphia? I never 
thought about it; however, why should I 
live in Philadelphia? Sylvia Breamer, the 
dusk jewel of J. Stuart Blackton’s produc- 
tions, appeared in the war play, “Missing,” 
with Robert Gordon. Blackton filmed this 
when he was in California. Gordon is again 
acting opposite Sylvia, now that he is back 
from war. Are film stars a whole lot like 
other people, except that they are stuck-up? 
No—made-up. Your other question is an- 
swered elsewhere in these pages. 

ALMA PEARL, Frisco.—I like you because 
you are one of the few human beings who 
dares to talk back to me, excepting my parrot. 
If you take an almost unholy pleasure in 
penning your epistolary effusions to me, 
why, I get out of it all the pleasure you 
put into it. I never thought I’d care to 
be called Donald, either; but I find it most 
pleasant. Your white-white paper is sweetly 
mailable, my child; I love pure-white paper. 
I have, indeed, picked at the coverlet often- 
times in the stilly night, but not because 


convention, by Universal and 
Violet Mersereau. He played 
with I Mary MacLane for Es- 
sanay in “Men Who Have,” etc. Write to 
me whenever you like and I'll answer you. 
Something about myself? I do not wear 
spats. 


F. L. M., Los ANGELES.—Your letter was 
one of Life’s Great Moments, for me. It 
is one of those things that I will remember; 
say, some time when I am feeling rather 
down, then a thought will strike me: “Ah 
—that letter!” and I will pick up my corona 
and go onward and upward, feeling that 
maybe, after all, life does hold something 
for me. Not a rave over Reid nor a eulogy 
for Eugene; but a beautiful paean of praise 
for the Answer Man, who you call a hu- 
morist. Glad you like what I have said 
about pictures and players; I haven’t so 
much to say. “Stella Maris’ was indeed 
Mary’s star photoplay; and I liked, too, her 
“Dawn of a Tomorrow.” Marie Doro is 
making pictures for Herbert Brenon, in Eng- 
land now. Please write again. 


SyLv1A, Los ANGELES.—Oh, I like the good 
old stuff. It’s so pleasant to know just 
what you're going to see. Particularly am 
I attached to the wife-and-death dramas; I 
am likewise partial to the littlelordfauntleroy 
who toddles in in the first, third, and sixth 
reel, finally to lisp via the sub-title: “I love 
my mamma and I love my papa and I want 
them to love each other.””’ You know? And 
then the drummer broke up my rest with 
his contortions in accompaniment to “How 
Ya Goin’ to Keep ’em Down on the Farm?” 
Isn’t ragtime a revelation? That picture 
you speak of is, I think, “Betty of Gray- 
stone,” an old Fine Arts Triangle with Doro- 
thy Gish and Owen Moore. Yellow paper 
is all right—I use it to write on. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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An Instant’s Beauty May 
Mean Lasting Happiness 


It may take but an instant to capture love—an instant 
of flashing beauty, of healthful, glowing color—such as 
the “Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette” gives. The 
woman who knows this secret looks confidently into the 
future and sees only happiness. 


First a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream. Work 
this softening, vanishing cream well into the skin, so that 
the powder will not stick in spots. Now the Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder, with its pearly touch and captivating 
perfume. Then a bit of Pompeian BLOOM on the cheeks. 
This touch of color adds the bloom of youthful beauty 
and makes your eyes seem darker and more lustrous. 
Presto! What a change in a few moments. ‘‘Don’t 
Envy Beauty. Use Pompeian.”’ 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, Pom- 
peian DAY Cream or Pompeian 
BLOOM may be used separately or 
together. Sold by your druggist at 50c 
for each article. Guaranteed by the 
makers of the well-known Pompeian 
MASSAGE Cream, Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream and Pompeian HAIR Massage. 












a to 

THE POMPEIAN CoO.. 

2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed findtwo dimes. Send m 

your ONE-HALF BOX Powder and 1919 PANEL 


ny No pave lh of my family has accepted this 
offer. 





Guarantee—The Name Porpeien on a package guarantees that the contents 
are pure and beneficial. The Pompeian Company at Cleveland, Ohio, will 
cheerfully refund the full purchase price if you are not completely satished. 


SPECIAL HALF-BOX AND PANEL OFFER 
(Positively only one to a family) 


To one person only in a family, we will send a special box of Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder (containing exactly one-half regular 50c package), a 
Lpeny Girl Art Panel (28 ier long and in beautiful colors), and samples 

DAY Cream and BLOOM for only two dimes. Many interesting beauty 
dict sb can be made with the samples. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Flesh shade sent unless white or brunette requested, 
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Real news and interesting comment about 


motion pictures and motion picture people. 


DOLPH ZUKOR and Jesse Lasky 

are answering a question that has 

been asked many times during the 

last few years. They are filming 
the Oliver Morosco-Laurette Taylor stage 
success “Peg o’ My Heart.” Ever since 
Morosco first produced the Hartley Man- 
ners play in Los Angeles more than half 
a decade ago, film producers have cast 
longing eyes that way. Interest was added 
by the statement of Mr. Manners, while 
he had the rights, that he held the value 
of the story for picture purposes at a cool 
million shekels and would insist that his 
wife, Miss Taylor, play the title part. 
There has been much speculation as to 


By Cat YorK 


whom the title role would be entrusted 
ever since Mr. Zukor announced early this 
year that he had acquired the rights to 
“Peg,” and no little surprise was occa- 
sioned by the announcement that the 
beautiful Wanda Hawley had been chosen. 
Tom Meighan is playing the opposite part. 
Miss Hawley has never been starred but 
she has played big parts in some of the 
best of the deMille productions, her most 
pronounced hit having been made in “You 
Can't Have Everything.” Lately she 
scored in deMille’s “For Better, for 
Worse.” “Peg” will be directed by Wil- 
liam C. deMille, who has refrained from 
any directorial work during the past year. 


NEW dramatic star is promised by 

George Loane Tucker when his inde- 
pendent production “The Miracle Man” 
is released. She is Betty Compson, long 
an ornament to Christie Comedies. 


HE early-summer crop of weddings 

has kept Cupid busy. The latest ro- 
mance is Robert Gordon’s—yes, girls, he 
of “Missing,” who married Alma Fran- 
cis, a musical comedienne, at the home of 
the bride’s parents, in Hollywood. They 
met when the bride came west, about a 
year ago, to play the feminine lead in a 
Julian Eltinge photoplay. The Gordons 

(Continued on page 114) 


You'll see a scene like this in the fourth edition of the PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE SCREEN SUPPLEMENT. Little 


Ben Alexander is camera man; with the aid of his own imagination and Bessie Barriscale’s good nature he is “ shooting” a 


close-up of her for his own movies. 


Howard Hickman in the background is directing a scene for a real Barriscale picture 


and his camera-man is really turning the crank that means business. 
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alse modesty 
has caused this subject 


to be ignored 


Now a Fifth (ve. modiste permits us lo make public her experience 


“Being in a position to come in close per- 
sonal contact, professionally and socially, 
with women of wealth and distinction,” 
writes a well known modiste, “I have come 
to very definite conclusions about this sub- 
ject. 

“Until now I have had no intention of 
making these conclusions public. But re- 
cently I have come to feel that it is a thing 
to be remedied only by open discussion. 
If you feel this letter will help, you are at 
liberty to publish it. 

“A woman whose business it is to help 
other women in their search for true expres- 
sion of their individual selves; whose joy it 
is by the use of line and color and fabric 
to help them show the world their best, this 
woman comes to know other women. She 
knows their possibilities and their limita- 
tions, their ideals and the weaknesses that 
make them fall short of their ideals. 


How many women are doing them- 
selves grave injustice ! 


“And this very knowledge makes me feel the 
more keenly the injustice that so many of 
them are doing to themselves. 

“T’ve known wonderful women, of lovely 
figure, of rare personal attraction, whose 
gowns I made in such a way that they only 
emphasized this charm, who yet, I knew, 
would fail miserably to make others feel 
that they were wholly lovely. They didn’t 
seem to know that the odor of perspiration 
was destroying the effect of all my efforts, 
all the force of their own confident poise. 


“They know that it has a real power to 


stand in the way of a woman's progress 
and charm, They notice the defect in 
others. but do not realize that others may 
notice it in them! 


“I'm glad of the present crusade to make 
women know. When they do know, they'll 
act—ijust as they've done in every other 
great movement for the betterment of 
themselves and their world.” 


It is a physiological fact that the odor 
which is caused by the chemicals of the 
body is practically always present whether 
we ourselves notice it or not. Too often 
we do not notice it. No amount of soap 
and water, or powder, can correct this. 
And the underarm perspiration glands are 
under such sensitive nervous control that 
sudden excitement or emotion-or embarrass- 
ment is sufficient to make them more ac- 
tive, and therefore to cause this odor to 
become more apparent. 


This subtle nature of the thing we must 
face if we would be always at our best. 


How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 


Fastidious women everywhere know that 
this cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of a woman’s toilet. They 
are giving it the regular attention that they 
give to their hair, or teeth or hands. They 
use Odorono, a toilet water especially pre- 
pared to correct both perspiration mois- 
ture and odor. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Odorono is antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use gives what women are de- 
manding—absolute assurance of perfect 
daintiness. It restores the skin glands to a 
normal condition, correcting the cause of 
both the moisture and odor of perspiration. 


So absolutely sure when made 
a regular habit 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, 
put it on the underarms. Don't rub it in. 
Allow it to dry, then dust on a little tal- 
cum. The underarms will stay sweet and 
dry in any circumstances! 


Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove, can 
keep their underarms normally dry and 
sweet by the regular use of Odorono. 


If you are troubled in any unusual way or 
have had any difficulty in finding relief, let us 
help you solve your problem. We shall be so 
glad to do so. Address Ruth Miller, The Odo- 
rono Co., 513 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At all toilet counters in the United States 
and Canada, 60c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. 
By mail postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. 


Address mail orders or requests as follows: 


For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 
Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Ont.—For France 
to The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de 
L’Opera, Parts.—For Switzerland to The Agen- 
cie Americaine, 6 Rue Du Rhone, Geneve.—For 
England to The American Drug Supply Co., 6 
Northumberland Ave., London, W. C. 2.—For 
U. S. A. to The Odorono Co., 513 Blair Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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We refuse to be hampered by the conventions of the society journals who read 


from left to right at Piping Rock. 


Everybody knows that the small pajamaed and 


becurled figure in the center is Mary Pickford; so—skipping her, and reading from 


right to left: Charles F. Horner, Oscar Price. 


Price, former assistant director 


general of railroads, is now president of the United Artists Association of which 


Mary is a charter member. 


Horner is 


the head of the Liberty Loan speaking 


bureau for the U. S. 


left immediately for the east, where their 
services are in demand—Mrs. Gordon's 
for a new musical production, Robert’s 
as a J. Stuart Blackton leading man. 
Blackton signed a contract with Gordon 
some time ago; the actor’s appearances 
for Uncle Sam delayed its fulfillment. 


ABEL TALIAFERRO has been 

awarded an absolute decree of di- 
vorce from Thomas Carrigan. Miss Talia 
ferro’s last appearances were on the stage. 
while Carrigan has finished a film version 
of “Checkers” for Fox. They met when 
Carrigan played Prince Charming to Miss 
Taliaferro’s Cinderella for Selig. 


IRST NATIONAL has secured Charles 

Ray’s signature to a contract which 
calls for Ray’s services in six pictures a 
year beginning in 1920, when his present 
agreement with Thomas H. Ince expires 
Since Ray joined Ince at the old Santa 
Monica studios at Inceville he has never 
acted for any other company. Under 
Ince’s tutelage he became known as “the 
Wonder Boy,” his performance’in “The 
Coward” earning that appellation. Under 
First National Ray will have most of the 
say-so as to his stories and direction 


TS “Major Warwick” now. Righi 
after Jesse Lasky handed him a long- 
term picture contract to sign, he received 
a notice from Uncle Sam of his promo- 
tion from captain to major in the U. S 


Reserves. Warwick’s work on the Gen- 
eral Staff of the A. E. F., over there. 
earned him his promotion to major; and 
it was his work in “Secret Service,” the 
Hollywood picturization of the oid Wil- 
liam Gillette melodrama, that brought 
him his stellar contract. 


T was inevitable that it should happen 

so there won't be any surprise over the 
news that Lew Cody is to be starred. Louis 
Gasnier, who has been operating a studio 
in California in the interests of the Pathes. 
has undertaken to give Lew to the world 
as a star in the sort of plays which have 
made him famous during the last year. It 
is emphatically stated, however, that Lew 
isn’t to be featured as a “male vamp” 
but rather as a man of the world—‘“well 
known clubman and man about town” as 
the papers used to speak of the chap who 
ran away with the other man’s wife or 
stenographer. There ought to be a big 
demand for the Cody pictures. 


ARSHALL NEILAN has been chosen 

by the First National Exhibitors to 
make big productions for them and he 
will have a studio of his own in Holly- 
wood in which to make them. Neilan will 
start for the First National as soon as he 
completes his second Anita Stewart pro- 
duction “In Old Kentucky.” It is said 
that the First National engaged Neilan 
after seeing his “Daddy Long Legs” with 
Mary Pickford as the star. 


NUMBER oi the big film producers 

entered into spirited competition 
during the last month for the services ot 
Mary Miles Minter, who retired from the 
American Film Company at Santa Bar- 
bara after a dispute over money matters. 
The company undertook to “dock” the 
little blonde when she wasn’t on deck with 
the blowing of the whistle and she brought 
suit against that concern for $4,125, the 
amount she was deprived of. Then she 
quit. The filing of the papers revealed 
the fact that Mary’s legal name is Juliet 
Reilly. 
ss ILL someone kindly tell me’’—as 

Richard Carle used to sing—why 
they have cast Rodney LaRoque as a vil- 
lain? He was a favorite leading man for 
Mabel Normand and Mae Marsh, for 
Goldwyn; before that he was a juvenile 
for Essanay. It remained for Screencraft 
to discover dark talents in this hitherto 
irreproachable young actor; and he will 
be Doc Sloan in “The Trap,” from Rich- 
ard Harding Davis’ story. 


HE Griffith repertory season has 

started, in the George M. Cohan The- 
atre on Broadway and Forty-third street, 
which has been leased for the purpose of 
presenting the maestro’s screen successes. 
In this theatre, one of the most desirable 
in Manhattan, Griffith opened early in 
May with the first of his attractions, 
“Broken Blossoms,” the Chinese story 
with Lillian Gish and Richard Barthel- 
mess, which appears in fiction form in this 
issue of PHotopLay. “The Fall of Baby- 
lon” and “The Mother and the Law,” am- 
plications respectively of the Babylonian 
and modern episodes of “Intolerance,” are 
scheduled for early showings. In con- 
junction with his photoplays Mr. Griffith 
will show special pantomimes, dances, and 
epilogues to add color to the screen pro- 
gram. It was in the east that “D. W.” 
won his earlier successes, with Biograph: 
and he has chosen Long Island as the 
scene of his present film activities. He 
is planning, too, another cinema invasion 
of Europe. 


IEUTENANT HECTOR TURN- 

BULL, author of “The Cheat” and 
other Lasky successes, was married to 
Blanche Lasky, sister of Jesse, the pro- 
ducer, in New York on March 18, just 
five days after Turnbull’s return from 
France. He enlisted in 1917. 


HAT diminutive diva, Amelita Galli- 

Curci, perhaps the most modern of 
all the foreign personages in our opera 
houses, has decided to debut in the films 
in the tenth of the Stage Women’s War 
Relief pictures, entitled, “The Littlest 
Reason.” 


ONSTANCE TALMADGE has signed 

a contract with Joseph M. Schenck, 
whereby he becomes her producer for 
the next two years. First National will 
distribute six Talmadge pictures a year. 
John Emerson and Anita Loos will write 
all the stories, continuity and titles and 
will have the general supervision of each 
picture. Emerson has given up direct- 
ing entirely to devote all his energies to 
writing, in collaboration with Miss Loos. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Mabel Normand 


In “Sis Hopkins” 


In this funny film, Hiram, with 
hat in hand but in apparently no 
hurry, is being evicted. Evidently 
Mabel has not lost any of her 









early artful adroitness. 





























New York City, N. Y. 
Oct. 31, 1917 
F. F. INGRAM CoO., 


Detroit, Mich. 


I do not hesitate to reeommend | 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream and 
Velveola Souveraine to all my 
friends. They should have a 
permanent place on every | 
woman’s dressing table. | 


Mabil [| Prmand 





Milkweed 
Cream 


It may be your problem to preserve the color and softness 
of your complexion. Or, perhaps you wishto improve your 
appearance. In either case you ought to use Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream daily,in the 1aorning and just before retiring. 


It clears clogged pores, banishes slight imperfections, 
soothes away redness and roughness, and keeps the deli- 
cate texture of the skin soft and smooth. And, best of all, 
its exclusive therapeutic property keeps the complexion | 
toned-up and healthy all the time. Get a jar at your 
druggist’s today. 


Buy it in either 50c or $1.00 Size 














Goldwyn Picture 


in Exer 
Jar y 
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Ingrant's Ingrams , 
la Rou eC oupon 
eotenier lg FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 


FACE POWDER 


A complexion powder especially dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore a powder of unexcelled 
delicacy of texture and refinement of 
perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, 
Flesh and Brunette—50c. 











**Just to show a proper glow” use a 
touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for deli- 
cately heightening the natural color. 
The coloring matter is not absorbed 
by the skin. Delicately perfumed. 
Solid cake. Three shades — Light, 
Medium and Dark—50c. 


102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


I enclose a dime in return for which please 
send me your Guest Room Package contain- 
ing Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, Rouge, Face 
Powder, Zodenta Tooth Powder, and In- 
gram’s Perfume in Guest Room sizes. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPAN Y 
Established 1883 

Windsor, Canada 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 

Australasian Agents, T. W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd... Melbourne, Australia 
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Send today for our instructive book, 


“The Care and Feeding 


of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food Company. Boston, Mass. 
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are “*as a cloud before the sun’ hiding 

your brightness, your beauty. Why not 

removethem? Don'tdelay. Use 
STILLMAN’S f° 

Cream 

Made especially to remove freckles 

Leaves the skinclear, smoothand witl 

outablemish, Prepared by sp l 

with years of experience. Mor 

funded if not satisfactory. 50c perjar, 

Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


‘‘Wouldst Thou BeFair’™ 


Contains many beauty hints,and 
describes a number of elegant 
preparations indispensable tothe 
toilet. Sold by all druggiste. 
STILLMAN CREAM co,* | 
Dept. 32 Aurora, LL 
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|to direct her for “American Beauty.” 
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(Continued from page 114) 


AIR-HAIRED Francelia Billington has 

been optically silent ever since her 
American appearances with Bill Russell; but 
we are to see her again as the feminine 
lead in “The Pinnacle,” a new production 
now under way at Universal City under 
Eric von Siroheim’s direction. The same 
von Stroheim who portrayed with such 
amazing fidelity the super-huns of “Hearts 
of the World” and “The Heart of Human- 
ity.” Wearying of his villainies, he has de- 
cided to be a director—and a good one. 


ERE’S one that amused me. They are 

reissuing the Constance Talmadge 
picture, “Who Cares?” right now; and at a 
.heatre where it was showing, a patron 
up to the box-office. After buying 
her ticket the woman asked: “What pic- 
ture are you showing this week?” The 


| cashier, counting the change, replied: “Who 


Cares?” That’s how the misunderstanding 


started. 


E wonder if Bill Hart is considering, 

at all, Walter Hast’s inducements to 
return to the stage for a big melodramatic 
production, this fall. The producer has a 
play by Lincoln J. Carter, “The Stampede,” 
in which he hopes to present the screen's 
western star. 


ARY had a birthday. All she got was 

a mink coat with a sable collar, a 
diamond pendant, a few emeralds, a canary 
or two, a saddle horse, and another year 
added to her twenty-four. Mrs. Pickford 
gave a party for her—a birthday dinner. 


RNEST TRUEX, the juvenile who is 

facetious without being fresh, will make 
some two-reel comedies for the V. B. K. 
company, which also produced the Sidney 
Drew pictures. Truex’s latest for the films 
was “Oh You Women!” an Emerson-Loos 
Paramount production. 


OLLIE KING, 





OB 
gave 


VIGNOLA 
a dinner 
Ath- 
letic Club not long 
ago. The guest list 
was something like 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Eyton 


and 
Neilan, 
Kimball 
Young and Harry 
Garson, Pauline 
Frederick and Bob 
Ellis, Mr. and Mrs 
Willard Louis and 
May Allison 

You've no idea 
what fun the 
stately and gorge- 
ous Clara is at such 
a party. Bob is a 
charming host, but 
I did hear he got a 
bit balled up seat- 
ing his guests and 
almost got the hus- 
bands and _ wives 
together. Not so- 
cially correct, but 
shows he has a nice 
don't you 


Clara 


think ? 


HE entire 





the brief little 
blonde, has signed 
a contract to lend 
her presence to six 
King specials per 
annum, for the 
American Cinema 
C or poration. 
I think it is her in- 
tention to keep 
right on with her 
singing, dance - 
ing, and imper- 
sonating in “Good 
Morning Judge!” 
and perhaps also 
h er appearances 
atop the Century 
Roof, in the Cocoa- 
nut Grove enter- 
tainment. 


DWIN AU- 

GUST and 
Lottie Briscoe, in a 
vaudeville sketch, 
‘Movie Mad.’” We 
can remember when 
movie fans were 
mad about these 
two, who never, to 
our. recollection, 
acted together on 
the screen. This 
reappearance in the 
varieties may be 








estate of Sid- 
ney Drew is be- 
queathed to his 
wife, Lucille Mc- 
Vey Drew. The 
will, written upon 
an ordinary sheet 
of notepaper, was 
in the late come- 
dian’s own hand- 
writing. The value 
of the estate is not 
given. It is said Mrs. Drew will continue to 
make comedies for Paramount, as soon as 
her affairs are adjusted and she is fully re- 
covered from the shock of her husband’s 
death. A comedian will be engaged to play 
opposite her in the new series, if the present 
plans are carried out. 


Cuckoo” 


ARGARITA FISCHER is suing Harry 

Pollard for divorce. Margarita has 
been Mrs. Pollard for some years; he used 
He is 
directing Bill Parsons, now. Margarita 
doesn’t want him to direct her any more. 


hasn’t had time for a vacation. 

finished “ Ambition,” with Dorothy Phil- 

lips, he started work on the first of a 

series of two-reel comedies for Universal. 

So he bought a yacht instead of a motor, 
and now sails to the studio. 


the beginning of a 
come-back. 


Since Robert Anderson played “M’sieu 
in “Hearts of the World” he 


LIVER MO- 

ROSCO has 
signed Francis X. 
Bushman to appear 
in a play especial- 
ly composed for the 
screen star, to have 
its premiere, ac - 
cording to present 
plans, in Chicago in the early fall. Several 
producers have been angling for Bushman’s 
legitimate services, and a late report seemed 
to be that the varieties had won and F. X. 
B. would act in the two-a-day for $2,500 
a week. In this event his wife, Beverly 
Bayne Bushman, would not have appeared 
with him, as a most interesting event, we 
are told, is imminent in the Bushman house- 
hold. 


After he 


EDDING bells were ringing recently 
for Roxanna McGowan, a _ former 
member of the Mack Sennett beauty squad, 
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(Continued ) 
and young Al—or Albert Ray, cousin of 
Charlie. It was like this: Roxanna and 


Al were competitors for a dancing prize 
at a beach resort about a year ago. Al 
won. He presented his prize to Miss Mc- 
Gowan, won her heart, and, not long after, 
her hand. They were wed on a Sunday 
morning at Riverside’s Mission Inn. Al 
is starring for Fox in a series of light 
comedies. 





-. 











Truman Van Dyke is the only red-haired 
leading man in captivity. His hair is a 
nice soft brown on the screen. He 
played with Bessie Love in “The Wish- 
ing Ring Man;” now he is chief support 
of Marie Walcamp in “The Red Glove.” 


N L. A., too, another divorce suit has 

been filed. Marshall Stedman wants a 
divorce from Myrtle of the films, alleging 
a difference of opinion as to locale. Myrtle 
had rather live in New York, and Marshall Sy 
in Los Angeles. They disagreed on this | § 4 22= 
question two years ago, since living apart. | ===. 





\ CORINNE GRIFFITH says: 


: “The Sonn Z is the daintiest hair 
+ net I have ever worn. Its delicate 
invisible mesh keeps my hair beauti- 
fully smooth all day long. And it 
matches my hair perfectly.” 






UDGE FOOTE’S palatial home in Bev- 
J erly Hills, the home of Los Angeles’ ultra re 
elite, which is now occupied by Pauline | #: 
Frederick, was the scene of an elaborate and as 
charming dinner party a few nights ago in 
honor of Miss Frederick’s mother and aunt, f 
who arrived from New York for a visit. 

Polly managed to get just the right people 
of course, and everybody was so congenial. 
The Tom Holdings were there (she’s delight- : 
fully English), Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Ballin, | } 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill Louis (they say Bill had 7} cae 
an unusually nice time), Bob Ellis and May | } Ane 
Allison, director Bob Vignola, who acted as | | - = 
major domo, Lew Cody, Jack Jevne and : 
Judge and Mrs. Foote. 

After dinner more guests dropped in to 
dance and Polly’s mother quite outshone 
even her famous daughter in the execution 
of the latest steps. 

Oh, by the way, did you ever try sticking 
a pin in one edge of a chair, then reaching | } 
clear around from the front to pull it out | | 
with your teeth, without upsetting? It’s a | | 
bit difficult, sometimes you do fall on your 
head, but it helps keep the party going ; 
when dancing palls. Nobody succeeded in | }'° ===..." --==™6 
getting the pin, I think, except Tom Hold- Se fig ee ee ee 
ing, and he’s so tall and skinny he could Look forthe .- 
just wrap himself around like a snake. . Triangular Envelor 

As my friend the society editor would = ot 3 aed 
say, “A good time was had by all.” eS 






Get one of these dainty Human Hair 
Nets today. See for yourself how deli- 
cate it is—and ‘yet how strong. The ms 
Bont ZB is guaranteed to wear three 
timeés longer than any other hairnet. = 











IMPORTED 
HUMAN HAIR NET 

With your fZomeé73 you will get a 
booklet —‘‘Artistic French Coiffures”’ by 
Cluzelle, New York’s most exclusive 
hairdresser. It tells how to arrange your 
hair in new, most becoming styles. 
, Do not confuse fo@7}5 Veils with 
°  Bonaté}3 Imported Human Hair Nets.’ 
Accept only in the JJos@)9 envelope— 
money. back if not satisfactory. 15c¢ 
each—two for 25c—white or gray, 25¢ 


each. The font {3 Co., Inc. 
219 Fourth Avenue — 
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You 


Personal Daintinesy 
is womang greatest Charm | 


of Knowing that 
Your Underarms are Normally 


Dry and Absolutely Odorless 


O matter how warm the day, 

you will be saved humiliation: no matter 
how thin the gown, it cannot be harmed by 
annoying moisture. At all times, but par- 
ticularly in warm weather, use 


NONSPI 


NONSPI is an old, reliable remedy for a dis- 
ordered condition It harmlessly diverts excess- 
sive perspiration from the underarm to other por- 
tions of the hody Recommended by physicians, 

first-class toilet and drug dealers everywhere 
Unscented and contains no artificial coloring. 
It is not intended toappeal to sight or smell, 
but depends for its welfare upon merit alone 
Two applications a week sufficient. No in- 
crease in price. 50c (several months’ 
supply) of toilet and drug dealers or by 
mail direct Or send 4c for testing 
sample and what medical authorities 
say about the harmfulness of exces- 

sive armpit perspiration. 


The Nonspi Company 
2627 Wainut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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AZURE? 
Glixe 


As fragrantas the 
flowers of France and 
as fairas its Daughters 


15 cents brings a dainty 
BEAUTY BOX with generous 
somples of AZUREA Face Powder 
Sachet Powder ond Perfume 


Samples to Canada Prohibited 
by Canadian Government 


PARIS [L. T. PJ V &€ R France 
CHAS.BAEZ Sole Agent for U.S.and Canada 
Dept.m-m. 24 East 22d.Street New York City 


i. HE Red Serpent” will serve to reintro- 

duce Cleo Madison to film followers. 
It was several years ago that Cleo was one 
of Universal’s star serial performers. She 
now heads her own company. 


ILDRED LEE, petite winner in PHoTo- 

PLAY’s Beauty-and-Brains contest of 
three years ago, changed her name to 
Mildred Moore when she got a permanent 
situation as a lovely foil to Eddie Lyons and 
Lee Moran in their Universal comedies. 
Lucille Zintheo, another beauteous one and 
a winner in the same contest, is now Lucille 
Carlisle—it sounds better. And she is busy 
at the Vitagraph studios as leading woman 
for Larry Semon, who is Vitagraph’s funny 
fellow. 


T last the prayers and petitions of sev- 

eral hundred thousand girls in our 
commonly called United States have been 
answered. Eu- 


T is said that Henry W. Savage has deti- 

nitely decided to put his _ best-known 
productions into pictures. The report goes 
that he has already handed over to a 
scenarioist the scripts of “Pom Pom,” “Have 
a Heart,” “Little Boy Blue,” and _ other 
stage successes for celluloid translation. 


HE United Artists Association is angling 
for several more artists to join the 
Griffith-Pickford-Chaplin-Fairbanks combi- 
nation. They are frankly out after Madam 
Nazimova and they would also like to have 
Norma Talmadge. Also they are still hop- 
ing to persuade Bill Hart to sign up with 
them. But Norma is to go with First Na- 
tional after finishing with Select, which is 
in November and Nazimova has more than 
a year to go with Metro. Hart remains on 
the fence though his contract is up in July. 
President Oscar Price announces that the 
“Big Four” will not have a picture ready 
until Septem- 





gene O'Brien is 
to be starred 
alone. By My- 
ron Selznick, 
producer. of 
Olive Thomas’ 
pictures, w h o 
releases through 
Select. O'Brien 
will make eight 
productions a 
year, with a 
leading person 
of his own; and 
according to re- 
port he is re- 
ceiving as re- 
muneration one 
of the hand- 
somest sum 5 
ever paid a 
handsome 
actor. 


LAINE 

HAMMER- 
STEIN is the 
third star in the 
Selznick screen 
sky. Miss Ham- 
merstein has 
twinkled all too 
rarely; “Wanted 
for Murder” 
was her last. 





ber 1, then 
there will be 
several of them 
—perhaps a 
Pickford and a 
Fairbanks — but 
surely one or 
more of Doug. 


HE great 

tragedy of 
t h e Sunshine 
comedy will 
perhaps never 
be solved. It 
was the case of 
the missing neg- 
ative of a com- 
edy which dis- 
appeared from 
the Fox studio 
in Los Angeles 
and which re- 
sulted in the in- 
dictment of 
Henry “Pathe” 
Lehrmann. The 
indictment was 
dismissed before 
the case was 
called for trial 
and Lehrmann 
has started mak- 
ing comedies for 
First National. 








DNA PUR- 
VIANCE 


appeared on 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Mr. and Mrs. James Evans, Jr. 


Mrs. Evans ITCHELL 


Easter Sunday 
wearing a new 
flame _ colored 
hat, as a setting 
for her blonde 
hair and _= sap- 


was the former wife of Douglas Fairbanks, 
from whom she obtained her divorce in 
March. This photograph shows the newly 
married couple after the ceremony in the 
Church of the Ascension on Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Evans is a broker of Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. Evans is the daughter of Daniel Sully, 


LE WIS, 
the “Poleon” of 
“The Barrier” 
and Kathlyn 
Williams are to 
co-star in a 
series of feature 





phire eyes, pro- 
ducing one of 
those effects that make plainer females in- 
sist that nothing so beautiful could possibly 
be good. Edna is entirely recovered from 
her attempt to park her big roadster on top 
of a telegraph pole. 


ISS JOAN WARNER, the most im- 

portant member of the H. B. Warner 
family, is getting to be quite a_ person, 
though somewhat handicapped by extreme 
youth. If you steal a peep into her peram- 
bulator as she promenades Hollywood 
boulevard on sunny afternoons, you will dis- 
cover that fortunately she looks like her 
extremely pretty mamma (she was Rita 
Stanwood, you remember, in musical come- 
dies) though there’s just a suggestion that 
her hair is going to be red, like papa’s. 


New York cotton broker. 


Produe- 
tions. These two 
ought to be a very popular team. 


ONTE BLUE has recovered from a se- 
bf vere attack of pneumonia which near- 
ly wrecked Lila Lee’s latest. He became 
ill while at Truckee doing “snow stuff” and 
a hurry call was sent in for Elliott Dexter 
to take his place. 


LPHARETTE B. HOFFMAN, the 

Lasky designer and wardrobe mistress, 
made all of Gloria Swanson’s costumes for 
Cecil DeMille’s productions, not Peggy Ham- 
ilton as was stated in the clothes story in 
the May issue of PHotopray, “From the 
Skin Out.” Miss Hamilton is not an em- 
ployee of the Lasky studios. 
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HE war-time romance of Ruth Roland 

and her Lieutenant husband Lionel 
Kent, terminated abruptly in a Los Angeles 
court. Ruth was granted a divorce from 
Lionel, who she alleged had ‘an unromantic 
habit of nagging.” A _ specific charge of 
“mental cruelty” won Ruth's suit. They 
were married after Kent returned from serv- 
ice with the Canadian forces. Meanwhile 
Ruth has pursued her blithesome way in 
the serials, working now in “The Tiger's 
Trail,” where romance is to be had, and 
plenty of it. 


HOMAS H. INCE has decided to give 

the cinema world a new stellar com- 
bination in Douglas MacLean and Doris 
Lee. Both are very well known to film 
fans, Douglas as leading man for Mary 
Pickford and other celebrities and Doris 
as leading lady for Charles Ray. Their first 
effort will be a film version of the stage 
success, “Mary’s Ankle.” Other well known 
plays have been obtained by Mr. Ince for 
his new stars. 


RVING CUMMINGS has deserted the 

pictures for a while to “act out” on the 
so-called legitimate stage. He accepted an 
eleven weeks’ engagement at the Liberty 
Theater, Oakland, Cal., to star in the 
“talkies” before settling down to a _ solid 
year’s work at the Lasky studio. 


EORGE SEIGMAN, after a year's serv- 

ice with Pershing in France, has doffed 
the shoulder straps for the megaphone. He 
is directing Priscilla Dean. Seigman was a 
lieutenant in the signal corps. James O'Shea, 
who saw much active service in Flanders and 
France, is also back at Universal playing 
in comedies under Al Santell, another ex- 
soldier. 


HE flue epidemic was followed by a 

matrimonial epidemic among the photo- 
play directors in California. Bertram 
Bracken, who has been director for Henry 
Walthall was married to Miss Margaret 
Landis at about the same time. Miss Landis 
has played on the screen for several years, 
her most noteworthy work having been done 
with Mary Pickford in “Amarilly.” — T. 
Hayes Hunter, pioneer stage and film di- 
rector, now engaged in making Zane Grey 
productions was the third of the directors 
to marry. His bride was Miss Millicent 
Evans of the stage. 


AOUL WALSH and wife, nee Miriam 

Cooper, have a young son. He was 
recently adopted by the Walshes, having 
been orphaned by the Halifax disaster. 


LARA KIMBALL YOUNG is the trout 

champion of the California picture col- 
ony. Catching the elusive trout is the beau- 
tiful star’s favorite outdoor sport and she 
has caught the limit every time out. Miss 
Young is also an expert shot and is plan- 
ning a big game trip for late fall. The 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE SCREEN SUPPLEMENT 
cameraman went along on her last fishing 
trip and you will see the result soon in your 
theatre. 


T is quite the thing that California should 

be the first state to enact legislation 
aimed at the business vagaries of the pic- 
ture star. The Lyons bill which recently 
became a law in that state gives producers 
the right to invoke the injunction when a 
picture player decides to terminate a con- 
tract before its expiration, especially when 
the star’s current production is unfinished. 
There have been several instances of stars 
quitting in a huff or a sudden determina- 
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Maybell Laboratories 
Chicago, Ill. 
. “T take great pleasure in recommending 
Lash-Brow-Ine’ as a most beneficial prepa- 
ration for stimulating and promoting the 
growth of the Eyelashes and Eyebrows. 
Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) VIOLA DANA.” 


Haven't you always 
admired Viola Dana’s 


LOVELY EYELASHES ? 


You, too, can have lovely Eyelashes and well-formed Eyebrows, 
if you will do what so many stars of the stage and screen, and 
women everywhere prominent in society are doing—apply a little 


Lithte-Iovctd-S1te 


to your Eyelashes and Eyebrows for a short time. Results will amaze as well as 
delight you. ‘“‘Lash-Brow-Ine” is a pure, delicately scented cream, which 
nourishes and promotes their growth, making them long, silky, and luxuri- 
ant, thus bringing out the deep, soulful expression of the eyes. Thousands 
have been delighted with the results obtained by its use, why not you? 


SATISFACTION ASSURED OR MONLY REFUNDED 


Two sizes, 50 cents and $1.00. At your dealers, 
or sent direct, upon receipt of price, in plain cover. 


The wonderful success attained by “Lash-Brow-Ine”’ has caused the name to be closely imitated. Look 
for the picture of ** The Girl with the Rose’’ which appears on every box of genuine “* Lash-Brow-Ine.”? 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
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4305-21 Grand Blvd. 
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Don’t Dab, Dab 


With A Puff All Day— 
Have Lovely Looks Without It! 


No need of hasty glances in the mirror 
when you’ve used this wonderful new 
face powder,cream and skin food com- 
bined! Only one toilet preparation 
acts so magically, so beneficially. It’s 
called 


ga Meda 
Cold Creamed Powder 


Put on with finger tips in the morning, LA 
MEDA gives a lovely powdery freshness to 
tlhe complexion that /asts allday! Rain, wind, 
or even perspiration won't alter the velvet 
smoothness given by this new-found skin- 
charm. Guaranteed 

pure and harmless. 

LaMeda comes in// f , 
Flesh, 

Any « 

jar sent prepai 
price, 65¢ / 
it frst. .) / 


LA MEDA 
CHICAGO 
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The Children Invariably Choose 


JAP ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


Its odor is so delicate and fascinating—like 
the breath of a rose—and it is so smooth, 
refreshing and soothing totheir tender skin. 
That is why it is preferred by the grown-ups 
too, who are satisfied with only the best. 
Trial Offer : Send 20c for an attractive Week- 
end Package containing four Jap Rose minia- 


tures, consisting of one each of Talcum Powder, 
Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
1240 W, North Ave., Chicago © 
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Ask your exhibitor when he is going to 
show the Photoplay Magazine Screen 
Supplement—slimpses of the players in real life. 
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tion that they are being inadequately com- 
pensated, leaving in the middle of a produc- 
tion. The law does not apply to players 
receiving less than $6,000 a year. 


LORENCE VIDOR, long a Lasky fa- 

vorite, is coming back under the direc- 
tion of her husband, King Vidor, the tal- 
ented young producer of “The Turn in the 
Road.” Miss Vidor retired from the screen 
late last year to devote her time to the fam- 
ily heiress, a Christmas arrival. Mr. Vidor 
recently completely a comedy drama “Bet- 
ter Times” in which Zasu Pitts and Dave 
Butler are to be featured. 


HE “farthest north” record for a mo- 

tion picture company engaged in the 
filming of a production is held by Nell 
Shipman’s company of which Dave 
ford is director. In search of an unbroken 
vista of snow, the company went by train 
and sled 500 miles north of Alberta, Cal- 
gary, where they found all the snow they 
needed and a temperature of 54 degrees 
below zero. The cold was so severe that 
the negative in the two cameras of which 
Dal Clawson was pilot froze several times 
and two members of the company sustained 
frozen feet, one of them having to remain 
in the north and suffer an amputation of 


Hari-. 


several toes. The story is one 
Oliver Curwood’s outdoor affairs. 


OUISE GLAUM has recovered over 

$1,100 from Paralta on an action of 
alleged breach of contract. Miss Glaum’s 
services were secured by Paralta on a con- 
tract calling for $500 weekly. It was a 
case, according to the plaintiff, of not be- 
ing permitted to earn her salary. 


A PEARL WHITE SERIAL” has al- 
Ways meant just that to the public, 
regardless of releasing arrangements. So 
the fact that Pearl White is now going to 
make her Pearl White serials for the Pearl 
White Pictures Corporation will make little 
difference to the devotees who have been 
following her hairbreadth film escapes for 
years. 


of James 


N May 3, at the Little Church 

the Corner, in New York, Mrs. 
Castle became the bride of Captain Robert 
E. Treman of Ithaca, N. Y. The widow 
of Vernon Castle, dancer and aviator, who 
died a hero’s death at Benbrook Field, Fort 
Worth, Texas, in February of last year, re 
cently returned from England where she 
had entertained wounded soldiers. It is 
believed she will resume her picture work 
for Famous Players-Lasky, under the name 
of Irene Castle. 


Around 
Vernon 
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The lady who is smiling at some particularly elusive orange which she seems 
wishful to add to her basketful, is Mrs. Sid Chaplin, wife of the comedian who 
sometimes appears in his brother's pictures, and who is Charlie’s manager all the 


time. 


Mrs. Sid was snapped in the grounds of the Chaplin home in Hollywood. 
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film reports on the war, through its estab- 
lished systems of service. 

But somewhere in the vicinity of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, as it is so 
widely called, a bright idea loomed up on 
the picture horizon like the Aurora Borealis 


dancing in the northern sky. That idea had | 


already had an unprofitable tilt with the 
newspapers. It made something of a dent 
there, but it had bounced otf, carooned about 
Park Row and Dearborn Street, back down 
Pennsylvania Avenue and back inio its 
pocket in Jackson Place. The bright idea 
spied the motion picture, then a virgin field. 
it is no longer. 

A vigorous young machine was put in 
notion. It began swiftly, taking whole 
floors in big office buildings in New York 
and Chicago, taking on armies of employes. 
The Division of Films, C. P. 1, was born, 
a war child of the unwilling motion picture. 

Not only did this ambitious concern of 
yours, the Division of Films, take into its 
own eager hands the American war films 
that the Red Cross had been distributing, 
but it also entered into arrangements to 
control the distribution of official British 
and official French and official Italian pic- 
tures of the war, which had variously been 
reaching the public. The monopoly was 
made as complete as possible, which was 
found to be exceedingly complete. 

The film-news enterprises of the country 
were nonplussed, but the war was on and 
film must be had at any terms. The terms 
were laid down at a conference in the office 
of the Division of Films. The government 
had stepped into the film business. The mo- 
tion picture news reels, or weeklies as they 
are known, were to get such war pictures as 
the Division of Films in its official benifi- 
cence chose to dole out. The dole was to be 
five hundred feet a week of film, duplicated 
negatives, to each of the news reel concerns. 
The price per dole was $150.00. Meanwhile 
the Division of Films would assemble and 
put out a news reel of its own and war 
“feature” pictures of greater length from 
time to time. So it was. 

On the quality of the film doled out no 
comment need be made, except to say that 
it was largely the left over material which 
the Division of Films did not find a place 
for in its own productions. As a matter of 
fact, however, the whole output of war film 
reaching the Division of Films was of such 
an average of sub-mediocre quality that one 
five hundred feet was as near a masterpiece 
of photography as another. Many films ex- 
perts are tempted to hold that the few good 
war scenes made resulted from some annoy- 
ing accident. Absolutely no precautions 
would have been necessary to prevent any- 
one from getting good pictures in competi 
tion with the government’s film business. 
The Signal Corps must be awfully good at 
signals. 

Whatever it was, the film news concerns 
got five hundred feet of it. Now five hun- 
dred feet is half a reel, or about six or 
seven minutes of your time when you are 
looking at pictures in the theatre under 
normal conditions. 

In other words so far as you were con- 
cerned, if you wanted to know about the 
war from the regular sources of screen 
news, just like your regular newspapers, you 
were permitted to spend a maximum of six 
minutes a week peeking at it through a 
knothole in the fence. 

Otherwise, if you had time and luck, you 
hunted up the theatre which happened to 
be affluent enough to make a deal for the 
showing of the Division of Films pictures, 
including the Allied War Review, a part of 
the partnership arrangement mentioned a 
long way back, and the occasional official 
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This is only possible by reading Dr. E. B. 
Lowry’s books “Himself” and “Herseli.” 
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plexion, magnetic eye 


riunt hair, attractive 
feet. Remove wrinkles, line 
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strengthen sagging facial muscles—all through fol 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 


For Restoring Color and Beauty 


to Gray and Faded Hair. 


50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
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‘STENOGRAPHY 
TAUGHT THE 


NEW WAY 


An Easily Learned Course for 
Spare Time Study at Home 


ye Frit ENT Stenographersearn 
$20 to $35 per week. Private 
Secretaries even more! And there 
is an ever-increasing demand for 
Experts. 

_ Business Psychologists assure Amer- 
ica, during the coming year, the Biggest 
Boom in her history. Get ready for 
the Splendid Opportunities that will 
»pen to those who can qualify. 

For over 17 years The New Way 
Coursein Shorthand and Ty pewriting has 
benefited thousands, Stenographers are 
earning higher wages every vear,and es- 
pecially is this true of NewWay graduates, 

Here is a practical Course—only a 
few scientifically applied lessons neces- 
sary—needs but an hour daily of your 
time—fascinating as a game—simple— 
never forgotten. 


Money Refunded If Not Satisfied 
at Completion of Course 


Jump toa bigsalaried poaition~getrate 
secretary or the like, and 
enjoy the pleasures of life 
~remember Expert stenog- 
raphers are greatly in de- 
mand and The New Way 
is your BIG CHANCE— 
guarantees 80 to 100 words 
per minute on the type- 
writer, and 100 to 125 words 
per minute in shorthand, 
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| by the Consolidation Coal Company, 


war features like ‘“Pershings Crusaders,” 
“America’s Answer” and “Under Four 
Flags.” The distributing agents for the 
Division of Films pictures were in the deal 
on a commission basis and they were after 
the commissions. They went out for prices 
and got them. They had a monopoly re- 
port on the biggest story in the world and 
it commanded a _ price—which same price 
was passed: on to you at the box office. 
Forgetting for a moment the monopoly 
side of the thing, let us consider the ele- 
ment of service. Was it service characteris- 
tic of monopoly service? It was. Perhaps 
it was more the fault of the photographers, 
their commanders, and the leisurely censors 
of the films in the War Department, than 
of the Division of Films, but when the of- 
ficial was pictures got on the screen they 
could certainly be classed as old if not old 
masters of history. The War Department 
was safe. There was not the remotest pos- 
sibility that any of the pictures shown could 
give “aid and comfort to the enemy,” or 
to anyone else. In the observation of the 
writer the record for speed in official pic- 
tures was established on the films of the 
battle of Cantigny, which were released to 
the news reels within something like six 
weeks of the battle. Of course those pic- 
tures were not permitted to be identified 
as of the battle of Cantigny for the bene- 
fit of the public. Some friend of the 
enemy’s might have seen them and wired 
him what battle he had been fighting. 
Mostly the war pictures were of a vin- 
tage flavor and the screen offerings of this 
film concern of yours had the same zest, pep 
and general news and artistic merit as that 
other great government publication the Con- 
gressional Record. If the Congressional 
Record was the only thing you could get to 
read it probably would enjoy a_ working 
circulation of larger scope. However, the 
Congressional Record has no news mo- 


| nopoly. 


The Allied War Review had the merit of 
work and some charm- 
It was compiled rather 
impartially from British, Italian, French 
and also American war negative. 
Remarkably, perhaps, at the exact mo- 
ment when the armistice came and it ap- 
peared that the profits on war _ pictures 
would not be so alluring the Division of 
Films began to wane in activity. It seems 
that it had no especial obligation of serv- 


ing Alpine scenery. 


ice to its public, none to those whom it 
had deprived of the usual and previously 
established screen news service. Business 
is business, of course. 

The greatest diplomatic event in history, 
the Peace Conference at the Quai d’Orsay, 
has been utterly unchronicled as far as any 
adequate motion picture representation is 
concerned. Here was a scene for the mast- 
ers, if ever there was one. The govern- 
ment might have commanded a Griffith, a 
Blackton, a DeMille, to take this in charge, 
and the men named would have been glad 
to go. But there was no such order issued 
—no permissions, even! 

Most all activities were suspended by 
this film concern of yours and the news 
reel concerns were left to go hang as far 
as sources of official film news of the Peace 
Conference and the armistice areas were 
concerned. Ignoring any possible obliga- 
tion to the interests of the news reels, what 
about the grand old American public? 

As a result of all this, no armistice pic- 
tures were released to the public, from No- 
vember to the middle of April, and then 
only in connection with the Victory Loan 
Drive. It chanced that the men engaged 
in promoting the loan hit on the notion 
that the recent pictures from the war zone 
in peace making times would be of suffi- 
cient interest to help sell the government’s 
notes. 

Meanwhile some _ thousands, probably 
hundreds of thousands of feet of film re- 
ports on the war that the American public 
is thoroughly entitled to see have been 
growing stale with time in the vaults of 
the army in France and in Washington. 

A certain stir in political activity, aimed 
in support of the policies of the adminis- 
tration, promising to set some of this dor- 
mant film into circulation, come into evi- 
dence as this article is written. Meanwhile 
there come rumbling up from Washington, 
just barely audible to an ear trained to 
the whispers of the grass roots, the awaken- 
ing of an opposition which presently will 
cry that war film shall not be made political 
propaganda. 

The great battle for the control of the 
screen in the political wars of the coming 
campaign impends, also now it is that pro- 
verbial cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. 
Anyway Mr. John R. Public, your Division 
of Films was not preserved as a weapon in 
that battle. Business is business. 





Chaplin in the 
Kentucky Hills 


HARLIE—to say nothing of Doug, 
Mary, Bill, Norma, and the rest of 


the bunch—has done lots of people 
lots of good, but it is only recently that 


| he has been putting sunshine into the lives 


of the Kentucky backwoods people. Well, 
anyway—in the fastnesses of those very 
hills where they used to moonshine and 
the mountaineers are 
| going to the movies for their recreation, 
deciding, after one glimpse of Mary that 
it beat shooting things up all hollow. At 
| the Recreation Building at Jenkins, Ky.. 
a town which was built in the mountains 
there 
is a screen where the films that arrive after 
a week on the road by mule-back post, 
are unreeled before the wondering gaze of 
the natives. 
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appeared more striking in proportion to the 
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appreciation of the living and working con- | 
ditions of theatre audiences abroad. 

In your imagination you are now taking | 
a tour and have absorbed successfully the | 
social atmosphere of the people who seek 
their amusement in the motion picture, in 
London, Lyons, Marseilles, Venice, Naples, 
Athens, Bombay, Allahabad, Singapore, Can- 
ton or Tokyo. The middle class people go- 
ing into the theatre are dressed differently 
from Americans. They have come from dif- 
ferent kinds of homes; they have worked all 
day in different shops. Even the tilling of 
their fields has been different and they have 
been surrounded by age-old limitations 
which have become fixed and inexorable. 
You must translate yourself into their habits 
of mind to understand the influence of the 
American film on the screen before you. 
Otherwise, the effects are lost. Remember 
that this American drama, comedy, educa- 
tional or news pictures making up the pro- 
gramme will be succeeded week after week 
by others. 

Now listen to the comments: 

It is a western frontier story featuring 
William S. Hart or William Farnum: ‘That 
great valley runs out into the distance, and 
is evidently for nothing but grazing.” 

“See those herds and masses of horses!” 
“What a vast disorderly forest. They do not 
gather the wood and twigs. It certainly 
was not planted by hand.” 

“That village appears to be scores of miles 
from anywhere. How much :land they 
have!” 

It is a home picture, with Marguerite 
Clark. The setting is middle class. “See 
the home she lives in. Do her family have 
it all?” “What are those comfortable pro- 
jections over the front door? The sub-title 
calls them porches.” “Is it possible a work- 
ing family has all that furniture? There is 
a piano!” “They have a separate room to 
eat in with white table cloth, plenty of 
crockery and silver.” ‘How comfortable the 
kitchen is!” “Why, they go upstairs to 
bed!” “How much money they must have 
for clothes!” “Did you see the house behind 
for the automobile?” “Did you see all the 
pictures, books and magazines around the 
room? Surely this cannot be a working 
family!” “Did you notice all the children 
going to school? Everybody must be edu- 
cated.” “The school isn’t part of the 
church!” “That boy is going to college! 
There seem to be chances for everyone!” 

The picture is taken on a farm with Mary 
Pickford or Charles Ray. “They do not 
plow the edges of the field!” ‘Evidently 
they own the whole valley instead of our 
little leased field!” ‘They use machinery for 
sowing and cultivating, and now they are 
reaping and threshing with one man to di- 
rect the machinery!” “Even the cattle and 
the horses have a separate home of their 
own!” “Those workmen at the table evi- 
dently regard themselves as equal to the 
master!” “Farmers have automobiles!” 
“Where are the castles or the country homes? 
He must own this farm instead of leasing 
it from the lord!” “They turn their cattle 
to graze on great fields instead of driving 
them daily to the rocky hills and mountain 
tops!” “See that great field full of fruit 
trees! Why do they not grow them on the 
walls and not waste good farm lands?” 

The last picture is a drama of the city, and 
is full of different kinds of people. “The 
people are just the same as we are and yet 
how different!” “Perhaps my cousin is in 
that street scene!” ‘They are all law-abid- 
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Turn to it every day for*” 
comfort and economy 


HOT or COLD 


N the office and 
the home— in the 
auto when you roam—for 
vocation or vacation — 
night-time or day-time, 
work-time or play-time 








serves food or drink when you 
want it, the way you want it. 


Hot as a griddle or cold as a 
glacier— as zippy as it came 
from the oven, as nippy as it 
came from the ice-box, as fresh 
as it came from either, as 
good as they came from both! 


Awarded Grand Prize at all 
International Expositions. 





American Thermos Bottle 
Company 
35-37 West 31st St., New York, N.Y. 
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insures mouth comfort to 
wearers of dental plates. 
It is an antiseptic powder 
j —tasteless and pleasant 
H to use— which when 
sifted evenly on a dental 
plate will hold it firmly 
in place. It 
Prevents sore gums, 

Promotes mouth hygiene, 
Applicable to any machine. You'll be delighted with it. Aids facial asia eiagagstie 


Send $10 if nickel plated, or $12.50 if gold plated, and the Recommended by dentists and physicians. 35c,50c, 


RESURRECTONE will be sent postage paid. State make and $1.00 in U.S.A. Druggists or Dental Supply 
of instrument. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Houses. Send 10c for trial size 
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Get Rid of That 
Nasal Twang on 
Your Phonograph 


This remarkable repro- 
ducer gives sounds their 
proper expression and 
rhythm. Its naturalness 
and warmth of color makes 
the sound a true ‘‘resurrec- 
tion’’ of the original. 


























ing and yet there is little evidence of offi- 
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Hoffay Talking Machine Co., Dept. 407, 3 W. 29th St., New York City COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 216 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


There’s Only One Way 


to secure a satin skin: Apply Satin 


skin cream, then Satin skin powder. 
(Ask your druggist for free samples.) 
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OLD VIOLINS 
‘seo ; $100 


FRO 
You can find in the Lyon & Healy 
collection — America’s finest —just 
the instrument you have § 


long wanted, at a reason- 
able price. We have 
several excellent old 
violins—-products of 
famed 18th century 
masters—for as low 
as $100 and on up 
to $500. Also 
bows of finest old 
makes — Tourte, 
Pecatte, etc., and 
best modern bow s 


by W. E. Hill & Senn, ve 











Send us your name so we can mail you 
copy of our latest catalog, free to violin- 
ists, of new and old instruments now 
offered on small monthly payment plan. 
Fill out and mail today : 











Please how much you wish to 


invest 


write here about 


If a violin teacher, let us include your name in our 
revised teachers’ list now being compiled. We 
take used violins in exchange. Write today. 
Leading Music Stores sell Lyon & Healy Musical 


Instruments. 


Lyon & Healy ay my 


55-91 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
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You Have Never Seen 
Anything Like This Before 


The most concentrated and e xquis:t te 
perfume ever made. Produced withoutaic 
A single drop lasts days. Bottles like the 

re, with long glass etopper, Rose or Lilac, 
$1.50; Lily of the Valley or Violet, $1.75, 
Send 20c silver or stamps {or miniature bottle. 





PERFUME & TOILET WATER 
The above also comes in less concentrated 
fasual perfume) form at $1.25 an ounce, at 
druggist 3; or b mail; with two new odors, 
on Amour’’ and **Garden Queen’’, bot! 
very fine. Send $1.00 for souvenir box five 25c 
bottles, same size ae picture, ditferent odors. 
Flower Drop 3 Toilet Water,better than most 
perfumes, $1.25 large bottle. Roig by Lord & 
Taylor, New York; Marshall Fie ; 
all Liggett Riker Hegeman } 
Stores and best druggists and depantenent { 
Exqet ote one stores everywhere. } 
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“ALCAZAR’’, the new Spanish perfume, O2. bottie, $2.00 
PAUL RIEGER, “274 _Fis First St., San Francisco } 
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Prevent loss. They are neat and durable, 
Made in many styles in fast colors of 
Red, Blue, Black, Navy, Yellow ¢ or Gree n. 
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YOUR FULL ( 3 doz....$ .85 $1.00 
n 6 doz.... 1.25 
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. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
7. ennes St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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Shrinking the World 


( Concluded ) 


cers of the law!” “Everyone looks into the 
eyes of the others and regards himself as an 
equal!” “They are not afraid!” ‘Their 
faces show they are from all races, and yet 
they make a new race! How surprising!” 
“The women move around freely by night 
as well as by day and seem to suffer no in- 
dignities from men!” “Everyone appears to 
receive an education!” “There are all kinds 
of people, high and low, and they seem to 
think that work is an honor!” “The offi- 
cials of the government are not surrounded 
with pomp, out-riders and_ protectors!” 
“There is their president walking down the 
street at the head of the Red Cross carrying 
a flag and dressed like the people on the 
edge of the street! He has no guards, yet 
he is not afraid!” 

If you have caught the spirit of these 
people and their eager comments you are 
convinced, without argument, that there is 
developed a discontent with things as they 
are. These people want something similar 
to the freedom and independence of Ameri- 
can democracy. The American film is like 

breeze from off the mountains, full of the 
spirit of freedom, redolent with independ- 
ence, picturing the shifting of people from 
grade to grade on the basis of their own 
efforts and telling of sturdy self-reliance! 


Be Bo * 4 


Inevitably there have been some 
about American customs presented 
were false or highly colored. The European 
has had many naive opinions about the 
United States which are not easily changed. 
He does not always recognize that the In- 
dians have ceased to attack the border set- 
tlements and scalp the whites; that cowboys 
do not ride with a belt full of revolvers and 
shoot up towns; nor that the trapper has 
ceased to gather his pelts and furs along 
the Ohio and Mississippi. Some of the pic- 
tures have confirmed these notions but they 
are neutralized and transformed by other 
films until something that approximates the 
truth is gained. In Great Britain, at least, 
the people patronize the motion picture suf- 
ficiently to obtain a number of ideas in the 
course of a year. In that country during 
twelve months, in 1916 and 1917, there were 
no less than 1,075,875,000 in attendance at 
motion picture shows. This was in a coun- 
try with a population of 50,000,000, so that, 
during the one year, every person could have 
attended on an average of 21 times. 

While it is unquestionably true that Eu- 
ropean films had a wide circulation before 
the war, the findings of the Cinema Com 
mission of Great Britain in 1917 would in- 
dicate that production of motion pictures 
stopped almost immediately after August, 
1914. Upon questioning by one of the mem- 
hers of this commission, a witness, Mr. Hep 
worth, replied as follows to the question: 
“What is the proportion, roughly, of films 
made in this country, compared with films 
made in America?” “I should say 5 per cent 
would be very optimistic. Eighty-five per 
cent American, 5 per cent English and to 
per cent various.” Mr. Lambert, one of the 
committee, then said, “I doubt if there is 
ro per cent outside of America!” The Rev. 
Carey Bonner said, “I take it that the Cine- 
matograph theatres in Great Britain are 
relly running oo ner cent of American film ?” 
“Quite oo per cent.” 


* 


ideas 
which 


The exhibition of American dramatic films 
abroad was accelerated by the war, when 
European production diminished almost to 
the vanishing point. But for some years be- 
fore August. 1914, the exportation of films 
from America was large. The figures at 
hand are 80,000,000 feet in 1912; 185,000,000 


feet in 1914; 199,000,000 in 1915. During 
the months from January to July in 1916, 
114,500,000 feet were sent to the nations ot 
the world: for the year,-a total of 224,518,- 
880 feet or 42,000 miles: for the six months, 
71,500,000 to Great Britain or 121,538,000 
for the year: 14,000,000 for six months to 
France, or 16,280,coo for the year. For six 
months, 7,000,000 to Italy, and 3,500,000 to 
Australia. In 1918 for the first six months 
there were exported 50,000,000 feet even 
under the war embargo; these included 2,- 
700,000 to Argentina, and 1,600,000 to Bra- 
zil. These American pictures constituted 
nearly the total new dramatic subjects which 
were used in these countries during war 
times. Wrapped up in these stories there 
were a series of impressions regarding Amer- 
ican life which were slowly moulding the 
minds of the people in the war-stricken, al- 
lied and neutral countries, 
* * * & 

Early in the war, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Intormation recognized the importance of 
the use of the motion picture in spreading 
ideas of democracy to the allied and neutral 
countries, They called up on the manu- 
facturers and exporters of motion pictures 
to select those subjects which would present 
clear-cut ideas of American institutions. This 
was publicity consciously directed by gov- 
ernment officials who understood something 
of social psychology. The plan was under- 
taken too late to introduce many American 
subjects with American ideas into Russia. 
Had the plan of the committee been inaugu- 
rated betore the war, and during the period 
of Russian successes, there is little doubt but 
that the story of political Russia would 
have been vastly different. Unable to read, 
suspicious of foreign speakers and ignorant 
of the orderly processes of democracy, the 
Russian became an easy prey to demagogues. 

Since the signing of the armistice on No- 
vember 11, 1918, the diplomats and states- 
men of the Allies have discovered that the 
rank and file of the people of their coun- 
tries understand American folk-ways. They 
show a surprising respect for the institu- 
tions which have been worked out by demo- 
cratic experience, and reveal an admiration 
for the details which solidified into power- 
ful assistance against Germany. The mo- 
tion picture has assisted in making clear the 
habits and customs of America; so igno- 
rance, mystery and suspicion, which lead to 
fear, have given way to tolerance, sympathy 
and trust, as a result of knowledge. 

The situation has now come to a dramatic 
climax in the peace conference at Versailles. 
The representatives of the world are to de- 
cide, not only about the future of Germany, 
hut the formation and territorial limitations 
of new European nations. President Wilson 
has undertaken to make an appeal to the 
common people of Europe. His reception 
has clearly demonstrated that the popular 
sentiment is in favor of the democratic po- 
sition of America. 

For years our motion pictures have spoken 
to them of conditions in the United States 
which have beer the dream and the far-off 
ideal of the common people of Europe. They 
have gone past the capitols, the parliaments, 
the statesmen, the intellectuals and the aris- 
tocrats, straight to the people themselves. In 
these years of the beginnings of the rule of 
the people in Europe there is no better way 
of giving information than through the pic- 
ture. It can easily inform them of our 
failures anc successes, and of the principles 
we have bought by bitter experience and 
constant vigilance. America has a message 
for the world! It may still save the world, 
and the sword may well give way, not only 
to the pen, but to the picture! 
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The speaking stage always held one advantage; you 
saw real people. Besides which, you knew they were 
there, and that there was a real area behind the steel 
curtain which divided the wings from the auditorium. 
Possibly, too, you might go behind the scenes and see 
these magic mimic people as they really were. 


The biggest news of the motion picture year is that 
a gate to the mysterious couniry behind the screen has been 
found. You don’t need a friend in the box-office to intro- 


The movie-goer, child or grown-up, who fails to sce 
this series, just beginning, is missing the most fascinating 
pictures ever made. Everything in them is real—from a 
view of Mary Miles Minter telling a joke to her director, 
to Geraldine Farrar in her magnificent New York home, 
looking over her new gowns. 








_ 


AT LAST! 
A Gate to the Magic Land Behind the Screen 


OU’VE always thought of the screen as a vacant sheet of two dimensions, with nothing behind 
it but a brick wall, or mere emptiness. A mirror for the reflection of splendid personalities 
who never could possibly have any real existence for the vast majority of their audiences. 


duce you, now, to the famous folk of the movies. You 
will go home with them— you will meet their friends — 
you will see their houses— you will know their little fads 
and foibles and ways as if you had been a friend and 
neighbor for the term of all your life. 


Has your theatre acquired this Magic Gate? If it 
hasn’t, and if it doesn’t in the immediate future, it must 
be very largely your fault. 


The gate is 


‘Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement 


The Screen Supplement possesses the same spirit as 
Photoplay Magazine, its parent. It shows you “the stars 
as they are” as faithfully as your own invasion of their 
real lives could possibly do. And it presents these revela- 
tions as interestingly and as brightly as the editors of 
Photoplay Magazine can make them. 


If your neighborhood theatre manager does not show the Screen Supplement, 


make him promise to do so. Don’t miss these fascinating pictures. 


Distributed byThe EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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The Ages of Mary 


(Concluded from page go) 


have carried her audience before her with 
the racking power of her interpretation in 
“Madam X” if she had tried to keep the 
pretty, well groomed charm of the first act 
all through ? 

“No one can be a great actress without 
study. Does any sensible person believe 
that the mere reading of a script a couple 
of times, a few directions and rehearsals, 
are sufficient preparation for good—to say 
nothing of great—acting? My work on a 
part begins the minute the script is handed 
to me, and goes on until the first picture 
is shot. In that time I live every hour 
with the part. I study her from every 
angle. I try to get at the very heart of 
her. I think as she would think about 
everything in the world. I try to under- 
stand and acquire her moral fibre, her at- 
tiitude toward death, sorrow, joy, love, birth, 


ambition. Then the actual taking of the 
picture is the smallest part. Whatever is 
to be done in the incidents of the story 


is easy, because I am simply that woman, 
moving through certain phases of life. 
“But the appreciation accorded these 
flashes should prove an_ object lesson. 
Blanche Sweet in ‘The Unpardonable Sin’ is 
responsible for one of the finest bits of 
work the pictures have ever produced. Did 
it occur to you in watching it that you 
never confused the two sisters, both of 
whom Miss Sweet played? And this was 
achieved without any difference in physical 
make-up, such as Mary Pickford used in 
“Stella Maris.” Mae Marsh has shown 
super-human touches of realism, as in the 
courtroom scene from “Intolerance.” Miss 
Pickford has given the most thoroughly ar- 
tistic, finished performances of any actress. 
Theodore Roberts, without question the 
greatest actor on the screen, and next to 
John Barrymore, on the stage likewise, has 
shown us what can be done with picture 
acting. 
* 


* a 


“People have been very kind in saying nice 


things about my work, and _ particularly 
just now in ‘The Unpardonable Sin.” Yet 
I have fought against seemingly uncon- 


querable odds because I did not answer the 
screen standard of beauty. The only parts 
for me, because I am not an ingenue and 
can act, have seemed to be mothers. Yet 
I came inside the first draft. I have played 
mothers to men old enough to be my father. 
Even then, many producers are afraid to 
try me because I am young and small. 
They think I am too small to dominate 
scenes, but that is purely a matter of men- 
tal force. I love the eternal mother qual- 
ity, but I should like to play something a 
bit younger. 

“Directors are beginning to realize that 
the public is tired of dolls in doll parts and 
doll plays. The real comedian, like Con- 
stance Talmadge, is different of course. But 
people are demanding something they can 
set their teeth in. And as the theory that 
all an actress has to do in pictures is look, 
is exploding, the director is coming into his 
own. Naturally a director can work bet- 
ter with actors and actresses. But he has 
been afraid before to let an actress develop 
a scene for herself. He has actually told 
her when to raise her eyelids. 

“T have worked under many famous di- 
rectors and of them all I consider Maurice 
Tourneur the greatest—the most capable of 
producing great acting. He is a man of 
great culture, widely read, of deep under- 
standing and enormous intellect. He is per- 
haps not so easy to get in touch with, be- 
cause he is extremely quiet and reserved. 


but once the point of sympathetic contact 
is established, he is an inspiration as well 
as a commander. 


He knows what acting is 








and he is a craftsman able to attain any 
end. His grasp of scenes, his comprehen- 
sion of character, his dramatic instinct, are 
such that his work cannot fail to approach 
perfection. 

“Marshall Neilan, who directed ‘The Un- 


pardonable Sin’ is the genius type. He 
actually has the divine spark—the Irish 
warmth and emotion. But Richelieus are 
not developed in ten years and as yet Mr. 
Neilan has not the stability necessary to 
consistent greatness. I dont doubt that 


this will come, for I have seen him direct 
single scenes with more beauty and force 
than any other director. 

“Of Mr. Griffith as a director it is diffi- 
cult for me to speak, as I believe it is for 
all who worked under him in the old days. 
He had such a beautiful personality; he 
was so kindly, so charming, so magnificent 
in his humanity, that we all loved him de- 
votedly. He never forgot about you and 
your trouble and joys. It was through this 
love that he inspired supreme effort from 
every person in his organization. 

“But, to be analytical, I should say that 
Mr. Griffith possessed the same genius that 
has enabled Rockefeller to dominate the 
financial world—the genius of selection. He 
could unerringly select the persons best fitted 
to do a thing and then make them do it 
better than they knew they could, by his 
appeal to their affection and respect. Look 
at the organization he gathered around him 
in the old Biograph company—an organiza- 
tion that has never been equalled in pictures, 
unless it be in deMille’s company at present. 
Look at the material he had—the Barry- 
mores; Claire McDowell, a splendid actress; 
Daddy Miller, internationally famous as 
King Lear; Henry Walthall—already a suc- 
He molded them as a sculptor molds 
clay, it is true—but he had good clay. 

“John Emerson possessed an inexhaustible 
fund of tact. This made him delightful to 
work with. Never shall I forget the making 
of “Macbeth” with the late Beerbohm Tree. 
Dear old Sir Herbert never got the picture 
angle and insisted on speaking his lines. He 
would get half way through a scene before 
the camera, forget his words, clap his hand 
to his forehead, call for the book—and the 
scene was ruined. I really believe no one 
but Mr. Emerson, with his patience and wis- 
dom could ever had got through that picture. 

“Allan Dwan was a joy. He knew exactly 
what he wanted and when he wanted it. He 
knew just what could be done, when to do 
it and how long it would take. He had 
every scene mapped out the day before and 
there was no delay when he was in charge. 
He was capable, practical, vigilant and self- 
contained in the extreme. 

“The most temperamental of them all was 
Jeck O’Brien. He got some fine results, but 
it's a wonder we didn’t all land in Mattea- 
wan, 

“T adored the late Joe Kauffman. He 
played all the parts and did more work than 
the whole company put together. He would 
play three parts at once to illustrate a scene 
and I can see him now, jumping back and 
forth, waving his arms, tearing his hair, 
crying or laughing as the case might be.” 

She paused to smile, reminiscently. “I 
have never worked under deMille. I hope 
I shall some day. 

“T left pictures for a year. I found I was 
losing my sense of humor. Now that I'm 
back I have a new perspective. The pictures 
are taking off their swaddling clothes. The 
experimental stage is over. The transition 
period through which we are going now is 
a difficult one of course, but it actually 
means only that we have learned our les- 
sons and are seeking and establishing our 
remedies.” 


cess. 
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The most valuable piano in the worl 


9 The Steger Piano is 
built with loving care by 
craftsmen whose ideals 
are expressed in its out- 
ward artistry and whose 
rare skill find voice in 
the Steger tone of unique 
quality. 


§ Steger Pianos and Player 
Pianos are shipped on ap- 
proval to persons of re- 
sponsibility. Write for the 
Steger Style Brochure and 
convenient terms. Steger 
| dealers everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Founded by John Steger, 1879 
STEGER. BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Factories at Steger, Illinois, where the 
“Lincoln” and “Dixie’’ Highways meet 
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In wind, in dampness, 
in any light, let Car- 
men_ guard your com- 
plexion. It stays on, 
White, Cream, Flesh, Pink 
and the new 
Carmen - Brunette Shade, 


50c Everywhere 





Compliexior 


Powder 

















5 Soldiers Soothe 
S71 Skin Troubles 
\s with Cuticura 


2) Soap, Ointment, Talcum 25c. each. 
s Samples of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept.B, Boston.” 
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Before Your Dip 
OU should remove unsightly 
hair from arms, underarms and 

limbs. The nicest, quickest and 
most simple way to remove it is 
with De Miracle, the original san- 
itary liquid. 
FREE BOOK with testimonials 
of eminent physicians, surgeons, 
dermatologists and medical jour- 
nals explains how De Miracle de- 
vitalizes hair, mailed in plain sealed 
envelope on request. 


Only genuine De Miracle has a 
money-back guarantee in each 
package. 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 
At all toilet counters, or direct from 
us in plain wrapper, on receipt of price 


DceMiracle 


Dept. D-23, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New Yor 


HAN ANAAT 
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ye H/? Now Is the Time to Get 


Rid of These Ugly Spots 


*s no longer the slightest need of feeling 

of your freckles, as_ OTHINE — double 

h—is guaranteed to remove these homely spots, 

4 Simply get an ounce of 


OTHINE 


double strength from your druggist,and apply a little of it 

1d morning and you should s n see that even the 
ck} have gun to disappear, while the lighter 
viehed entire t seldom that more than 
one ounce veeded to completely clear the skin and guna 


ist 
beautiful clear complexior 
Re sure to ask for the double strength OTHINE, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove freckles. 

















“POPULARITY_FOLLOWS THE? 


If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
music or Bers songs on the Ukulele ‘ 
you will be wanted everywhere. 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons; 
give you free a genuine Hawai- o 
4 jan Ukulele,music, everythin 
=| —no extras. Ask us to senc 
the story of Hawaiian music. 
\ You will love it. No obligation “4 ', 
4. —absolutely free. Lh 


Se Lah The Hawaiian Institute of Masie <7") 
1006 Broadway, Suite 1007, New York ~ 
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“How would you like to be a movie actress?” he asked. 


or, the thick tale 


of a thin life 


SKED to tell the Story of My Life 
for PHotopray Macazine, 1 must 
confess a reluctance, natural, I sup- 
pose, in one of my temperament, to 

open to the Public the chapters of my Life 
which seem to me to be almost sacred. Be- 
sides I do not like to talk about Myself. My 
mother, whose loving care and hawk-like 
vigilance have brought me to the position I 
occupy today—that of the Foremost Emo- 
tional Actress on the Screen, with a palace 
in Hollywood and half a dozen cars and my 
Own Company and still that shy frightened 
look in my clear eyes—Mama, I say, tells 
me almost every day, ‘“Gossamar,”’ she 
says, “Gossamar, it is wonderful that, with 
all this adulation, you are still your sweet, 
unspoiled Self.” “Mama,” I invariably reply, 
“I know it.” So you see, my friends out 
there in the audience, that I am making a 
sacrifice for you. All the sacrifices I have 


> 


























When I was thirteen father left home 
hurriedly. 








1 fainted 


Glorious Gossamar 


Made grammatical by 


DELIGHT EVANS 


made for my Public before are as nothing to 
the sacrifices I am making for you now. 

First, to explain quite clearly the unique 
circumstances which led to my pursuing an 
artistic Career, we must go back several gen- 
erations. My mother’s mother was in the 
Perfumes at Black and Black’s in Brooklyn 
and she fell in Jove with and married young 
Harold Butts, of the Silks. One of the first 
things they bought for their New Home 
was The Complete Works of F. Marion 
Crawford. I have never read these great 
books but I am sure that their influence 
had a great deal to do with everything. In 
some way or another—I don’t quite know 
how—they must have helped to create the 
Urge. By the time my own mother was six 
years old the family had acquired a player- 
piano, a vacuum cleaner, and an encyclo- 
pedia—in sixteen volumes, with illustrations 
in three colors. In this atmosphere my 
mother grew to womanhood. Hers was a 
romantic nature and although she had many 
suitors she couldn't “see” one of them and 
it was only when she was twenty-six that 
she met and married the man who was to 
be my father. He was a handsome man. 
His hair was faintly gray at the temples. 
He played the cornet in the DeLuxe Dream- 
land—high-class vaudeville. You see, now, 
from whence comes my instinctive leaning 
towards the theatre. 

When I was but a tiny tot, I displayed the 
first faint flickerings of that—may I say 
talent ?—which made me what I am today—‘* 
the Foremost Emotional Actress on the 
Screen, with a, etc. At an early age I wrote 
a poem—we have it yet—and danced. My, 
how I loved to dance! 

I never finished school. 
not understand me. 

When I was thirteen my father left home 
rather hurriedly. It seems that he had 
borrowed some money and forgotten to re- 
turn it. Father had the artistic tempera- 


My teachers did 
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Glorious Gossamar 


(Concluded ) 





ment. After that mother put me on the 
stage. I went on as Baby Gossamar and 
sang and danced and did imitations and 
things. 

I was so very very popular. The only 


people who didn't like me were stage-man- 
agers, stage-hands, the orchestra leader, and 


the audience. I made some of the most 
awful hits ever made by a child actress. 
When I played my old home town there 


was a demonstration in which several peo- 
ple were injured: I escaped. I may truth- 
fully say there was never anything quite 
like it in my home town before. I hope 
there will never be anything like it again. 

I had always loved the movies and always 
wanted to play in them but never thought I 
ever would. However, two years ago we 
were playing in California and Mama and 
I visited a movie studio. I was just sitting 
there watching when a director passed by 


He looked at me; then he turned, passed, 
and looked again. Finally he came up to 
us and said, still looking at me intently, 
“How would you like to be a movie 


actress ?” 





I went on the stage as Baby 


Gossamatr. 


I almost fainted it was all so sudden but 
Mama answered for me and right away 
they gave me a test and it was found that 
I screened like a million dollars—the man 
said—and so they literally shoved a con- 
tract at me and I—or rather Mama signed 
it as I was only seventeen then and am only 
sixteen now—and so I became a star. It 
was a long hard road and it is only by 
perseverance and the hardest of hard work 
that you can climb it. 

But, as I say, Mama was ever with me 
to help me and to smooth over the rough 
places and to see that I wasn’t imposed 
upon. 

I am not married. 
will marry. 

In closing, let me say just a word to my 





I do not think I ever 


fans. God bless you all; good-bye. 
GOSSAMAR McGUIRE 
An afterthought by Gossamar’s mother: 
If Gossamar has never married it isn’t 


because she hasn’t had plenty of chances, I 
could mention—but I think there should be 
some things in a player's life which are sa- 
cred, and that the public needn't know 
about. They know enough already. 
Gossamar has never caused her mother a 
minute’s worry. Now that she has reached 
the topmost pinnacle of fame she is the 
same sweet unspoiled Gossamar that she al- 
ways was. I don’t see how she ever does it. 
She loves her Public very much. Her one 
regret is that she cannot send one of her 
eyelashes to every adnirer that asks for it, 
Her MoruHer. 
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Eighteen Dollars at Your Jeweler’s 
rine Searls, for the Summer Qstume 2 


a. add a charming note of chic 


dainty summer costume of milady. 


to the 


With queenly grace and the assurance that comes 
from being dressed in good taste, the American 
woman wears La Tausca pearls on every occasion. 


In all their exquisite tints and the lustre of the 
genuine oriental gem, La Tausca pearls are a con- 
stant delight to their fair owners. 


In varying lengths with or without diamond mountings, in 
pricesas high as three hundred dollars or as low as three dollars. 


At Your Jeweler’s 


re) 
usch ; 
LA TAY PEARLS £8 
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Gordon Motor Crib 


A new comfort for mother and baby 





The 


Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 











rh is Baby Crib for your auto is being used by tho ‘the baby ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
to sie *s. An ingeniot spring arrangement enables the baby vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath. 
pf ep over the rou st roads and mother can drive. No Used by refined women who prefer complexions of true 
jars or sho cks. It can ‘ _—_ ctl f ied or qui kly 


naturalness. Have you tried it? 


Mercolized Wax 


removed when not in use. 


Gordon Motor Crib Co., 17. South Water St, Chicago | 


in one ovnce package, with direc- 
tions for use, sold by all druggists. 













































Keep the Hairin Place | 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages ven onsen iy. 


JUMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. - 


So. H. GOLOBERG, Pres. CHICAGO 
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All Sweet and Pretty 


(Concluded from page 59) 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


There are over 2000 illustrations_of Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. What- 
ever you select will be sent, all ship- 
ping charges prepaid 

You see and examine the article 
right in your own hands. 

If satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it; balance divided intoeight 
equal amounts, payable monthly. 


LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 


Watches 


Our Catalog illustrates 
and describes all stand- 
w orld-renowned 
s—solid gold 

gold filled cases 
Splendid bargains in 25- 
year guaranteed Watches 
on credit terms as low as 


$2.50 a Month 
Special Bargains 


Diamond La Val- 

lieres - - + = $10up 
Loftis7-Diamond Solitaire 

Cluster Scarf Pins $75 up 
Diamond-Set Birth 

Month Rings - - Sup 
Diamond Brooches - 7 up 
Diamond Ear Screws 25 up 
Diamond Studs - - 10 
Diamond Cuff Links 





Diamond Rings 
Beautiful Genuine Dia- 
mond Rings, any style 
14-K solid gold mounting, 
wonderful values at $25, 
$50, $75, $100 and up. Wrist Watches - 

EASY CREDIT TERMS J Watches, Gold Filled 15 up 


WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS OVER 60 YEARS 


OFTI The National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. 8502 108 N. State St. 
BROS & CO. fs8 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
STORES IN LEAD.NG CITIES 


‘Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or - 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 30,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over sixteen 

years is absolute proof of 
this statement. 

No matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 
=» ments you have tried, think of 
the thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and happy. W e will prove the value 

of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 


e 7 
The Philo Burt Appliance 
« 9 I: 
on 30 Days’ Trial 

Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 

The photographs here show how 
light, cool, elastic and easily ad- 
qustedie the Philo Burt Appliance is— 
10w different from the old tor- 
turing plaster, leather or stecl 
jackets. To weakened or de- 
formed spines it brings almost 
immediate relief eveninthe most 
You owe it to 
yourself to investigate it thor- 
oughly The price is within 
reach of all. 

Send for our Free 
today and describe the nature 
and condition of your trouble 
as fully as possible so we can 
give you definite information. 


cca BURT MFG.CO. | 








serious Cases, 





Book 


Pee ne we Pelayo 


3292 Odd Fellows Bidg., Jamestown,N.Y. 














Free Book «z 


Containing complete ff 
story of the origin 


W Easy toPlay 
Cts mm Easy fo Pay 


#\ 


~ eee ip 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone — singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how 
to transpose from orchestral parts 
and many other things you would 
like to know. 

You can learn to play the scale In one hour’s 
practice, and soon be playing popular airs. You * 
ean double your income, your pleasure, and your a, 
pop ty. Easy to pay by our easy payment plan. ns a 

MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT Goa 
Send for free Saxophone book and catalog of True- Sv 
Tone Band Instruments. 


BUESCHE 


BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 
272 Jackson Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


y Anema 
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everybody to keep their seats. He fol- 
lowed with a flow of anecdotes and laugh- 
able comments and the people actually for- 
got their panic. Next morning Rogers was 
an object oi public attention. 

Soon after he went with Ziegfeld, appear- 
ing as a rope thrower and monologist atop 
the New Amsterdam Roof where he played 
for fifty-five consecutive weeks. Follies au- 
diences knew him for four seasons before 
the movies lured him away. 

Mrs. Rex Beach was responsible for his 
appearance in “Laughing Bill Hyde.” When 
Beach was looking about for a suitable star 
for his story Mrs. Beach, a friend of the 
Rogers, suggested Will. 

Rogers has four children—the youngest 
of which, eight months old, was named 
Fred, after Fred Stone, the comedian, also a 
close friend of the Rogers. Ring Lardner, 
the humorist, once said that Fred must be 
deformed, as he was six months old and 


couldn't ride horseback yet. They all ride 
—Bill, seven years old, Mary, five, and Jim, 
three. The children spent last winter in 
Forest Hills, Long Island at the Fred Stone 
estate. Now they are in California with 
their parents. 

“I supply a 
for my kids,” 


cowpuncher as a nursemaid 
said Rogers. “He’s a big 
husky and they shore need him. When I’m 
away he teaches them horsemanship and 
rope-twirling. 

“I hate to leave the Follies, but the best 
reason for doing so is so I can be with my 
kids. Working for Goldwyn, I can save on 
palace car bills. The kids travel a lot with 
us each year and it sure eats up the pennies 
renting horse pullmans.” 

Mr. Rogers does not know how 
pictures he will make for Goldwyn. He in- 
tends helping in the subtitling of them, 
using the style of humor that has made his 
monologue such a hit on the stage. 


many 





The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded from page 104) 


“Calibre 38” (Lewis) A Montana story 
by a couple of Lewises—Edgar, the director, 
and Mitchell, the actor. 

“Thunderbolts of Fate’ (Hodkinson) 
An average melodrama. Boy, drag out an- 
other formula card and nail it on. House 
Peters is the principal. 

“Fighting For Gold” (Fox) Tom Mix, in 

mining-Western, with rather more acting 
than usual 

“Pitfalls of a Big City’ (Fox) Back to 
the old days of that thirty-cent melodra- 
matic stock company. See this, and you'll 
listen for the peanuts cracking in the gal- 
lery. Gladys Brockwell, in an innocuous five 
rcels. 

“The Siren’s Song” 
an ideal title for a 
And that’s what it is. 

“Married In Haste” (Fox) Not a _ bad 
comedy this, with Al Ray and Elinor Fair. 

“The Pest” (Goldwyn) Mabel Normand, 
in her new-formula diversion, the rural mis- 
chief-maker. However, the surprising thing 
is not Mabel’s humor, but Mabel’s acting, 
which is abundant, intelligent and success- 
ful. 

“Speedy Meade” (Goldwyn) Of the mak- 
ing of Western heroes there seems to be no 
end. Open the corral gate, boys; here comes 
another. This time it is Louis Bennison, 
enacting a Federal officer who assumes sev- 
eral interesting disguises on the track of a 
band of cattle thieves. The decorative Kath- 
erine McDonald also works here. 

“The Cry of the Weak” (Pathe) An ordi- 
nary story of crime and the police, remark- 


(Fox) Mv gosh, what 
Theda Bara writhe! 


ably well told. Fannie Ward is the big 
name; George Fitzmaurice, the director. 

“The Unknown Love” (Pathe) A romantic 
conception centering on the war. Nothing 
much, but passes a pleasant hour. E. K. 
Lincoln and Dolores Cassinelli. 

“Something to Do” (Paramount) Bryant 
Washburn, posing as an amateur detective 
and adjuster of other people’s wrongs, 
through a breezy comedy drama. 

“Let’s Elope” (Paramount) Marguerite 
Clark and Frank Mills, in a diverting com- 
edy of business and society. 

“Partners Three” (Ince-Paramount) A lot 
more to do, for Enid Bennett, than she used 
to be capable of. She's growing, this one. A 
rambling story, never hitting any high spots, 
but generally pleasing. 

“The Sheriff's Son” (Ince-Paramount) A 
study in cowardice and the conquering of it. 
Charles Ray and Seena Owen in a plains 
yarn that is, somehow, different. It grips 
and holds. It contains real characteriza- 
tions and real acting. And how delectable 
is Seena. Oh, boy. 

“Getting Mary Married” (Select) A_ bet- 
ter picture than Marion Davies has had. 
so far. Written by John Emerson and 
Anita Loos, and directed by Allan Dwan, 
ii has the virtue of logic and plausiblity. 

“A Romany Lass” (Harma) An English 
production, principally interesting because 
it is the first of a flock to come over. This 
one, while no unusual feature, is neverthe- 
less interesting and is novel in several ways 
Its story, a gypsyish sort of romance, is 
well told, well acted, and well filmed. 





Verdict for 


ITTLE Clarine Seymour, the “Cutie 
Beautiful” of the screen, was suing a 
comedy film company for damages because 
of a shattered contract in a Los Angeles 
court. 
An official of the defendant company. 
was called to the stand to tell his side of 


| the case. 


“Would you say” asked his attorney, 
“that the plaintiff was an actress?” 
“Well, I suppose that’s what she 
be called,’ was the rather 


would 
contemptuous 


the Plaintiff 


reply, “though she was discharged for in- 
competency; she couldn't make good.” 

Then Miss Seymour was called to the 
stand. 

“Miss Seymour” asked her lawyer, “will 
you tell the court if you are employed at 
present, how and by whom?” 

“Ves, I am working now. Mr. D. W. 
Griffith is starring me in one of his produc- 
tions.” 

“Judgment 
court. 


for the plaintiff,’ said the 
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Broken Blossoms 
(Concluded from page 57) 
her face, noting the tranquillity of her ex- 
pression. 
“Lil 
membering that the English name conjured 


Lucy,” he murmured. Then, re- 
associations with the frightful Battler, he 
said, even more softly: “White Blossom!” 

Again after a few moments, he repeated 
it: “White Blossom!” The name sounded 
more beautiful than before, he decided. And 
worthier of the child. She was whiter than 
ever. And just blossoming. 

He turned his head and absently noted the 
hulk of the Battler lying grotesquely on 
the floor. In death the evil one’s face 
seemed twisted into a sardonic grin. As 
though smirking at the 
ling over having taken away 
inspiration. Cheng Huan arose. 

Tenderly in his arms he lifted the weight 
of beautiful death and slunk through Lime- 
house to his shop upstairs—into the dis- 


his beloved 


order. Ina brief while he had straightened 
things about, had banished the rags and 


wound the child's fair form in the folds of 
scented silks. 

That morning when the Battler’s friends | 
called, they found his dead body on the| 
floor, his frozen face grinning toward the cot | 
in the corner, where further blood stains but | 
added to the mystery of the tableaux. The | 
police were called and hurried to the shop | 
of Cheng Huan. 

But the Yellow Man, who had left the | 
temples of the East to convert the Anglo- 
Saxons, had balked them. For several hours 
before, his eyes on the face of White Blos- | 
som, he had plunged a knife into his heart. | 

Thus the officers did not find Cheng Huan. 
The still chaos of the upper room offered to ; 
the police merely two stiffening bodies— 
while somewhere else perhaps, flew the white 
soul of the Yellow Man, seeking the definite 
spirit of White Blossom, hoping for eventual 
reunion, happiness. 


Washed Into Drama 


(Concluded from page 38) 
I was doing a certain line of work and the 
prospects were excellent for me to continue 
the same line of parts for ever and ever— 
and I didn’t care for the kind of work. 

“Therefore I gave up a sure thing and 
will take a chance in drama. Comedy was 
hard work, very hard, but I had practically 
passed most of the stages where competition 
was to be feared. 

“In drama, I am standing on the threshold. 
Presently I shall step through the door of 
the unknown future. Whether it takes me 
into the sunny garden of success or into the 
blind alley failure is yet to be determined. 

“At any rate I am glad that once and for 
all I shall settle in my own mind the ques- 
tion as to whether or not I can make good 
in the serious part of screen work. 


PuororpLaAyY MAGAZINE 


Chinaman—chuck- . 





“Thus far I have appeared in two pictures. 
The second one is to be released shortly. It 
is a Mae Marsh picture called ‘Spotlight 
Sadie.’ I expect to be able to tell whether I 
will be a success in film drama when I see 
this picture. 

“T hope to play parts like those played by 
Norma Talmadge. I would like to play a 
lead of the sort in ‘Innocent.’ I don’t want 
to be a vampire, nor a little country girl and 
it is my hope that they will let me play 
parts where I don’t have to appear gro- 
tesque. 

“However, the road is so long and rough 
that it will take a long time for me to find 
myself. But it’s going to be a great expe- 
rience and I don’t intend to 


taking the step.” 

At this point the Thurman cat again com- 
mitted a violent attack upon the Thurman) 
dog and we called it a day. 


ever regret | 
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“9 Al able hair from the face, neck or arms. 
SHEFFIELD 1 hairless. 
ACAL 
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desired by sensible persons. 


sance and puileless srace. 


**they all use Delatone’ 


Delatone is an old and well-known scientific preparation, for the quick, 
safe and certain removal of hairy growths, no matter how thick or stubborn. 


Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for the removal of objection- 
After application, the skin is clear, firm and 


339 S. Wabash Avenue 





Untrammeled 










Loveliness 


ULL PLAY OF ARMS and unrestrained action are 
natural to the user of Delatone. 


Unreserved and simple prace is 


, 


Druggists sell Delatone; or an original 1-oz. jar 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. H.T., 


od Wier we 









Use Delatone and you can follow 
the present fashions at the seashore, in the ballroom, at dinners, parties 
It encourages untrammeled movement, unaffected ele- 
That is why — 


Chicago, Ill. 
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You can—I know it. | 


For what 87,000 other 
women have done you can 
do. I teach you how to sit, 
stand and walk correctly; 
give you grace, abundant 
vitality —courage to under- 
take, courage to do things. 
I build you up or reduce vou 
to normal—allin your own 
home. In a few weeks you 
can surprise your family 
and friends. 


Youcanbewell | 
Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to be 
sick, when you know how. If 
you are troubled with any of 
the following — or any other ailments 
Indigestion Torpid Liver Poor Circulation 
Nervousness Constipation Malassimilation 
My 16 years’ work has won the endorsement of leading 
physicians. Write me. Your letter will be held in absolute 
confidence, and you will be under no obligations. Write to- 
day, before you forget. I will gladly send you my illus- 
trated booklet, telling how to stand or walk correctly, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
624 S. Michigan Ave. Dept. 35, Chicago 





\% 


-write me. 





Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps have conditioned our men. 
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“ Weakness, 
huskiness 
and harshness 

banished. Your 

voice given a won- 

derful strength, a 
wider range, an amazing 
clearness. This is done by 
the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
dorsed by leading European 
musicians, actors and speakers. 
Uso it in your own home. Simple, 
silent exercises taken a few minutes 
daily impart viror to the vocal organs 
and give a surpassing quality to the 
tones. Send “~t the facts and proofs. 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this method will help you. You need not 


stammer or lisp — if you will follow our 
instructions. Mail coupon for free book. 


WRITE! 


Send the coupon and get our 
free boo Kk and iiterature, | We will 
ell you just wha is me is, how it is 
used and what it will do for you. No matter 
how hopeless your case may seem the 
Feuchtinger method will improve your voice 
800 per cent. | No obligation on you if you 
ask ior this information, We gladly send it 
free, postage prepaid. Just mail the coupon. 


Perfect Voice Institute 
—— Studio B153 
1772 Wilson Ave. 

Send me the vook and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 
Gite subject that interests me most, 
OD Singing O Speaking 
O Stammering O Lisping 


Name 





Address 





Chicago, 1.” "| 


,* Stronger, Clearer 
_ Voice for YOU! 
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‘rteraft?i Star 


| Hermo’ ‘Haird ustr” 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


FOR MEN AND waren 


The hair will stay dressed after Hermo “HAIR- 

| LUSTR” has been applied. No more mussy, un 

tidy looking hair. Adds a charming sheen and 

| luster, insuring the life of the hair, 

| beauty. Dress it in any of the prevailing styles, 

| and it will stay that way. Gives the hair that 

soft, glossy. well groomed appearance so becom- 

ing to the stars of the stage and screen. Guar- 
anteed harmless and greaseless. 


Two Sizes—50c and $1 


t —— FOR 
roDAy Re t in coin r ‘ { s 
mips e will ser HAIR-LUSTR and th 
Hert B yklet, “"t, ¢ ; ty prey l, under 1 
ver, at t l'se it e day nad it not entirely satis! 
tory, retur ett nd we will REFt ND YOUR 
MONE} IN FU i] (nce you use Hert “HAIR-1.( STR 
‘ A 


yillneve e tl 


$i 
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HERMO co., 


542 E. 63rd St., 


Dept. 16, CHICAGO 








DONT FOOL WITH PHYSIC 


} Don't try to doctor yours lf back 
tohea thandstrengthwithso-called 
remedies’ for constipation, bil- 
iousness, loss of manhood or any 
f other chronic ailment or weakness 
It can’t be done. No rea! MAN 
was ever made by anything that 
i} came out of a bottle—booze or an) 
kind of patented restorative 
Look thie facts squarely in the fac: 
you can’t go on indefinitely, if 
you fee! like a wreck each mornin, 
and want a bracer before you go t 
f work: you can't get anywhere in 
your businéss or profession if the 
poison from constipation ts intect 
ing yourvital organs and beclouding 
your brain: you can't win out if any 
chronic ailment or weakness has ; 
grip on you 
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s gone; it makes mm 

i A tere hether it is lost thr 
STRONGFORT vo"! orry 

The Perfect Man ‘in errors ana indi 


STRONGFORTISM IS RASURS: S WAT 


Strongtortism is simply t 
power of recuperation i) plant -d | ture every } ‘ 
organism; the tor sin France 
hen surgeons simply hel ipe 1 Na the work 
power that has made strong, healt! en ¢ o 
thousands of my pupils, who me to m many of the 
broken down human derelicts, hopeles tanything « 
ever restore their lost virility L.eari it this wonde 
force within yourselt t aff n yw about 
Send for my FREE BK 


dif- 
yt 

w illness, or wasted away 
retion Tye 


e that 


WOK, “* PROMOTION AND CON- 
SERVATION OF yor pete ovumae AND ae 
ENERGY.”” I: wi o 

you to COME BACK how t mprove 5 

I GUARANTEE IT. Se: tia 

packing and ! In 


LIONEL STRONGFORT Healt: Specialist 


957 Strongfort Institute NEWARK, N. J. 


s Strongtortis: nable 
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Rider Agents Wanted 


Every where to ride and exhibit@—~» 
the new Ranger" Motorbike''com- 
pletely equipped with electric light. 
andhorn, carrier, stand, too! tank 
coaster-brake, mud guards and | 
anti-skid tires.Choice of 44 other 
styles, colors and sizes in the fa- 
mous “Ranger”’ line of bicycles. 

DELIVERED FREE on approval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big] 4 
free catalog and particulars of our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous 


offers and terms. 
Horns, Wheeis, 


TIRES Lampe and ‘parts for 


Sundries, 3 
all bicycles—at f usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY bout tell us 
exactly what you need. Do not buy until you 


@et our prices, terms and the big FREE catalog. 


EA D CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept.M 40 CHICAGO™ 
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Nancy Lee 


(Continued from page 42) 


with your own eyes,” said 
showed him her check-book, and proceeded 
to write a check for the amount. Molly, 
more astonished than she had ever been be- 
fore in her life, crept to the door and peered 
cautiously through the portieres. 

“But I can’t take these,” protested Weir. 
Ard his eyes narrowed he looked at her. 
“Tell me one thing,” he said, “Do you love 
Douglas ?” 

She shook her head. “No, 
has been a real friend—the only one who 
came forward with help at a time when I 
needed it—but I do not love him. I have 
tried to discourage him, but without suc- 
cess.” She leaned toward him. “I want 
you to believe me, Mr. Weir.” 

“I do believe you, Mrs. Trevor.” 

“Thank you.” Suddenly she put her head 
down on the table, and sobbed bitterly. 
Weir slowly tore in pieces the check she had 
given him, 

In a moment she had regained her com- 
posure. “What about the accusation against 
Douglas ?” 

“T will attend to that,” he answered. 

She followed him to the door. “Some day 
I shall be able to repay you.” 

He bowed in answer. “I am truly sorry 
I misunderstood you, Mrs. Trevor.” 

“Gee! you're immense!” said Molly as 
soon as the visitor had gone. “Not a word 
too much,—not a word too little. Bern- 
hardt couldn’t ’a done it better.” 

“T meant every word of it, Molly.” 

“Go on! Are you trying to put that over 
on me too?” 

“I’m not trying to put anything over on 
anybody. I really intend to repay him for 
everything.” 

Molly was incredulous. 
money ?” 

“Yes,” 
money.” 

Molly shook her head. “Keep it up, kid, 
you've got a swell act.’ She left with what 
she considered proper dignity. 

Douglas Wreford, certain that he should 
never in all his life trust another woman, or 
even look at one, had left for the West when 
unexpected news from her lawyer, accom- 
panied by a substantial check, brought balm 
to Nancy’s heart. Something had been saved 
from the wreck. She immediately sent for 
Weir, and turned the check over to him. 

He looked at the narrow slip of paper be- 
tween his fingers. “Mrs. Trevor, can you 
ever forgive me for the way I have mis- 
judged you?” 

“We judge only by what we see, I sup- 
pose.” 

When he had gone Nancy wondered why 
the thought of him should haunt her— 
strange— 

At that very moment, Molly and Johnny 
were discussing her in a Broadway cafe. 

“Johnny, what in the deuce do you sup- 
pose is the matter with Nancy?” asked the 
light of his life. 

“Oh, what do you care?” asked the im- 
perturbable Johnny. “Forget it!” 

Molly fingered her glass thoughtfully. 
“Well, I think she’s trying to marry that 
man Weir. He has scads of more money 
than that Wreford kid.” 

“Oh, Molly, cut it out! 
sick.” 

The temperamental Miss Wise snatched up 
her glass to throw it at him, but he caught 
her by the wrist. “Don’t waste it, old girl,” 
he said. 

That summer, Nancy Trevor was the hap- 
piest woman in the world. She had found 
an adorable little house in the suburbs, had 
furnished it in exquisite taste, and had cul- 
tivated the glorious old garden on the place. 


Nancy. She 


Mr. Weir. He 


“Give him back 


said Nancy. “Give him back 


You make me 
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Word had come that Douglas Wreford had 
married “the dearest girl in the world,” 
she no longer had his misplaced devotion on 
her conscience. She had never supposed she 
could be contented in a secluded spot, away 
from the “bright lights,” but her little home 
seemed a Paradise. No one had called ex- 
cept Anthony Weir. Together they dis 
cussed books, plays, life, but it mattered 
little what they discussed so long as they 
could be together. That had become evident 
to both, though not a word of love had been 
spoken. 

Into this blessed peace, one fine day of 
came Molly Wise and Johnny 
Finch, the two people of all the world that 
Nancy was most anxious not to see. Molly 
was fanning herself with her swagger stick 
as they came up‘the walk. 

“How in the world did you find me?” 
was Nancy’s first question. 

“Oh, we're the finest little pair of detec- 
tives you ever saw,” answered Johnny. “We 
don't forget old friends. Say, you don’t act 
so darned glad to see us.” 

Nancy was at a loss to know 
say. “I—I've been a little 
lately.” 

“Go right ahead. Get it off your chest,— 
you're among friends,” he said. “By the 
way, haven’t you got something in the house 
to drink ?” 

“Not a thing, Johnny, 
dients for a lemonade.” 

“All right,—trot out your lemonade.” 

Nancy went to her kitchen cabinet. 
Meanwhile Molly prowled about, suddenly 
stopping before a photograph of Anthony 
Weir on the writing-table. She saw another 
on the piano. “Well, what the—” Just 
then Nancy entered with a bowl of lemons, 
the maid following with glasses and mint on 
a tray. Anthony Weir, coming by way of 
the arbor, could see Nancy as she peeled the 
lemons, but not her visitors. Hearing his 
step she turned quickly to greet him. Then 
taking a flower from the bunch she had just 
gathered, she pinned it in his button-hole. 

She had hoped her former friends might 
leave unnoticed before Weir entered the 
little parlor, but Johnny, always restless, had 
began to play the piano 

Tony began pacing the room, “I must 
insist, Nancy, that you never see these peo- 
ple again.” 

She looked at him in surprise. “You for- 
get yourself—you have not the right to ask 
such a thing of me.” 

He took her hands and gazed searchingly 
into her eyes. The words he spoke were old, 
—but their meaning was as new to Nancy 
as the dew on the roses she had just picked. 

“Dear—I want you to give me the right.” 
He read his answer in her face, and strode 
into the next room. “Oh, Tony,” she called, 
“be kind to them.” 

Molly was singing while Johnny played a 
popular “jazz,” moving her shoulders to the 
rhythm of the music. 

“Why, Mr. Weir,” she exclaimed, “we 
didn’t know you were here. Lovely place 
you’ve got,” she added meaningly. 

“Vou are mistaken. This place belongs to 
Mrs. Trevor, not to me.” 

“Platonic friendship, hey? 
sly devil ?” 

“That speech was fully worthy of you, 
Miss Wise” 

Johnny, at last galvanized into action by 
this slur on his sweetheart, jumped forward. 
Tony took him by the shoulder, marched the 
surprised young man out of the room and 
closed the door. “The glass of fashion and 
mould of form” did not return. But Molly 
was not going until she “got good and 
ready.” 
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Nancy Lee 


( Concluded ) 


“This is all very funny, Mr. Weir,” she 
said. “You with your superior airs and 
Nancy with her newly developed purity.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I’m just as good as she is. That’s what 
I mean,” said the infuriated girl. “Why, 
that day she threw the clothes at you she 
had me hidden in the next room, so I could 
hear the way she put it over on you. And 
you were going to marry her!” she sneered. 


“My affairs concern no one but myself, 
Miss Wise.” 
Johnny suddenly ventured to poke his 


head in at the door, grab his unruly fiancée 
and yank her outside. They left immedi- 
ately in the roadster. 

Weir turned to Nancy. “Was that true? 
Was that woman in the next room the day 
I called?” 

“Ves, but—” 


He made a gesture of despair. “So it’s 
been a lie from the very beginning?” 

It was now her turn to be scornful. “I 
have been mistaken in you,” she said. “I 
thought you were a big-hearted man. I 
find you are a narrow-minded hypocrite. 


Good day, Mr. Weir.” 

He turned and strode down the garden 
path. Nancy threw herself on the couch 
and wept as though her heart would break. 
She did not know how long she lay there,— 
she had heard no one come in,—but sud- 
denly a loved voice said softly: 

“There, there!” said Mrs. Lee, who 
not even stopped to remove her bonnet, 
will all come right. No one could think 
badly of my Nancy for very long.” 

“Mother, I want to go home with vou.” 

“So you shall. I knew my little girl 
needed her mother. Now run along 
wash your face and fix your hair, and you'll 
feel better.” 

Mrs. Lee took her hat off 
some sewing. Seating 
rocker, she was the picture of contentment 
and sweet motherliness. So Anthony Weir 
thought as he glanced in at the open win- 
dow, and the impression was strengthened 
a moment later, when he stood before her, 
like a bashful boy, with his cap in his hand. 

Anthony Weir, clubman and globe-trotter, 
owner of a city home, a country villa, a 
yacht, was visibly ill at ease. “I know you 
must think very poorly of me, Mrs. Lee— 
but—the truth is, I’ve been a cad. I've mis- 
judged your daughter—” 

Moiher Lee looked at him with a steady 
gaze. 

“You’re both just a couple of children— 
grown-up youngsters. Now you must make 


had 


and brought out 
herself in a big 


it up!” 
Nancy, wholly recovered from a “good 
cry,” was playing softly on the piano. The 


emotions of her surcharged heart found ex- 
pression through her fingers, and Anthony, 
hearing the sweet mournfulness, interpreted 
it aright. 

Mrs. Lee led him gently to ihe library 
door, and smiling contentedly, went to her 
sewing, confident that her big children would 
“make it up.” Nancy ceased playing, and 
bowed her head on the keys. 

Anthony, stepping behind her, placed his 
hands on her shoulders and turned her about, 
forcing her to face him. 

“Dear,” he pleaded, 
me?” 

Instantly they were in each other’s arms. 
Nancy Lee was crying, but a woman may 
cry, and still be happy. 
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“won’t you forgive 





AN shell-shock be cured by kissing? An 
English medical journal reports such a 
phenomena. Turn to page 49 for further 
curious facts. 
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WETTE/\ELLERMANN 


\ \ ra A, Appare/ of, Distinction 


' N creating our famous bathing apparel, we are 
j guided by the expert advice and artistry of 

celebrated Annette Kellermann—herself. This season’s 
models are stunning! Ailuringly styled, exquisitely 
colored creations for ‘those who merely wish to “look # 
lovely on the beach.” Striking, truly mermaidenish 
effects in athletic suits for girls who “ dip" or swim. 
Attired in either kind, one may be sure of possessing 
positively “‘ The Smartest Togs on the Beach. 


Every GENUINE Annette Kellermann 
Suit bears a label showing her 
name woven in RED.— On sale at 
most smart shops— but if not at your 
dealer’s, write us, giving his name. 
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=.» ASBURY MILLS 


New York Office 200 Fifth Avenue 
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What One Dollar Will Bring You 


More than a thousand pictures of photoplayers and illustrations 
of their work and pastime. Scores of interesting articles about 
people you see on the screen. Splendidly written short stories, 
some of which you will see acted at your moving picture theater. 


All of these and many more features in the six numbers 
of Photoplay Magazine which you will receive for $1. 








You have read this issue of Photoplay, so there is no necessity for telling you 
that it is one of the most superbly illustrated, best written and most attractively 
printed magazines published, and without a peer in the field of motion pictures. 


Slip a dollar bill in an envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Dept. 96,350 N. Clark St., CHICAGO 


and receive the August issue and five issues thereafter. 
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2 Cy DAY BUYS A GIBSON 


Terms as low as $5 down—82.30 per month. Mandolin, 
Guitar, Tenor Banjo or Guitar Banjo sent on approval. 
Liberal allowance on old instruments in exchange for the “Gibson."* 
The wonderful new Gibson violin construction has set the whole 
Mandolin and Guitar world talking. Get our new FREE BOOK— 

. 112 pages—111 illustrations, a valuable fund of information for 
player and teacher. Also FREE treatise on “*How to Practice.”* 
! ait , 


Exclusive Features That Make Every Gibson Matchless: 
wy 





hs] 

», Stradivarius arching—scicntific graduation from thickness at 
»® center to thinness at rim, securing strength—sensitiveness 

F —free vibration of entire sounding board. Tilted neck, high 

, bridge with extension string holder, securing inc reased 

string pressure that vibrates a larger sounding board, 

producing a bigness of tone never before realized. Rein- 
forced, non warpable neck—elevated guard plate or finger 


rest—easy action—adjustable string-bearing at bridge 
overcoming sharping of heavierstrings in upper positions. 


Make $1800to $5000 orMoreaYear ; 


TEACHINC_AND SELLING THE GIBSON eave se. 
Become a teacher. Splendid opportunities for either sex in every locali Y — 


“Everyone a ‘Gibson’-ite” 
mpson's Mandolin Orchestra 
ow ~—— ee wR ee 


= MANDOLIN- 
ITAR CO., 





ty 
for private and class instruction and the sale of Gibsons. Gibson instru § Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S.A 
ments have **made’’ many a teacher professionally and financially. We 
have a permanent teaching and business ee opportunity Do Rory open for, i 
either sex. Other positions ending. PRO 
Brockmeyer, St. eacher and a Director, on dg 
$10,000 busirtss in "817; ‘did $7, 000 in 1916.’" CA. Zemplomen, 
teacher, Sioux City, Ia... wri *$4.500 gross business for the 
year . Place, Jr., America’s Greatest Mandolin Virtuoso, Star 
Soloist for Victor Talking pithy UNQUALIFIEDLY ENDOR- 
SES THE GIBSON. 


DO BUSINESS ON OUR CAPITAL. 


Become our agent. We help sell. Territory protected. Stock tur-@ 
















Gentlemen; _Withont obliga- 
4 are aqnd me , nee Seek a 
YX; plete atalo: ree treatise 
Will do 8 al 3 about the Wra. 
ry Po Jr., book and instrument 
checked. If teacher check here (J 
()Mandolin. () Mando-bass, 
() Mandola. ()Guitar. 
() Mando-cello, [) Harp Guitar. 
{ JTenor Banjo. ()Guitar Banjo 





GIBSON TENOR 
BANJOS 


Most popular member of banjo 
family. Powerful, sweet tone, 
lively, ‘‘banjoistic’’ but musi- 
cal; obtained by exclusive Gib- 
son features. Great for dance 
playing or home. Play from 
any piano score-- melody or 











chords--*‘straight”* or *‘jazz.’" pished. We say or. etvertemn z. vee aay ¢ Lg £0) pe 

Companion instrument: Gibson | Or & when sold; return goods not solc our. ee Meme 

er * . FREE to those interested, our new $1.00 boo “The Organiza- ale 

Guitar Banjo --- fingerboard, |ti,,, Direction and M of the M Hi Orchestra,’ 

stringing and tuning same as|by America’s most successful director, Wm. Place, Jr. Writ 

guitar. now for Satales, treatise ‘How to Practice. Paychologically Ex- | Address 
all free. Don’t wait: ACT NOW. Fill in the coupon. 








GIBSON MANDOLIN-GUITAR CO., 467 Parsons St., Kalamazoo, Mich., U. SA. z neat dmnaaRenaan es 
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Who Started Hollywood Anyway? 


(Concluded from page 93) 


COCA Ca earal 
Way To 
Remove Wrinkles 
and Blemishes 
Look Years Younger 


RINCESS TOKIO presents to 

the women of America a new 

way to remove wrinkles and 
blemishes — THE ORIENTAL WAY! 
No masks, no plasters, no massage, no 
exercise, no rollers. This new, scientific 
treatment is simply marvelous. The 
lovely little women of the Orient have 
known these secrets for hundreds of 
years as they have been handed down 
fromone generation to another. The Jap- 
anese women are famous for the beauty 
of their complexions and these same 


Lovely, Soft, Velvety Skins 


which nature has adorned with the tints 
of the rose are now within the reach of 
any woman who will follow the simple 
rules which are to be found in the Prin- 
cess Tokio Beauty Book, which we will 
send FREE to any woman who will write 
for it. Princess Tokio does not ask you 
to wait a long time for results—only 


A Few Days—and Lo! All 
Wrinkles and Blemishes are Gone 


You use this treatment in the privacy 
of your room in your home. Just a few 
moments at a time. The results will 
amaze and delight you. We ask you to 
send right now for the 


FREE PRINCESS TOKIO 


BEAUTY BOOK 


It will prove to you how quickly all 
wrinkles and blemishes may be removed. 
Under my treatment they simply vanish. 
You will look years younger 

and morecharming. Don’t 

waste a single day. Write 

at once, and the book will 

go to you in a plain, sealed 

wrapper. Address, 


PRINCESS TOKIO CO. 


Dept. 734, 159 N. State St. 
CHICAGO, 
































Makes 
stubborn 
hair easy 
to comb, 
neat and 

/ attractive 


Miss Betty Parker Jay Dillon 
Featured in Jack Norworth’'s “Odds and Ends"’ 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair- Dress will make the most stubborn hair stay the 
way you comb it and retain a smooth, dressy appearance the en- 
tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Hair- 
Dress will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and 
society. Is harmless and acts as an excellent tonic. 


Send f 


Tri l J Send fifty cents today for 
or ria ar a trial jar. Use it five 
days. If it isn't just what you have been looking for—send 
it back. Your money will be cheerfully returned to you 
Send United States stamps, coin or money order. Your jar of 
delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 
mailed postpaid. Send for this wonderful toilet necessity today. 
Send $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply. 


HAIR-DRESS CO., Dept.74, 920 Windsor Ave., CHICAGO 





\ \\ Jewel Elgin, Waltham, Howard, 


or any watch you want, send for 


Sy FREE CATALOG 


y 112 Pages Wonderful Values 
Diamonds, watches rings, jewelry, 
up-to-date designs. Buy the Ware 
®y, you will never miss the 
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DEALS SQUARE terete teamed Tree 


Liberty Bends accepted. 











when the real estate agent helped Al Chris- 
tie into the car, he sort of kept Hbolly- 
wood dark until he had shown off Glen- 
dale, Edendale, Santa Monica and other 
places. Hollywood was only a _ sparsely 
settled suburb anyway and about as excit- 
ing as Burbank, Ohio. 

The Christie Brothers 
accounts for the manner in 
terprising vendor of Hollywood real estate 
lost a sale. Al was very enthusiastic about 
a certain piece of property which the agent 
finally showed him on Sunset Boulevard in 
Hollywood, but he was a bit canny. While 
the agent talked in glowing terms about 
the land, Al spied a decrepit looking old 
roadhouse on the corner of Gower street. 
Al winked at his partner, made an excuse 
to walk around the block, and disappeared 
in the gate of the roadhouse. 

While the partner discussed front feet 
at so much per, Al made the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Blondeau who owned the old house 
on the corner. When Al came out of the 
house, he again looked at the front foot- 
age at so much per, rode back to Los An- 
geles in the real estate agent’s car, and as 
he went, whispered to his partner that he 
had leased the old roadhouse for three 
months at forty dollars a month. 

The next day the Nestor company be- 
gan making moving pictures around the old 
place and therein began the moving pic- 
ture history of Hollywood. Later the Nes- 
tor became the nucleus for the amalgama- 
tion of companies christened Universal and 
Christie was with that company for sev- 
eral years. 

Of course Al and the Nestor company 
might have hired a flying squadron of car- 
penters and immediately begun  construc- 
tion of a handsome studio, with beautiful 
dressing rooms and mauve curtains for the 
stars’ quarters and everything, but they 
were in a hurry to make their first picure. 
Besides, after they paid the freight bill for 
the car-load of stuff, there wasn’t any more 
of the bankroll left than you carry in sil- 
ver in your vest pocket. 

The actors and the actresses had to dress 
wherever they could find room, and the first 
picture was made with all outdoor “sets” 
so nothing would have to be built. Rus- 
sell Bassett was a rather dignified actor 
and gentleman. He approached Al one 
day and declared, “Mr. Christie, I have been 
all over the world and in many queer places. 
I have slept in the woods with a blanket 
over me, and have lived in many poor hotels 
during my career, but this is the first time 
I was ever under the necessity of dressing 
in the stable with the horses.” 

Even these experiences weren’t as bad as 
some of those which Al Christie had al- 
ready gone through in the East. They used 
to make pictures in which a band of In- 
dians chased the Sheriff and cowboys or 
vice versa. Horses were scarce because 
money was scarce and at that time (1900) 
they hadn’t yet discovered that scenes could 
be taken any other way than in consecutive 
order. So the Sheriff and cowboys galloped 
across in front of the camera, then the In- 
dians leaped on the identical horses and 
galloped around, with the camera going all 
the while. Sometimes the cameraman 
wasn’t careful and the final picture showed 
—off on the edge of the picture somewhere 
—the Indians changing horses with the cow- 
boys. 

One of the difficulties of making pictures 
led to a laughable incongruity which es- 
caped much notice in that early day. Using 
the head of a projecting machine for a 
camera, the operator had to go back to 
the studio every time he wanted to re-load 
the film. As a consequence they couldn’t 


Scotch, which 
which the en- 


are 


take a chance of going very far away to 
make the scenes. While making a picture 
of a man being hanged, the film ran out 
and the cameraman dashed over to the 
studio to re-load. While he was gone the 
gentleman with the rope around his neck 
sat down by the tree of his execution to 
take a nap. The flies were annoying and 
he put on his hat, neglecting to take it off 
again. Consequently when the picture was 
run off, at a thrilling moment of the hang- 
ing, a hat suddenly appeared on the hangee’s 
head. 

The lack of horses, mentioned above, led 
to one of Al Christie's Scotch expedients. 
He used to carry around a can of white 
paint when making scenes calling for two 
different horses. After the old black mare 
had done her bit with the Sheriff, one of 
Al’s helpers dexterously painted her fore- 
head and legs and made a different horse 
of her for the outlaw to ride. 

Some time before Christie brought the 
Nestor company West to put Hollywood on 
the moving picture map of the universe, 
he was making pictures at Bayonne, with 
Dave Horsley. They used to film a great 
many scenes on the roof of their building, and 
the shadows from the washing of the bar- 
ber’s wife next door flapped over their 
scenes at certain times of the day and 
spoiled them. Al approached the barber’s 
wife and asked her politely if she would 
mind doing her washing some other time. 
She agreed, for two dollars. The next day 
another washing appeared. Two dollars 
more was paid over to induce the barber’s 
wife to hang her clothes out at night. Every 
day, another washing appeared and the 
two-dollar bills were getting so numerous 
that Al determined to put a stop to it. Of 
course it was the barber’s wife’s own roof 
and she had a perfect right to hang out 
washing every day in the week if she felt 
like it—and she did while there was a pros- 
pect of making two dollars. 

Al hit upon the idea of hanging up can- 
vas between the barber’s roof and his own 
so that the shadows of the washing wouldn’t 
interfere with photography. And then he 
made the marvelous discovery that the sun- 
light, diffused through strips of canvas, was 
better to photograph under than the di- 
rect glare of the sun. And there was dis- 
covered the diffusing system, which is -now 
employed in every studio where interior 
scenes are made. 

But that is departing from Hollywood, the 
subject of this yarn. The old Blondeau 
place soon took a new lease on life and 
more studios were built nearby, when other 
companies discovered the picture making 
possibilities in Hollywood. 

“We soon discovered,” said Al recently, 
“that we could turn out pictures because 
of the few delays due to this location and 
the wonderful weather. Other companies 
wondered how it could be done, came to 
look over the ground and moved to Holly- 
wood bag and baggage, bringing big stock 
companies of players and many thousands 
of dollars worth of equipment. 

“You would never know the old road- 
house now, and Mrs. Blondeau lives in an- 
other little place down the street. She used 
to make a few dollars a year from her gar- 
den. Now another company pays her $240 
a month rent for her property across the 
street. 

“And you would never know the sleepy 
old road which used to be Sunset Boule- 
vard. In 1ror1t1, the real estate agent’s auto- 
mobile was about the only one that got out 
this far. Now you can’t stand in front of 
the studio five minutes and not see two or 
more well known peojle speeding down the 
smooth-paved boulevard.” 
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Costs You Nothing 
Send for our FREE 80 page Cata- 
log No. 44B. Contains over 2,000 
unusual Bargains in Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, 
ete. Anything you want will be 
sent for your 
Free Examination 

You pay nothing in advance 
NOT ONE CENT until after you 
see the article. If not entirely 
satisfied, return at our Pocs.st nse. 
Only after you are convinced 
LYON values connot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere, do you pay on 


Terms as Low as $2 Monthly 
You do not miss the money. You 
Pay at the rate of only a few cents 
aday. You invest into some thing 
worth while. There is no ‘‘red 
or annoyance to you in 


Lyon Blue- White Diamonds 
See the BARGAIN CLUSTERS 
shown. They are perfectly 
matched and blue-white. Only 
the BEST grade is handled by the 
‘House of Lyon.’’ These value 
cannot be duplicated e slsewhere 
for the same money. Thousz ands 
of persons who wear our Dia 
monds are ple peed bec ause of our 
UNUSUAL VALUES 


8% Yearly Dividend Offer 
A Binding Guarantee is furnished 
with every diamond. You are 
pre otect *d for the value and qual 
ity. ul are guaranteed 8 per 
cent yearly increase on all ex 
changes. Y« an also earn ah 
per cent BONUS This is e 
plained in our 

80 Page Bargain Catates 
Send for it TODAY, before sou 
forget. IT’S FREE. Le gon help 
you build a solid foundation for 


the _futare. Write NOW to 
Dept. 44B. 


JM.LY ON 5 C0 NEW VOR 


In Business for over 75 Years 

























































Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
* causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums 

Thickened Drums, Roaring — 
« Hissing Sounds, Perforated 

E Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
7 Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wi Ison Common-Sense Ear Drums 
**Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective inthenatural eardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF: 

ESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
994 inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


 SEXOLOGY: 
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= byWilliamH.Walling,A.M.,M.D. = 
< imparts in a clear wholesome 
= way, in one volume : = 
- Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. = 
- Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. = 
- Knowledge a Father Should Have. z 
. Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. = 
= Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 5 
2 Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. - 
eS. Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. - 
= Allin one volume Knowledge a Mother Should Have. - 
= Illustrated Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. = 
= $2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledze a Wife Should Have. ~ 
© Write for “Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. @ 
= PURITAN PUB. CO.. 765 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. = 
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*3 2 month 4 WillBuy 


A Beautifully Reconstructed 


TYPEWRITER 


With Every Modern Writing 
Convenience. Write today for 
Illustrated Circular Explaining 
Try -Before- You-Buy Plan. 

HARRY A. SMITH, 851-218 N. Wells St. 


THE SANITARY “‘0.K.”’ ERASER includ- 
es an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber Clean, Firm and Keen-edged; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are 
made, one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight 
pressure, clean Rubber is fed down t -_ us- 
ed. Price lic. New munoeres 5c¢ eac 

ALL STAT IONERS 

By mail 2cextra. Booklets free. 

The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 





, Chicago 














TRE O.K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Makers of the famous Washburne ‘‘O.K.’’ Paper fasteners 
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(aceor ‘din’ to James 


ONE of 
chanted 
spose it's 
find your 
you want 


us ain’t seen “The En- 
Barn” yet, but we 
one where you kin always 
grain an’ tater sacks when 
em. 
ANK SLASHBANG refused to 
see Ethel Clayton in ‘“Woman’s 
Weapons.” He says he’s been hit 
often enough by rolling pins an’ flat 
irons. 


SA BUNKUS read where H. B. 

Warner started to play In the 
Streets of London, but he never found 
out whether he played a fiddle or a 
flute. 


ATHLEEN KIRKMAN is _ to 


support Frank Keenan in the 
near future. Gosh, what ain’t woman 
uffrage doin’ to a woman. 

HE Crucible Of Lies’ is comin’ 

here next week. The _ sewin’ 
circle is going to boycott it. They 


say the movies is getting entirely too 
pussonal. 


W* hear that Wanda Hawley is 
very fond of Omar Cayenne. 
Maw says a little on your vittles is 


a good thing but that too much is a 
plenty. 


N “Here Comes the Bride,” Jack 
Barrymore gits married for a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Old man 
Doodgeim says it is awful to think 
of what some men will do for money. 


OHN 


SPEARS refuses to go see 
“The Lion an’ the Mouse.” He 


says them zoo plays never appealed 
to him. 


HE Oliver Films Co. are using a 

brewery for a studio. Deacon 
Soggem says the times has came to 
beat our shrapnel into cameras an’ 
our distilleries into studios. 


W"* don’t know what 
pardonable Sin” is, but we sup- 
pose the brute forgot to mail his 
wife’s letter, as usual. 


“The Un- 
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Does your 
mirror give back 
this picture? 









Can you see yourself as others see 
you? Hair so well arranged, s 
beautiful and lustrous that you feel 
confident of admiration in any 
situation. 


You can endow yourself with the unsurpass- 
able charm of lovely, luxuriant hair that will 
last through life, It is only a matter of care. 
Of keeping the scalp exquisitely clean with 
Q-ban Liquid Shampoo—fragrant and delight- 
fully cleansing. Of nourishing and stimulating 
its growth and lustre through the use of Q-ban 
Hair Tonic. It dissolves dandruff in one 
treatment—eliminates it entirely in eight or ten 
applications, 






Hair that is gray, faded, or streaked with gray 
can be brought back to its natural, uniform, 
youthful color and glossiness with Q-ban Hair 
Color Restorer. Absolutely not a dye. 


For the final touch of refinement—Q-ban De- 
pilatory—a harmless preparation for removing 
superfluous hair. Absolutely non-irritating in 
application—dquickly effective— odorless, 


Wan 


for the hair 


Study Your Silhouette! 


There’s an ideal way to dress the hair for every type of 
face. Your shadow picture will reveal the secret. Our 
booklet in every Q-ban package explains how to get the 
best results, Or we will gladly mail you a copy if you'll 


write. 
The Five Q-bans 


Q-ban Toilet and Shampoo Soap - - 25c 
Q-ban Liquid Shampoo - - - 50c 
Q-ban Hair Tonic - - 50c—$1.00 


Q-ban Hair Color Restorer - - - 75¢ 
Q-ban Depilatory - - - . - 15c 


Q-ban preparations are for sale throughout 

the United States and Canada at drug 

stores, or wherever toilet goods are sold. 

Ss’ @ Hessig-Ellis 
J ‘ 


Chemists 


Memphis Tenn. 
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A REGULAR 
HOLD UP 


A few ounces of KAPO Ceibasilk as 

applied by us will hold up the heavi- 

est person, in the water, for 3 months. 

(Used by U. S. and foreign Governments for 
this purpose.) 


THAT ’S WHY 


LIFE-SAVINC CARMENTS 
Absolutely protect you from the danger of 
drowning and cramps and from all worry. 

Very light, comfortable, and secure. 
THEY ARE NOT FILLED WITH AIR 
SWIM-WINGS $2 
For Bathing and Swimming 
WATER-VESTS $6 
For Boating and Swimming 
OCEAN WAISTCOATS $12 
For Travelers and Sportsmen 
For MEN— WOMEN — CHILDREN 
Chest measurements for all garments : — Size 

No. 1, 24 to 30 inches; Size No. 2, 32 to 
36 inches; Size No. 3, 38 to 44 inches; 
Size No. 4, 46 to 50 inches. 
Sold by Department and Sporting Goods 
Stores everywhere ; if not easily obtainable, 
will send post-paid upon receipt of price. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 
KAPO MFC. CO. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
IT ISN’T SAFE TO WAIT 





| looked—and why does she always have 

















Instant BunionRelief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
prove it to you as I have done for over 
72,500 others in the last six months. I 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, shields or pads you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—you have 
not tried my_ remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that fam go- 
ing to send it to you absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple 
home remedy which relieves you almost 
instantly of the pain; it removes the 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity dissappears—all this while 
you are wearing tighter shoes than ever. 
Just send your name and address and 
Fairyfoot will be sent you promotly in 
plain sealed envelope. Write today. 


Foot Remedy Co., 3661 Ogden Ave., Dept.33 Chicago 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


1 know because I-was Deaf and had Head Nolses 
for over 30 years My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it foryou. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.’’ In- 
expensive Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 223 70 Sth Avenue - - New York City 


* Your Cards 
rinties: 
Newspaper 

Book, Labels, Programs, Tickets 
a With an Excelsior Press. In- 
creases receipts, cuts expenses 

Kasy to use, printed rules sent 

Boy does good work. Small out- 

lay, pays for itself in short time. 

Will last for years. Write fac- 

tory for catalog of presses, type, 

outfit, samples. It will pay you. 


THE PRESS CO. 0-43, Meriden, Conn 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 

learned by mail at home Know the art 

-defense and jiu-jitsu. Have perfect health 

tLearn how to defend yourself Handle big men 
WRESTLING ‘with ease. S k. State your age. 
for HEALTH . 
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Notes From a Director's Diary 


ONDAY. Why the 
wear round necks? 
in them. If she only 


she 
her 
she 
her 
the 


devil does 
I can't stand 
knew how 


maid buff her nails before she goes 
set? Does she think they'll show ? 
Jam got down at one-thirty today and re 
fused to work in a slum scene because her 
new gingham from Hendel’s had not been 
delivered. And she doesn't like it because | 
insist that Milly, the poor factory-hand, 
would not wear silk stockings or carry a 
Pekingese. We talked it over awhile and 
she looked at her wrist-watch and screamed, 
“It's almost two and I've an appointment 
for lunch. What? Do you think—do you 
honestly THINK—the man thinks I'm going 
to break my date for a silly scene! No—l 
will NOT be back—not till later on any- 
way—and then I'm going over to Fish 
Films, Inc., for tea with Tessie True- 
love. Tomorrow at NINE? Mon Dieu!” 


on 


Tuesday. Miss Jam’s maid ‘phoned 
about eleven and said Miss Jam was ill 
and wouldn't be down today. Went to the 


| club and played hand-ball. 


Wednesday. I am _ discouraged. Miss 
Jam, in an argument over whether or not 
Milly should wear ear-rings, reminded me 
that I used to be a shoe-clerk. Good lord, 
can I never live it down? 


Friday. A delegation from the Jenny Jam 
Correspondence Club visited the Studio to- 
day and presented Miss Jam with a silver 
loving-cup and a book containing the auto 
graphs of the six thousand members of the 
Club in this country, England, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Miss Jam was photo 
graphed shaking hands with the super-del 
gate, a stout lady from Beanville. Indiana 


And then she was photographed with the 
Jjoving cup. That smile! Hundreds ot 
fan-pomes have been written about that 
smile of hers; interviews have raved about 
it. If they had to work over her as I do, 
for ciose-ups— 

I wish she'd get rid of that darned dog, 
L’Amigue. Just when we were all ready 
to shoot Jenny in her hall-bedroom about 
to turn on the gas, in struts that Pekingese— 
or is it a Brussels Griffon?—and spoils it 
all. Gosh—her make-up! She could take 
lessons from any extra. 

She has some new sables; she’s insuffer- 
able today. 

Saturday. I feel sorry for Harold 
Heaveup, her leading man. Poor old 
Harold; he’s an old-timer and he has to 
stand for everything she hands him. In 
the strangle scenes she digs her chin into 
his shoulder and pulls at his tie and all 
Harold can do is smile, smile, smile. 

I hate her. I never thought I 
ever hate anyone so much. She is forever 
complaining that she hasn’t been well- 
lighted when as a matter of fact it’s the 
thick crust of calsomine on her face that 
makes her look like that. She fired the 
best camera man I ever had, the other day. 

She has her mother with her, now. Her 
mother used to be in burlesque and was 
playing characters in stock when Jenny 
went on the screen. She watches Jenny 
make every scene; stands behind me and 
gives me _ pointers. “Jenny,” she'll say, 
“could be posed better than that. If she 
turned left profile now,—” Of course. 

I am just about at the end of my string— 


would 


Sunday. Thank God! She has formed 


her own company! 


(Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 110) 


Busysopdy, RocHESTER.—A woman reforms 
a man and then she throws him over because 
he no longer interests her. Isn’t it so? Tom 
Moore may be addressed Goldwyn studios, 
Culver City. You might write to Tallulah 
Bankhead care the same company, although 
I believe she is no longer with them. Ora 
Carew was Tom’s leading woman in “Go 
West, Young Man.” Willard Mack wrote 
it. Call again, anon. 


J. Fraser, HALiraAx.—It would be easiest, 
I think, to write to the various stars, en- 
closing postage, and requesting their auto- 
graphs; then to paste them in your sister’s 
book. Do you really want my signature? 
It is just, “The Answer Man,” you know 
We really appreciate all the verbal bouquets 


Jean E. W., Frint.—Is Charlie Ray dead 
or alive? Yes. He didn’t have the flu, at 
least not seriously. You say that after 
thinking about using the pale pink station- 
ery which a Best Girl Friend gave you, or 
the delicate lavendar that a doting aunt 
bestowed, or the deep blue which your sis- 
ter thought matched your tastes—you de- 
cided to use the plain white that you bought 
yourself. Thanks. It seems that an An- 
swer Man’s layout of Christmas gifts has 
nothing on a girl’s birthday remembrances. 
Niles Welch is still playing for Lasky. He’s 
married, to Dell Boone. “And he looks so 
boyish, and young, and all.” You really 
subscribe. You are rather a Dear 
Young Thing, you know. Following is the 


cast of “Blind Man's Eyes,’ Metro with 
Bert Lytell: Hugh Overton....Bert Lytell; 
Basil Santoine....Frank Currier; Harriet 
Santoine....Naomi Childers; Matthew La- 
trone....Joseph Kilgour; Gabriel Warden 
....Richard Morris; Donald Avery....Mor- 
ris Foster; Mrs. Overton....Gertrude 
Claire; Edith Overton....Mignon Anderson. 
Whew !! 


Rose, Detroit.—Dear Rose: I 
and hope you are the same. Your letter 
was a model of decorous tact and innate 
breeding. (I have never been sure what the 
latter really meant but all our best lady- 
novelists write about it.) Therefore I take 
great pleasure in answering your questions, 
viz. and to wit: One: that the address of 
Tony Moreno is Vitagraph studios, Holly- 
wood, Cal.; that of Wallace Reid, Lasky, 
Hollywood. Two: that the name of the girl 
that Mr. Moreno is engaged to is Miss 
a Mr. Moreno says he is not 
engaged to anybody. Three: that the play- 
ers in “The Turn of the Road” (Brentwood), 
released through Exhibitors Mutual and 
written and directed by King W. Vidor, 
husband of Florence Vidor—are as follows 
and may you have the best of health and 
happiness and oblige yours truly, the Answer 
Man. Hamilton Perry....George Nichols; 
Paul Perry....Lloyd Hughes; Reverend 
Matthew Barker....Winter Hall; June 
Barker....Helen Jerome Eddy; Evelyn 
Barker....Pauline Curley; Bob....Ben 
Alexander. 


am well 
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Questions and Answers 
( Continued ) 


ANOTHER SWEET SIXTEEN, IRWELL, OHIO. 
—My hearing is still pretty fair, thanks. 
Nazimova is in her early thirties. Viola Dana 
is about twenty; Louise Huff is about twen- 
ty-two; Harrison Ford is pretty old—oh, 
thirty, anyway. You bet I bothered you? 
I bet you didn’t. Come again, awfully soon. 





Mrs. M. E., MINNEAPOLis. — Gerda 
Holmes, formerly of Essanay, isn't playing 
now. Grace Darmond has lately been seen 
in “What Every Woman Wants” for Exhibi- 
tors Mutual; before that Grace was Earle 
Williams’ leading woman. Blanche Sweet 
has her own company for Harry Garson. 
Lillian Gish is with Griffith; her latest is 
“Broken Blossoms,’ from Thomas Burke’s 
fearful and gorgeous tale of subterranean 
London, “The Chink and the Child”— 
(“Limehouse Nights’). Bert Lytell is mar- 
ried to Evelyn Vaughan He's thirty or 
thereabouts, I guess. 


Frances L. R., WinpoM, MINN.—You 
may obtain a photograph of the late Harold 
Lockwood from Metro Pictures Corporation, 
1476 Broadway, New York City, upon re- 
ceipt of a quarter. He died of the influ- 
enza. There’s a stunning picture in this 
issue of the Talmadge sisters—Norma and’ 
Constance—together. I think you'll be rec-’ 
ompensed for the long and weary waiting. 
Bill Desmond is married to Mary Mclvor. 
You want a story about him. Write to him 
at the Hampton studios, L. S. 

M. D. L. K., CoLtincswoop, N. J.—Alice 
Brady is in her middle twenties, I presume. 
(Perhaps I do.) Pauline Frederick is about 
thirty-three. You want a story of Alice's 
life in PHotopLay by herself. Alice is so 
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busy she wouldn't have time to write it. 
Mrs. Drew will continue to make comedies, 
engaging a comedian to play opposite her. 
Sidney Drew's death was sincerely lamented 
by everyone who knew him; his charitable 
works were many and un-press agented. 
The late comedian did much during the war 
although his acts were not always recorded. 
Madame Petrova is the wife of Dr. Stewart, 
an Indianapolis physician. So you liked Ma- 
dame on the stage although you hadn’t cared 
for her before. And you sat in the third 
row, too. 


ALMA, SWEET ALMA.—I have never been 


up in an airplane. They will take you up 
here if you buy $25,000 worth of Victory 
Bonds; I should like to buy the bonds and 
I should like to go up; but I’m subsisting 
on nothing now in order to earn the right 
to wear my blue button. If some of you 
girls don’t get busy and make me that 
fudge 





By the way, I wonder where | 
they'll park their planes? That picture | 





was, indeed, of Bill Hart. Who would have | 


thought it—Bill in doublet and hose and a 
Shakespearean pose? Don’t get bored. Only 
people who are mentally lazy get bored; the 
world is so full of a number of things, you 
know—even after July first. Yes, I've heard 
that “if at thirst you don’t succeed—dry, 
dry again.” Goo'bye 


Sanpy, Bar Harsor.—What would I say | 


if a Scotchman offered me a drink? Id 
say, first, that it was uncanny; later on 


I might remark that the Scotch are fond of | 


their bit of tea. Elsie Ferguson, who in- 
trigues you peculiarly, has just uttered 
against the tight skirt. “How,” she asks us, 
“how can an actress spurn the villain, and 
make a hasty exit, in a hobble skirt ?”’ Inas- 
much as Elsie is always a la mode as to 
dress I suppose our inland sisters and sweet- 


hearts will be letting out the seams in their | 
summer suits. Her latest, “The Witness for | 


the Defense.” 
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Send 15¢ to Vivaudou, Times Building, 
N.Y., fora sample of Lady Mary perfume 


Fashionable— 


because its unusual fragrance 
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ABLACH 






, Face Powper 
A Lady of Intelligence 


said, ‘‘Why should I try everything new. when 
LABLACHE fulfills every requirement? My 
old-time favorite is wonderfully adhering, dain- 
tily fragrant and keeps my 
complexion smooth as 
velvet. i have never 
found its equal.” 
Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 


SINCE 1881 gerous. Flesh, White, 


Pink or Cream, 65c, 


“TheNIGHIwear of a Nation! | J ts msi. “over"twe 

















million boxes sold 
annually, Sed 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.57 


Ws 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
< 


(Exceeds expectations) (=:))/ 















































The Famous For Removi Md Hair 
Made the 
French Depila- 4 Sleeveless Gown 
tory Powder Possible 


Since the introduction of X-Bazin it is no longer 
immodest or embarrassing to wear evening 
Be gowns without sleeves or made of sheer 
SS fabrics, because this famous French de- 
Se pilatory removes superfluous hair just 
as simply as soap and water dissolve 
dirt. X-Bazin provides the com- 
fortable, dainty way of making 
underarms smooth and does 
not stimulate or coarsen 
later growth. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 
223 Washington St. 
New York 












50c and $1.00 
at drug and de- 
partment stores, or 
we will mail direct on 
receipt of pricein U.S.A. 
, 75c and $1.50 elsewhere. 














Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refundcd 
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Questions and Answers 
( Continued) 


Complexion 


Smooth and velvety as 
the petals of a rose is the 
complexion aided by 


Nadine Face Powder 
This delicate 
imparts an _ indefinable 
charm—a charm which 
lingers in the memory. 
The smooth texture of 
Nadine adheres until 
washed off. It prevents 
sunburn or the return of 
discolorations. 
Its coolness is refresh- 
Flesh ing, and it cannot harm 
Pink the tenderest skin 
Nadine Face Powder 
Brunetté peautifies millions of com- 
White plexions today. Why not 
yours? 


Sold in Gree I ‘ it 
Leading Toilet Counter 
Or By Mail 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, 
Paris, Tenn. 
Dept. C. P. 


beautifhier 





HE Art of Good Dressing is 

more than a matter of gowns, 
The effect of the smartest costume 
may be injured by ill-fitting or in- 
ferior dress accessories. 


Vite? Guife 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 


give the wearer comfort and con- 
fidence and permit absolute free- 
dom of action—all most essential 
to a graceful carriage. 


Styles for women, misses and children sold everywhere. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BosTON 





My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. Write today, 
enclosing 3 stamps We teach Beauty Culture. 


D. J. MAHLER, 197-X Mahier Park, Providence, R. t. 





“I—I know I can’t, sir,” 


| questions answered many times before. 











Mrs. A. S., MINNEAPOLIS.—That’s impos- 
sible. It reminds me, though, of the angry 
father who told the young man, “You can’t 
walk in my house and hang up your hat.” 
said the shy suitor 
Monroe Salisbury 
Bill 


—“you're sitting on it.” 


Hart isn’t married. 

Maxim SvAGROVSKY, CLEVELAND.—Your 
letter was turned over to us. If you will 
look at the Studio Directory, which is pub- 


| lished every month in PHoTopLay MAGAZINE, 


you will find the largest and best-known film 
concerns represented, together with ad- 
dresses. We will always be glad to give you 
any information you want on pictures and 
players. Thank you. 


Hicu Brow, Mapison, Wis.—So you are 
astounded that you, a university sophomore 
and a professor’s daughter at that, should 
be writing to the Answer Man. Never mind, 


| my dear; we are very broad-minded, if low- 


brow, and wouldn't hold it against you. I 
think history is the most important of all 
studies; we must know something about all 
previous ages to appreciate our own. Per- 
haps in a previous reincarnation you were 
concerned as to the age, height, weight, and 
matrimonial status of some young gladiator. 
Right now you're a movie fan between 
essays, and write to Me in class. Casson 
Ferguson should certainly send you a photo- 
graph to put between your bust of Socrates 
and your portrait of the Bard. For Casson, 
in his past, used to play Shakespeare. He, 
too, has lived it down. All about him: He 
made his world premier May 2oth., 1891, 
in Alexandria, La. He is American; edu- 
cated privately in Paris. Eight years on 
the stage in America and Europe; juvenile 
with Robert Mantell; musical stock for Mo- 
rosco; musical comedy in London; grand 
opera in Paris (as you see, your highbrow 
hunch about him was okey). Fillums: Uni- 
versal, Morosco, Triangle, Hampton, Lasky, 
and Ince. Lately in “Secret Service” 
(Lasky). Height: five feet and ten and 
one-half inches; weight, one hundred and 
fifty pounds; unmarried. He has _ four 


| brothers and three sisters, all nonprofessional. 
| And we defy you to parse this paragraph. 


Go back to Virgil; he needs you. 


MurigE_, Poprar BLurr, Mo.—Sorry, 
Muriel, but we don't go in for that sort of 
thing. And I didn’t say I'd have that in- 
formation for you in a month; I merely 
advised you to write again in a month. 
Here’s the cast of “Hands Up”: Echo De- 
lano....Ruth Roland; Hands Up....George 
Chesbro; Judith Strange....Easter Waters; 
The Phantom Rider.... 


STILL IN FRANCE—C. M. 
good letter. Your story reminds me of the 
one about the weary Irishman who said, 
looking at the sign on a car in France, “ ‘40 
Hommes’ but not a place to sleep!” The 
little girl who played the part of the Dis- 


Yours was a 


| turber, or the Mademoiselle who would not 


be Americanized, in “Hearts of the World” 
was Dorothy Gish. [I'll tell Dorothy, the 
next time I see her, what you said about 
her. She will be tickled to death; and 
maybe you'll get a photograph. Lottie Pick- 
ford is married. She has a little daughter, 
Mary Pickford Rupp. Baby Marie Osborne 
is the kiddie who has always played in the 
“Mary Sunshine” pictures; she was not 
killed. Chaplin isn’t going on the stage, 
reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 
“Fine Arts” is past; but the Griffith studios 
are now the Sunset, Hollywood. Griffith, 
however, is probably on his way abroad by 
this time, after some picture material in and 
around New York. 


Cuartes W. S., SeatTLeE—I am still 
searching for my lost illusions. That’s one 
thing you can never get back, no matter 
how many want-ads you insert. The only 
substitute is a sense of humor. Your sug- 
gestion has been noted by the editor but I 
hardly think it will be acted upon, for vari- 
ous editorial reasons. Thanks for your in- 
terest; and whenever you have anything to 
say—shoot! Our information and files are 
always at your service, suh. 


PauL E.—We don’t publish serials. I have 
never thought that some leading men look 
like waiters; but I know some leading men 
who have waited, and waited, for a raise 
in salary and billing. Marie Walcamp acted 
in the Universal to-be-continued called “Lib- 
erty.’ I never go to see a serial; I know I 
should become interested and would have 
to give up too many Tuesday nights to it. 
Besides after seeing the heroine in the lion’s 
jaws and worrying about how she’s going 
to get out in the next chapter I shouldn't 
be able to sleep nights. 


PaT, VANCOUVER.—"Princess Pat” or H. R. 
H. Patricia of Connaught is no more. She's 
Lady Patricia Ramsaye now. She gave up 
her title when she married Commander Alex- 
ander Ramsaye in February. It’s a_pre- 
cedent indeed. The Dolly Sisters are still 
on tour in “Oh, Look!” Not doing any 
picture work at present. I'd suggest that 
you write to them care Elliott, Comstock 
and Gest, Century Theatre, N. Y. C. Doro- 
thy Dalton, Ince, Culver City. William Des- 
mond, Hampton, Hollywood. 


GLapys B., NEw York.—Yourre right in 
your sympathy; some of my letters are dry 
as July first. A definition for prohibition? 
Just the opposite of irrigation. Here’s to 
the boozeless drama; no more western bars 
with a staggering cowboy drawing on our 
defenceless hero. Robert Leonard is not 
playing now; he hasn't acted for sometime 
Directing for International now. Ella Hall? 
Answered elsewhere. Jack Kerrigan is with 
Hampton, L. A. Lois Wilson isn’t playing 
opposite him just now. Don’t know why. 
Charles Ray, Ince, Culver City, Cal. 


R. S. A. DAytona.—I wouldn’t disappoint 


you for the world. Some girls 
pretty little pale pink cocktails; a great 
many think they are all right after you 
have eaten a big dinner. Are you a créme de 
menthe? Elliott Dexter’s latest to be re- 
leased is “For Better, for Worse,” under 
Cecil DeMille’s direction. Gloria Swanson, 
Wanda Hawley, Tom Forman, Raymond 
Hatton, and Theodore Roberts—a real all- 
star cast. We're running the fiction version. 
Miss Wanda, by the way, that blonde bon- 
bon, is to have the prize plum of the pic- 
ture year: the part of “Peg” in “Peg o’ My 
Heart,’ when Paramount produces it. Faire 
Binney is on the stage in a new production. 
Sister Constance is featured in ‘39 East.” 
Mrs. Castle made some of the scenes for her 
new pictures in Florida, I believe. Have you 
read her book, “My Husband’’? 


are like 


JEANNE, CHICAGO.—Now that you ask me, 
I don’t like your leading man. And in case 
your leading man is also the favorite of sev- 
eral thousand other girls of my correspond- 
ence, I want merely to mention that I like 
deep red roses best. Charles Chaplin makes 
so few productions because he prefers quality 
to quantity. The few he makes are winners 
sure fire. His latest is “Sunnyside.” 
Douglas Fairbanks’ new one, “The Knicker- 
bocker Buckaroo”—a _ seven-part special; 
Artcraft bought it. You’re dead right. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 




















GRAY HAIR 


is an evidence of 
advancing, years 

















Before and After 


CARMICHAEL’S 
GRAY HAIR 
RESTORER 


and retain your youthful appearance. || 


Absolutely Harmless 


Thousands of refined women now use 
and endorse this safe gray hair restorer. 








FREE—SPECIAL OFFER [| 


To every woman ordering a bottle of Carmichael’s 

Gray Hair Restorer at $1.00, we will include 

free of charge a regular 5oc jar of ““Re-mo-vo,”’ 

the perfumed Hair Remover—non-irritant. Only 
one order to a customer. 


THE REMOVO COMPANY 
Gridley Bldg. Dept.B Syracuse, N.Y. 




















Reduce YourFlesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


~\. ReducingRubber Garments 
For Men and Women 
=) 







Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians 


Send forillustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


O53) 






Bust Reducer, $5.50 353-5th Ave., N.Y. (Billings Bide... 
Chin Reducer, $2.00 ( Ent.on 34th St.,3rd Door East) 
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Be Beautiful 


M* wonderful Parisian Beauty aid will give 
4 you a beautiful, soft, satin-like complexion 





All imperfections disappear when tt is used 
Send 10 cents today for a sample—try it 


MARIE ANDRE, 451 West 64th St.,Chicago, Ill. 










The Highest Paid Profession taught pene 
i F months of home study by new sys em 


na few 
FREE BOOK International Accountants Soriety 


sept. 7G, 2626 S. Michigan Ave..Chicago 


CPA. 





Have you seen the Photoplay Magazine 
Screen Supplement? Ask your ex- 
hibitor when he is going to show it. 


















ay ACCOUNTANCY 


(Juestions and Answers 
(Continued) 


F. B. G., Somervitte. We will now sing, 
“Ev’ry Day’ll be Sunday when the Town 
Goes Dry.” Oh, it’s not worrying me any. 
I do not depend on the spirituous stuff for 
my winnowing of wit. 
Wally. Delight Evans doesn’t write for any 
“newspaper or anything” but PHoroptay. 
You wish the Mag. came out twice as often? 
Gosh, I don’t! 


Epwarp W., Casper, Wyo.—So_ you're 
twenty-five miles from any town with only 
the jack rabbits and the coyotes to keep 
you company; and you want sympathy. 
You need it—even though you do tell me 
about “the dull monotony of it.” Did you 
see “Out of the Fog?” June Mathis, who 
wrote the sub-titles, used “dull monotony” 
no less than three times. I don’t blame her 
and [ don’t blame you; it’s a nice smooth 
phrase. Victoria Forde is the girl who used 
to act in the Eddie Lyons-Lee Moran come- 
for Universal. She's Mrs. Tom Mix, 
retired. 


aves 


Ista, Dattas.—I remember you very well. 
Couldn’t forget the name. You sound any- 
way like a heroine in a Robert W. Cham- 
bers spy-story. Charles Ray, Ince-Para- 
mount; Gladys Brockwell, Fox, L. A. They 
will send you their pictures, I think. Write 
again. 


Peccy, ATLANTIC City.—I am rejoicing if 
it is true that you read my Answers over 
again and they seem new to you each time. 
Yes, yes, @ man may marry a woman for 
her beauty; and divorce her because she 
can’t make those light biscuits or lemon- 
cream pie. Inasmuch as you are traveling 
all the time I can quite understand you 
haven’t had a chance to learn to cook. 
But you might take a week off this sum- 
mer and learn how to use a rolling-pin and 
make the acquaintance of the various kinds 
of flour—not orchids. Irene Castle is work- 
ing right now on a film version of the Rob- 
ert Chambers novel, “The Firing Line. 
The first of her series of features for Para- 
mount. Jack Mulhall? He was with Para- 
mount. Mary Pickford in “Daddy Long- 
Legs.” Mae Marsh may go on the stage. 
I didn’t use your nom “Sucha Newsance” 
because it isn’t new and besides, you aren't. 


E. M. B. B., St. Jouns.—See here, old 
dear, I don’t ask you for your family tree 
Two names and a nicknime are all that’s 
necessary to gain admittance to the Query 
Club of which I am President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, etc.—all self-appointed. My 
boy, you can’t get into the movies without 
starting from the bottom of the ladder un 
less you are a good jumper. Think of the 
endless variety and experience of an extra’s 
career; if you started in to star you’d miss 
a lot and have to work hard right away. 
So by all means don’t apply for a stellar 
position at the outset—you’d find yourself 
on the other side of the door pronto—which 
is Spanish for pretty-darn-quick. 


FioripA, Il—Herbert Heyes? He played 
with May Allison in “In for Thirty Days.” 
He was quite heroic in “Heart of the Sun- 
set”—in fact he was beachy. And he has 
his own company now, working some of 
the time in Portland, Oregon, as I under- 
stand it. B. Washburn, late of Chicago, is 
| working now on the screen version of “A 
Very Good Young Man,” a play from the 
pen of an ex-dancer, Martin Brown, which 
enjoyed a brief—very brief run in Man- 
hattan last season. With “Wash” in this 
are Helen Jerome Eddy, our pensive intel- 
lectual ingenue; Helene Chadwick, late of 
Pathe, and Anna Nilsson, the glorious lady- 





viking. 


No, no, that’s not | 
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Buy Today—Ten Months to Pay 
“SWEET” DIAMONDS 


are highest quality, blue-white, perfect-cut gems. 
Every Diamond guaranteed for Quality and Value. 


*“SWEET’S”’ Ten-Payment Plan 


Goods sent on approval at our expense. Examine. If 
satistied, pay only one-fifth the purchase priceand the 
rest in ten equal monthly payments. YOUR CREDIT 
IS GOOD WITH THE HOUSE OF SWEET ~— NO 
RED TAPE NO DELAY~ Absolutely Confidential. 


“SWEET’S” Money-Back Guarantee 
protects you in every way. Any money you may have 
deposited will be promptly refunded if you are not 
entirely satisfied. 

Our 734% Profit Sharing Exchange Plan 
applies to all exchanges of SWEET DIAMONDS. 
We share our profits with our customers by allowing 
them ayearly increase of 7’ per cent more than paid 
on all Diamonds exchanged for more expensive ones, 


Our FREE Catalog 


$30.00 


contains over 1500 gift suggestions in 
Diamonds, ody aot by ings, 
Pins, La Vallieres, Silverware, French Ivory Toilet are, Cut 
Glass, Cameras, and Phonographs. Send TODAY for SWEET 
DeLuxe Catalog. Write now to Dept. 429-M. 


L.W. Sweet & Company, -. 


2-4 Maiden Lane, Dept. 429-M, New York City 
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Three Men 
and One Girl 


Midnight, 
fantastic encounter with this mysterious girl! 


Was she 


ten thou- 


a country house, and a sudden, 


Was there something behind it? 
lost 


the tool of the man who had “‘ bs 
sand dollars? Was she engaged to the other 


man? Or was she— 


But find out for yourself. It’s a tangle of 


romance and mystery and a hard business 


deal that will keep you awake nights. 


CRATER’S GOLD 


eye . 
By Philip Curtiss 
Author of THE LADDER and 
BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 
He has 


taking suspense, 


outdone even himself in breath- 


love, adventure, mystery -—— 
a real, big mystery that keeps you guessing 

the amusing contract of the New York theatre 
folk trying to do a strange kind of business 
with the hard-headed old Connecticut farmers 
this, the romance of the hidden 


— all with 


treasure, makes a story that sparkles with 


surprises at every turn. 


Be 
$1.50 


N. Y. 


Get it at once at your bookseller’s. 


baffled and charmed. 


HARPER & BROS.  **zblishes 
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‘Does em Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? 


IF your handitches for a pencil you may have in 

you the making of a great cartoonist. You do We 
not have to bea genius. If you havea liking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in ae profitable profession. 

Through the Federal Course in Applie a artoon- 
ing, America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you 
succeed. Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. 
McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They 
show you by examples how they began and what were 
their stepping stones to success. 


“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 


members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 


978 Warner Bldg Minneapolis, Mix 
TURN INTO | 


YOUR STORY IDEAS MONEY 


You elop Ss 
ble short stories and photoplay Jack ‘London said so. 
He nd other sreat writers have 


Write io Free Book 


ory Offer. Don't lose 


er institute, S. S. cont. 183. Y "ht. pscceety ind. 
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Rawlinson is in New York at present, 


| married to Roberta 


PHOTOPL: 


| 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 
( Continued ) 


Miss G. M. W., Norrotk, Va.—The Gold- 
wyn Film Corporation is located at Culver 
City, California. You did not tell me what 
department you wished to reach. The stu- 
dios are in C. C., with such Goldwyn stars 
as Pauline Frederick, Madge Kennedy, Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Tom Moore, and Mabel Nor- 
mand working there. 

a ALLENTOWN .—Herbert 
play- 
ing leads in J. Stuart Blackton’s productions. 
You may reach him at the Blackton studios 
in Brooklyn. His latest appearance is in 
“A House Divided,” in which Sylvia Breamer 
has the opposite role. I wonder if Herb 
has discarded his cap since settling in Man- 
hattan? Yes, he has a nice smile; and he’s 
Arnold, an actress. 


SUBSCRIBER, 


BARBARA B., SypNEY.—I am thankful for 
that hot Australian day if it encouraged you 
to write to me. Do they call you “Bab”? 


| If you write your stories in the same vein 


as your letters you'll be an Australian Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. I’m just as sorry as you 


|are that Eugene O’Brien isn’t playing with 


| status with Famous Players-Lasky. 


Norma Talmadge; but I can’t do anything 
about it. O’Brien’s work merited his being 
featured, however; and that is his present 
It’s the 
leading-men to be 
Write Eugene again, at the 


fate of good (looking) 
starred, I guess. 


| Hotel Royalton, New York. Thanks for call- 





|famous for her portrayals on the 


ing me a jolly good old soul; I think you’re 
rather a topping person, myself. Good luck 
—and unburden your soul to me whenever 
you like. 


Mrs. P. M. T., Omana, Nes—I was 
amused at an ad. in the motion picture 
columns to this effect: ““‘The Heart of Hu- 
manity’ has the indorsement of Carl 
Laemmle, president of the Universal Film 
Mfg. Company.” Anita Stewart doesn’t 
wear any wig; her hair is brown. She has; 
various coiffures or what-you-call-’ems in 
different pictures, if that’s what you mean. 
Dot Gish wore a wig in “Hearts of the 
World” and D. W. Griffith has had her wear 
it in all her new pictures since then, with the 
exception of “The Hun Within.’ Nazimova 
played the violin before she went in for 
tragedy. You must be thinking of Anna 
Pavlowa, the great dancer, who made one 
screen appearance, in Lois Weber’s “The 
Dumb Girl of Portici.” Some of the play- 
ers, I am almost afraid to say, use glycerin 
instead of talent for their tear-scenes. There 
was a corking story about that in PuHoro- 
PLAY once, called “What Makes ’Em Cry?” 
Look it up—issue of April, 1918. 


Emma, N. Y.—I don’t know everything. 
I know that I don’t, and that’s all I need to 
know. Clara Kimball Young has her own 
company, under the management of Harry 
Garson; she is working now in “The Better 
Wife.” She is in Los Angeles at this writ- 
ing. She gets a good many letters, you know. 
How did you like that art section picture 
of her? 


H. L., Stamrorp.—Nazimova 
to Charles Bryant, who usually plays with 
her, on the stage and on the screen. Her 
latest picture is “The Brat,” following “The 
Red Lantern.” She is very brunette; is 
speaking 
stage, notably in Ibsen, and in “War Brides,” 
in which her success was sensational. She 
Russian. You say you have that great 
desire to become an actress; but when you 
mention it to your friends they laugh. If 
they got three hundred letters, more or less, 
a week, as we do, from girls who want to 
get into the movies, they wouldn't think it 
was so darned funny. Sorry, but read the 
rules. 


is married 


is 


K. C., PortLanp.—That’s very, very nice 
of you. That may have been Wally Reid 
you saw in the Union Station in Chicago two 
years ago. Still, it may have been the An- 
swer Man. Was it on a Saturday after- 
noon; did the man have a gray coat and 
a soft hat, with brown shoes? Ah; who 
could it have been? Mary Miles Minter will 
send you her picture. Marguerite Clark’s 
latest is “Come Out of the Kitchen.” 

PENNSYLVANIA FAN, PHILADELPHIA.—Y¢es, 
times have changed. I was talking to an 
old theatrical man the other day; he was 
comparing the old show with the new. He 
used to take out a Shubert show with car- 
loads of scenery and actors; now he’s car- 
rying a small satchel containing reels of the 
film that he’s exploiting. You want pic- 
tures of Emmy Wehlen. Also more about 
Betty Compson and Olive Thomas. Don't 
you like the fictionizations ? 


V. F., Dayton.—You'd like to know how 

Elmo Lincoln does all that acrobatic stuff. 
Perhaps he belongs to the Los Angeles Ath- 
letic Club. O’Brien address given above. 
You are not the only fan who wants to see 
the Talmadge-O’Brien combination back 
again. I liked it myself. Mary’s curls are 
real; their color does not come out of a 
bottle either. Norma Talmadge did not 
play in Miss Pickford’s “Poor Little Pep- 
pina.” —— 
Mo ty, Hastincs, Nes.—Anita Stewart is 
married to Rudolph Cameron. He _ has 
been discharged from the service, in which 
he was an aviator, and has joined his 
wife on the coast. You may write 
Anita at the Lois Weber studios in Holly- 
wood. Myrtle Stedman’s latest appearance 
was with Alice Brady in “In the Hollow of 
Her Hand.” She has her own company 
now, I think. Pauline Frederick, Goldwyn; 
Ethel Clayton, Lasky; Norma Talmadge, Se- 
lect; Marian Sais, Haworth (Sessue Haya- 
kawa company); Marguerite Clark, Famous 
Players-Lasky, Hollywood; Mary Pickford, 
Pickford studios, Hollywood. 


L. L., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—Herbert Raw- 
linson is married to Roberta Arnold. Blanche 
Sweet’s. picture, “The Unpardonable Sin,” 
directed by Marshall Neilan for Harry Gar- 
son, is now being released. Marie Doro, I 
understand, is coming back to the screen in 
a new series of photoplays by Herbert 
Brenon. They are producing in England. 
Bert Lytell, Metro. Elliott Delter, Lasky. 

A.tLta—Not Nazimova.—So you don’t like 
the way I discourage aspirants to screen 
honors. If you are bent on becoming an 
actress I couldn’t stop you, you know. It 
isn’t that I don’t wish you all success. I do. 
It is customary to enclose a quarter with a 
request for a photograph. Irene Castle has 
returned to the screen. Just one thing 
more: almost every girl who starts out to 
become an actress is sure she is going to 
prove a second Pickford. So far it hasn’t 
happened. Do you wonder I am slightly 
skeptical? Please write again and ask more 
questions. 


Otive D. anp Rita HEwer, Onrtario.—It 
was reported that Irene Castle was to marry 
Tom Powers, an actor now appearing in 
musical comedy in London, who was once in 


Vitagraph pictures. The rumor, however, 
has been strenuously denied by Mrs. Foote, 
mother of Irene. Kitty Gordon’s daughter, 
Vera, is just seventeen; she’s playing in her 
mother’s pictures whenever there’s a good 
part for her. Bruntan Studios, L. 
Johnny Hines, World. Mary Pickford had 
the ‘flu. but she quite all right now. 
Thanks; I did buy something cool with the 
enclosed; but it wasn’t a soda. 


1S 


















Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


FRANK 19, HatiFrax, N. S.—Glad you were 
pleased with your answers last month. A 
satisfied customer is our best guarantee. 
We are advertised by our loving subscribers. 
Frank, my boy: if you have written a sce- 
nario about Paris and its evils you’d better 
let me read and pass on it before you send 
it to any producer. You say the shero is 
a rag-picker’s daughter who is as beautiful 
as a night in Dartmouth and as innocent as 
Laura Murdock in “The Easiest Way.” That 
fillum of yours is never going to pass the 
National Bored Nonsensers. Claire Whitney 
was with Metro last; perhaps you will see 


her soon in “The Man Who Stayed at 
Home,” with King Baggot. George Mc- 
Daniel was Webster Hilton, Marjorie’s 


brother, in “Shark Monroe.” Marjorie was 
played by Katherine MacDonald, the latest 
lady-to-have-her-own-company. Everybody’s 
incorporating now. Soon it’s going to be, 
“The Answer Man, Ltd.” 


Crecii1a, CHicaco.—There is no one by 
the name of “Honor Hale” in the movies 
that we have heard of; but I’m sure there 
should be. Do not, however, accept this 
as assurance that the producers will feel the 
same way about it. I'd advise you to fin- 
ish school before you even think of starting 
to climb the starry path. (I wonder just 
how many times I have given this advice? 
I'm running out of synonymous phrases to 


take the place of “hreaking into the 
movies.’’) 

Dynamo, New Yorx.—Dustin Farnum 
has been playing right along for United. 


His first was Zane Grey's “The Light of 
Western Stars’; his second, “A Man in the 
Open.” He is working now on “The Harvest 
of Shame.” Bill's still with Fox. The Farnum 
story is coming along pretty soon and it will 
be a corker. Look elsewhere for the answers 
to your other questions. A hitch in time has 
saved many from matrimony. I have not 
yet found the lady who can make lemon- 
cream pie to suit my taste. 


Lewis M., Marion, S. C.—Haven’t had 
any news of Vivian Rich for some time. I 
used to see her in those American short- 
reelers. She has done other things since her 
“Flying A” days, however. Really, I don’t 
think Eddie Polo believes that the figures 
on his weekly check should be confided to 
the world. At least he hasn’t told us; and 
I am sure we would be the first to know. 
William S. Hart is as shy as an ingenue on 
most subjects appertainin’ to William S. 
Hart, but we know he is along in his forties. 
Thanks for propaganding PHotoptay in your 
neighborhood. 


Mickey, SEATTLE.—There’s a song called 
“Mickey”; it has a hummable tune and some 
of the lyrics actually rhyme. You say they 
called you Mickey before Mabel Normand 
ever started work on her film production of 
the same name. My, you must have been a 
mere child. The Gish sisters both work at 


the Griffith studios in Hollywood. Con- 
stance Talmadge, Morosco studios, L. A. 
Eugene O’Brien, given elsewhere. Mary 


Thurman, Lasky studios, Hollywood. 

G. V. K. K., Visatia, Cat.—How sweet is 
summer. Old stuff, say you? There is no 
old stuff when one is young. I may not be 
blonde and wear a Pershing-cut coat but my 
heart is light. I am very Chesterfieldian— 
you know the ad? “Mild, and yet Yes, 
Marjorie Rambeau is married, to Hugh Dill- 
man McGaughy. Last month’s Plays and 
Players told you about it. Gloria Swanson 
had the lead in DeMille’s “Don’t Change 
Your Husband.” Florence Vidor, in “Old 
Wives for New.” Pauline Frederick is the 
present Mrs. Willard Mack. 
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Trade Mark Reg. 


200 years of instrument making 












You may have 
your owr home, 
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Dept. B-153 
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WurUIZER cs 


Play It a Week 


your choice of more than 2,000 instruments for a week’s trial in 
lay it as if it were your own. Then i 
at our expense, Trial does not cost you a penny. 


onvenient Monthly Payments 


If you decide to buy you may pay the low manufacturer’s price at the rate 
ofa few cents a day. The name “ 

rearly twe centuries, Every known musical instrument sold to you at direct- 

rice. 

o years. 


Send the Coupon Y The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co 


Just put your name and address on the coupon 
Now, Please state what instrument you are interested 

in. There is ne obligation. We wil) send you the bi 
160-page book free and prepaid. Send coupor now! 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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, Trial 


S. 


if you wish, you may send it back 


Don’t miss this big offer. 


Wurlitzer’’ has stood for the highest quality for 
We’ve supplied U. S. 
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E 4th Street, Cincinnat!, Ohto 
S. Wabasb Avenue, Chicago. Ill. 


Pie catalog, absolutely free 
about your special offcr direct from the 
manufacturer, 
a 
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FACE POWDER 
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The climate of Britain’s Isles makes care of 
the skin imperative. The complexion de- 
mands a powder that soothes, softens and 
beautifies, like Freeman’s. 50 cents (double 
quantity) at all toilet counters, or 4 cents for 

miniature box. 


The Freeman 
Perfume Co. 
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Dept. 101 
Cincinnati, O. 

















and Jet me see what you can 
do withit. Many of the suc- 
cessful newspaper artists of 
today earning from $30.00 to 
$125.000r more per week were 
trained by my course ot per- 
sonal individual lessons by 


mail. PICTURE CHARTS 

make original drawing easy j 

to learn. Send sketch of 
A 


Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
for sample Picture Chart, list of 
successfu Istudents, examples of their work and evidence 
of what you toocan accomplish. Please state your age. 


‘Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1207 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


—ieetianies 








| less annoyance. 
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| Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, = £sz, S0yrs. 
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Hair under the arms is a need- 
You can re- 
move it in the most agreeable, 
“womanly” way by using E!- 
Rado, a sanitary, colorless lotion. 


El-Rado is easily applied to the face,neck 
or arms, with a piece of absorbent cot- 
ton. It is entirely harmless, and does not 
stimulate or coarsen later hair growth. 
Users of powdered hair removers and 
blades will find an occasional use of 
El-Rado liquid is good for the skin. 


Ask for €R2%8 at any toilet goods 


counter. Two sizes, 60c and 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps tf dealer cannot supply you, 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. P, 112 E. 19th St. New York 


Canadian Address, The Arthur Sales Co., 
Dept. P, 61 Adelaide St., East, Toronto 


STOPS GRAY HAIR 


Those disfiguring streaks of gray can 
be easily combed away with Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. It 
isn’t a dye, buta real restorer—a puro 
colorless fiuid, clean and clear as water, that ro- 
stores the orginal color in from 4 to 8 days. 


Send for Free Trial Bottle 


and special comb 
and prove this is 
true by actual test. Treat one jock as directed 
and see how magically it isrestored. fay exactiy 
the natural color of your hair—black dark brown, 
medium brown, light brown—better, enclose a 
lock in your letter. Order fuil sized bottle from 
usifyou prefer not to buy from your druggist. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN, 612 Goldman 
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Ask your exhibitor when he is going to show the Photoplay Magazine 
Screen Supplement—glimpses of the players in real life. 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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New and Masgnificent 


HARMING witchery of style is woven into this newest 
motor car—a magnificent private coach, alive with power, 
correct to the smallest detail, and refreshingly restful. 


Designed especially for those exacting men and women who 
know all that a good car can give them, and still want a car of 
higher quality and an increase of enjoyment. 


The Winton Six output being limited,we | Winton Oil Engines 
suggest that you give this new bevel-edge | for yachts and motor ships, and 


: ; ‘ Winton gasoline-electric light and 
special early consideration. Salesrooms in | power Generating Sets are manu- 
- ; factured by the Winton Company 

many large cities. Shall we send you literature | inaseparate, splendidly equipped 
plant, devoted exclusively to these 


and the address of the salesroom nearest you? | twoproducts. Write usyour needs. 














The Winton Company 


734 Berea Road 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


WINTON SIX 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 





If it isn’t an 
Eastman it isn’t 


a KODAK 

















ris Scott and party arriving 
at A‘tmundsen's tent, where they find 
the Norwegian’s records, showing 
that he had discovered the South Pole 
two months previously. ©Ol.F.S. 


They doubted Columbus— 














but we believed Scott's photographs 


2 pte Columbus declared that he would 
find a shorter route to | ndia and asserted 
that the world was not flat, and even after 
he returned from his wondrous voyage, 
men doubted all he told them. He was even 
thrown into prison as a fraud and a cheat. 


But yesterday a brave man sent back a 
message from the frozen South—a touch- 
ing, authentic history of his travels and 
trials in reaching the Pole. There was no 
tendency to disbelieve. In fact, no one 
could doubt, because the Kodak saw, and 
gave us photographic proof. 


Photography has given the world new eyes 
for truth——-eyes that. see, observe, record 
and testify. It is an indispensable aid in 
science, commerce, engineering and art. 


It has been the privilege of the Eastman 
Kodak Company to have been associated 
with photography in its early history and to 
have continued the association through its 
many successes. Today the Eastman K odak 
Company is an institution so department- 
ized and inter-related that it can serve 
most effectively the photographic world for 
which it has done, and is doing, so much. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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en the hot sun burns 


Whether at seashore or mountain, Madame desires to be 
assured—always—of chic, dainty freshness. To be on in- 
timate terms with beauty—always. 

Wind and heat? What better protection for the dainty 
complexion than pure Djer-Kiss Face Powder —at once pre- 
serving and adding a freshened loveliness, a quickened charm! 

When the hot sun burns, is 1t not Djer-Kiss Talc Madame 
demands? She finds its smooth silken softness healing, and 
oh, so soothing! 

And Djer-Kiss Rouge also—-how intimate with beauty! 
How magical its tone-shades, giving a soft flush to the cheek, 
or the deep crimson of the red-red rose! 

Surely, the warm summer through, you will want to use 
all the Spécialités de Djer-Kiss—Extract, Face Powder, Talc, 
Sachet, Toilet Water, Vegetale, Soap, et *Rouge. 


*Rouce OnLy temporarily made in America. 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY .- ~ Sole Importers 


I of rK Face Powder, Talcum and Rouge have been suth 


nt War Tax. Same total price ; 
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Quand Madame quitte la 
ville pour se reposer, j'ai 
facilite pour elle le pouvoir 
d’obtenr toujours mes im 
comparables Specialités de 
Dyer-Kiss. 

— Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation: When 
Madame leaves theCity, 
to rest, | have made it 
easy always for her to 
obtain my incomparable 
Spectalites de Dyer-Kass. 


v 


In return for fifteen cents, 
Monsieur Kerkoff's snporta- 
teurs, the Alfred H. Smut 
Company, of 26 West 34th 
Street, New York City, will be 
happy to send you samples of 
Dyer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder 
and Sachet. 


NEW YORK 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT 





ae 
—  Anexquisite 
chocolate flavored 
sugar wafer confection 
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Serve with 
tea chocolate 
or lemonade 
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. wheat flour ground on 
old fashioned burr stones. 





THE WORLD'S BEST BAKING 
Your pantry shelf will become a veritable treasure-house of variety and goodness if it is kept well stocked with the 
delicious crackers and biscuit which are baked by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. For every emergency there are appropriate 
biscuit,the achievements of geniiine art in baking--each recipe a masterpiece and each individual biscuit perfect. 

















